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THE ODES OF PIQPAR. 


Πολλά μοι ux ἀγκχῶ- 
νος ὠκέα βέλη 

"Evdov ἐντὶ φαρέτρας 

Φωνάντα συνετοῖσιν᾽ ὃς 

Δὲ τὸ σὰν, ἐρμυηνέων 


Χατίξει. 


PREFACE. 


IT is remarked by Dr. Johnson, that those 
authors should be read at schools, which 
supply most axioms of prudence and most 
principles of moral truth. This being the 
case, it must be granted, that the study of 
Pindar ought to form an indispensable part 
of classic education ; for, although some of 
the ancient poets may, perhaps,. equal him 
in sublimity of conception, it cannot be 
denied, that in the moral tendency of his 
compositions, and the spirit of devotion, 


which animates his.poems, he soars above all 


other writers, whether of Greece or of Rome. 
To render, in some measure, more easy, 
and, consequently, it is presumed, more 
general, the reading of this noble poet, is 
the object of the volumes now offered: to 
the indulgence of the public.—TI shall here 
proceed to make a few observations, expla- 
natory of the means by which it has been 
proposed to attain this object:. most rea- 
ders will, I hope, be sufficiently candid to 
give them that fair perusal, which, from the 
critic, I claim as an indisputable right. 


ἃ Life of Milton. 
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TRANSLATIONS from the Classics may be 
divided into two species, each as different 
in its aim as in the rules which ought to 
guide its composition : of these, the one is| 
generally termed the free, the’ other the i-) 
teral translation. 

The former has for purpose to “supply 
the reader with an imitation in his own 
language, that may enable him to dis- 
pense with referring to the original, The 
object, therefore, of a free translator, 15 not 
only to give the sense, but likewise to emu- 
late the style and the beauties of his author 
in such manner, that the feelings produced 
upon the mere English reader, may be the 
same as those of him, who peruses the 
original volumes, with all the advantage of 
classic acquirement. In versions of this 
nature it will often happen, that the turn of 
the periods must be altered, the connexion 
“οὗ the component parts more clearly, or 
sometimes more faintly expressed, and the 
. metaphors varied to suit the modern idiom: 
still, however, the whole must be so skil- 
fully performed, as to entitle it to the ap- 
pellation of a correct resemblance. 

Such translations, if properly executed, 
may be regarded as brilliant acquisitions to 


the literature of a country, shedding high 
henour on their authors, and tending to 
the general advance of learning :—I say, 
tending to the. general advance of leaming ; 
for, thereby, mankind are brought within 
reach of the treasures of ancient lore, with- 
out undergoing the irksome toil of ac- 
quwing languages, difficult in their structure, 
and. obscure in their phraseology. 

It is to be regretted, that-works of this 
kind most generally miss their object: true 
it is, that England can boast an Jhad nearly 
equal to that of Homer; and France, 
Georgics that approach very close to. those 
of Virgil; but how often in reading the 
medern translations are we coxapelled to 
declare them useless! What scholar, after 
examimmg the best English vexsions of Pia- 
dar, will not. be tempted to coimeide in 
epmion with the henest curate, who long 
since exclaimed: ‘‘ ‘Fhose who attexapt to 
“4 turn books of verse mto another lan- 
“« guage, despite of the great pains they: 
“ὁ may take, and the skill they may show, | 


~ 


‘‘ will mever succeed in giving them the 
‘< same perfection they had at their first 
<< burth.”?» Recurring to the simile often 


b Don Quixote, part. i. ch. vi. 
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_ drawn from the connexion between two 
sister arts, we may say that these copies, 
instead of being imitations of Raphael 
by a Giulio Romano, are no more than 
washy daubs in water colours, wanting all 
that depth of tone and richness of ‘tint 
which characterize the original. 
Translations of the second class, among 
which, it is hoped, a place will be granted 
to that now published, keeping in view an 
aim far more lowly than the preceding, are 
more likely to reach their object: yet, as 
the field they open to ambition is not suffi-. 
ciently expanded to tempt men of genius to 
try their powers, few have hitherto. directed 
their efforts towards the execution of a task, 
gratuitously supposed by many to be fitting 
only for the humblest drudgers of litérature, 
and even casting somewhat of disgrace 
upon the patient and laborious performers. 
The design of these translators is to furnish 
the student with a sort of running commen- 
_ ‘tary, that ‘may facilitate to him the know- 
ledge of the work he is reading: dismiss- 
ing, therefore, all attempts at imitative 
elegance, they seek to give the meaning of 
the original author, sentence by sentence, in 
homely but correct language ; subtracting 
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nought, and adding only so much as the 
conciseness of his style makes it necessary, 
in order to render the conceptions clear 
and evident. The wit acquainted with 
Cervantes, may compare such versions to 
the back of a tapestry hanging—although 
the more honest judge would, perhaps, 
liken them to an engraving ;—but still, it 
must be remembered, that he who would 
understand in what manner the silks of an 

arras have been blended, must not content 
himself with observing the more brilliant 
side alone. 

Works of the nature above described are 
not unfrequent upon the continent; of 
which I need only mention the Pindar of 
Gedike, among the Germans; among the 

( French, the Homer of Dacier.j In this 
country, indeed, it has been an opinion 
rather prevalent, that they tend to vitiate 
the student’s taste, and to lure him into a 
love of idleness and superficial knowledge : 
had I shared that opinion, this book should 
certainly never have been suffered to see 
the light; but, upon the score of con- 
smenoe, I feel no repugnance, convinced 
as ἢ am, that these sentiments have been 
generated by the sophistry of shallow- 
brained pedants, who blench as they see 

VOL. I. b 
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the sun of truth advancing in his career 
and piercing the cloud in which they 
seek to. envelope their own ignorance. 
These tender gentlemen, in their arguments. 
upon this subject, fall into an error, pretty 
common among mankind, that of mistaking 
the cause. for the effect.——Neither lexi- 
con, nor grammar, nor. translation, nor 
living instructor, .can, in the mind.of- the 
truly industrious youth, impelled by the 
love of knowledge, produce-effects so dire ; 
whereas, all can be but useless, it. would 
be improper to say injurious, to them, whose 
souls are, either by nature or by education, 
warped to a state of sluggish listlessness : 
of them.the case is generally hopeless, and 
consequently it were absurd to cramp lite- 
rary labours by attention to those withered 
branches of the schools, to write for whose 
improvement would be indeed to write on 
snow. τ τ-τῸθΘὉ τ Π ων πὸ τ νι 

A few words shall now be said respect- 
ing a third kind of version, for. the disco- 
very of which, I know not but we may 
thank. the present day. In the transla- 
tions, as they.are called, of this: kind, not 
only is all endeavour to imitate the author’s 
style-held unnecessary, but even attention 
to his sense ‘seems totally disregarded. 
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Each word, each conjunction, each parti- 
cle,“ must, as far as I understand the 
craft, have an equivalent, and be, if pos- 
sible, in the same order as the original : 
by following which: tule, and with'the as- 
sistance of Stapula or Hederic,’a compo- 
sition is manufactured, on the merits of 
which I leave others to decide, not being 
myself sufficiently versed’ in the Babylonish 
tongue in which it is expressed: it 19, 
however, easy to observe, that, as in the 
Saturnalia of the ancients, where the mas- 
ters turned servants, and waited on their 
slaves, so here, the words which were for- 
merly regarded as subservient to the sense, 
are, much to their astonishment, invested 
with despotic sway. It-would be unneces- 
sary to make any observations on this class 
of books, did I not feel compelled ἴο. dis- 
claim all connexion with those disciples of 
literal nonsense: it has been my endea- 
vour to interpret each idea of my author 
as well.as my knowledge would allow; 
in ordér to do which, it appeared to me 


c It should be remembered, that no translation will ever enable | 
a student to dispense with his dictionary, grammar, and other 
books of elementary principles: a translation should be used by 
him, to verify or correct his own ideas, in the same manner 
as the navigator rectifies or. corrects his log-book by an astro- 
nomical observation. 
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absolutely requisite, that the version should 
be at least correct and intelligible, if not 
elegant English. 

In preparing my work, I had before me 
most of the editions that have been made 
of Pindar’s odes; and of which ἃ list 18 
appended to these prefatery pages. The 
text followed in the translation is almost 
invariably that of Heyne, admitting often 
the new corrections proposed by that illus- 
trious scholar in his: Variae Lectiones and 
notes. Once or twice I have adopted a 
reading proposed by Hermann, the accu- 
racy of which struck my mind as indis- 
putable. 

For the interpretation of the difficult 
passages, which, it is well known, are in 
Pindar very numerous, Heyne has always 
been followed, if not in the text, at least 
in the notes subjoined: in other cases, I 
have generally taken for guides the scho- 
liasts, and not unfrequently Gedike’s ver- 
sion into German prose, a work which the 
learned of his country have unanimously 
stamped with the signet of approbation. 

With regard to the style adopted in the 
translation, I must observe, that it has 
been my constant endeavour to be clear, 
and yet, if possible, to avoid prolixity : 
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J have hence, more than once, been com- 
pelled to call to my assistance words, 
which, however familiar to one conversant 
with English poetry, would, perhaps, in 
prose be regarded as rather obsolete: by 
so doing, I conceived that somewhat of 
vigour and spirit was added to my version. 
If this be an error, it 1s one which, I hope, 
will be readily excused, and into which I 
have fallen from a mistaken view of the 
case, and not from any desire of making a 
vain display of knowledge: indeed, to 
translate the manly lines of this poet into 
the frivolous dialect of a modern breakfast- 
table, is an enterprize I have neither the 
power nor the wish to compass. 

The notes were composed in the three- 
fold view of displaying the various expla- 
nations, that have been proposed, of dif- 
ferent passages ; of developing the allusions 
of the poet; of shewing the connexion in 
the different parts of his odes, which, de- 
pending generally. upon local facts, often 
escapes the perception of a modern reader: 
a circumstance this, which not unfrequently 
has subjected Pindar to the sarcasms of 
the ignorant, who, regarding his gentus as 
nearly allied to madness, accuse him of 


yielding to the vagaries of a disordered 
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imagination, uncurbed by the dictates of 
judgment. 

‘In the grammatical construction which 
has frequently been inserted from the scho- 
lasts, Heyne and others, that: order of 
words has been adopted which would, it 
was presumed, be most easy to the learner; 
no attention, consequently, has been given 
to the rules. of elegance and harmony which 
govern this part of the Greek tongue. The 
dialects have, for the same reason, been 
turned into the common language through- 
out the Qlympians; after which; it was 
taken for granted, that the Dorisms of this 
author would be sufficiently familiar to the 
student, to enable him to dispense ‘with 
such assistance. To each ‘note has been af- 
fixed the authority whence it was deduced ; 
excepting in a few instances; when, the 
name not being inserted in my adversaria, . 
I had not the-courage or convenience to 
refer to ten or twenty different authors. 

“τ For the reprinting. of West’s Dissertation 
on the Olympic Games no apology need 
be offered: that work is excellent im: its 
kind, and cannot ‘now. be obtained without 
some little difficulty. - oo 

‘In reference to the manual execution of 

‘the work, I am bound to testify: my thanks 
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tothe persons employed, who have evinced 
a considerable portion of industrious pa- 
tience. I am sorry to see some errors. have 
escaped my. observation in correcting the 
proofs ; they have proceeded in great part 
from my own oversight: but those who 
have ever been engaged in conducting 
through the press books of this. nature, 
must be aware of the difficulty attendant 
upon the printing of Greek matter from 
manuscript, particularly in a type so small 
. as to render the distinction of accents, 
spirits, and even some letters, a painful 
task to the strongest eye, particularly when 
the mind is burthened with heavy anxiety 
for the accuracy of the sense, as well as 
that of the words : such persons will, I am 
confident, excuse, through sympathy, the 
faults they may observe; to others I can 
only plead, that I have done my best, and 
quietly submit to the opprobrious epithets 
of ignorance and stupidity, which the in- 
experienced love to heap on the head of 
an. unfortunate author, in. whose: perform- 
ance they may happen to descry any typo- 
graphical blemish. Some .few important 
mistakes have been inserted in a catalogue 
οἵ errata: the others will easily be rectified 
by the scholar, when observed. 
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Having, in as few words as the subject 
would allow, explained to my reader the 
motives which impelled me to undertake, 
and the manner in which I have endea- 
voured to complete this translation, it re- 
mains only for me to beg, that he will not 
be too sanguine in his expectations of a 
faultless performance, but in that respect, 
as in others, bear in mmd the poet’s whole- 
some precept : 
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. Editions and Commentaries of Pindar quoted in this work. 


Pinp. Carmina. Christ. Guiliele Les Oovvres de Pind. translatées 
mus Ahlwardt. Lipsiae, 1820. du Grec par F. Marin. Paris, 
Pind. Carmina et Fragmenta. Ch. 1617. 
Dan. Beckius. Lipsiae,I792. J. Corn. de Pauw notae in Pind. 
Pind. ΟἹ. Pyth. Nem, Isthm. Jok. | Olymp. Pyth. Nem. Isthm. Tra- 
Benedictus. Salmurii, 1820. jecti ad Rhenun, 1747. 
Neovam Lex. Gr. Etym. et Reale. ΠΙΝΔΆΡΟΥ ΠΕΡΊΟΔΟΣ, Erasm. 
Ch. Tobias Damm. Berolini, Schmidius, 1616. 
1765. Griechisch-Deutsches Wértexbuch. 
Pindars Olympische Siegshymnen. Joh. Gott]. Schneider. Leipzig. 
Friedrich Gedike. Berlin und 1519. 


Leipzig, 1777. ἫΝ Traduction Comp. des. Odes de 
Pythische Siegshyzmnen, ind. R.Tourlet. Paris, 1818. 
Friedrich Getfike. Berlin und Pind. Olymp. Nem. Pyth, Isthm. 


Leipzig, 1779. Ric. West et Rob. Welsted. 


Pind. Cannina Selecta. Prideri- | Oxonii, 1697. 
cus Gedike. Berolini, 1786. The Odes of Pindar, translated by 


Pind.Carntina. Chr.Gottl.Heyne. West, Pye, and Green. Oxford, 
Lipsiae, 1817. 1810. 
Pind. Carmina juxta sxemp Pindars Werke. Fried. Thiersch. 


Henricus Huntingford. Londini, Leipzig, 1820. 


THE FIRST 


OLYMPIC ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO HIERO OF SYRACUSE, 
Conqueror in the Race of Single Horses.* 


ArncuMment. 


Praise of the Olympic games, 1~—16. Hiero extolled for 
his justice, wisdom, and skill in music, 16—25. Praise 
of Pherenicus, the conquering horse, and of Olympia, 
where the victory was won, 25—36. Digression on the 
history of Pelops, 36—159. The poet returns to Hiero, 


for whose future prosperity he expresses his hopes and 
prayers.- | 


[Date of the victory, Olymp. 75. 1. or A.C. 480.] 


* Observe the ellipsis in the title, κέλητι for νικήσαντι κέλητι. ὦ A 
similar ellipsis is found in the title to many other of the Odes. 


OLYMPIANS. 


ODE I. 


TO HIERO OF SYRACUSE, 


Conqueror in the Race of Single Horses. 


srt. CHIEF* is water of the elements; gold too, amid 


ennobling wealth, shines eminent, like fire, flaming 
in the night: but my soul, if thou desire to blazon 
combats, seek not, during day, any brilliant star, 
wheeling through the desert air, more radiant 
than the sun: neither” any list, more excellent 
than Olympia’s, (whence, to resound Saturn’s son, 
proceeds the song of fame, framed by the poets’ 


ἃ 1—10. Construction: “Apeoroy 
μὲν ὕδωρ (card τῶν στοιχείων.) ὁ 
δὲ χρυσὸς διαπρέπει ἐξόχως (κατα) 
μεγάνορος πλούτου, (τε πῦρ αἰϑόμ- 
ἐνον (διαπρέπει) νυκτί" εἰ δὲ, (ὦ) 


φίλον ἦτορ, ἔλδῃ γηρύειν ἄεϑλα,. 


μηκέτι σκόπει ἄλλο φαεινὸν ἄστρον 
ἐν ἡμέρᾳ, (φερόμενον) δι’ ἐρήμου 
αἰϑίρος, ϑαλπνότερον (more warm- 
ing, splendent) ἡλίου. 

Ὁ 10—17. μήδε ἀγῶνα φέρτερον 
᾿ολυμπίαρ" «- - « ὅϑεν ὁ πολύφατος 


(thé much-spoken, the far-famed) 
ὕμνος ἀμφιβάλλεται, (Gore) Keda-: 
δεῖν Κρόνου παῖδα, μητίεσσι σο- 
φῶν. ---- αὐδήσομεν ἱκόμενοι ἐς 
ἀφνεὰν μάκαιραν ἑστίαν ᾿Ἱέρωνος. 
Heyne explains ἀμφιβάλλεται by 
ἐπέρχεται, παραγίνεται, προσέρχε- 
ται. According to one of the Scho- 
liasts, ἀμφιβάλλεται is equivalent 
to πλέκεται, “ whence is wove the 
“ famed hymn, to resound Saturn’s 
“son.” Hey. Pind. ii. 176.8. R. 


ODE.I. . 3 


skill) can we speak, coming to the wealthy, happy | 


mansion of Hiero. 


Hiero, who, in Sicilia rich in cattle, wields a ant.1.18. 


just sceptre, culling of all virtues the summits: 
he‘ shines too e’en in music’s flower, as round the 


friendly board we minstrels often play 


From 


the nail take then the Dorian lyre, if Pisa’s* and 
Pherenicus’ glory hath aught inspired thy mind 
with sweetest transports: (lit. thoughts :) when,° 
hard by Alpheus, he rushed, with flank unspurred, 


in the race, and conducted to victory his Syra- Ep.1.35. 


cusan lord, sovereign, delighter in steeds, Hiero : 
his‘ glory beams also in Lydian Pelops’ manly 


colony . 


Pelops, I say, whom mighty Neptune, com- 
passer of the earth, loved, what time* Clotho 


c 23—23, May be translated: 
“ He is adorned, exalted, glorified, 
“too by the flower of music,” &c. 
In the following lines, ἄνδρες, men, 
is rendered by minstrels, supposing 
the poet to allude to Simonides, 
Bacchylis, Aeschylus and other 
poets, the familiar guests of Hiero, 
Gedik. Pind. Carmm. Sel. 169. 

ἃ 27. Πίσας, i.e. ᾽᾿ολυμπίας. ’0- 
λυμπία ἡ πρότερον Mica λεγο- 
μένη. Steph. ΒΥΣ.---Φερένικος, the 
name οὗ the conquering horse : this 
same steed won his master a crown 
at the Pythian games. P. iii. 132. 

6 82—34. Construction: ore (ad- 
τὸς ὁ Φερένικος) ἐσεύετο wap’ ᾿Αλ- 


φειῷ, παρέχων (offering, having) δέ- 
μας (body) deisrnrey ἐν δρόμοις, 
«ροσέμιξε δὲ κράτει δεσπότην, &c. 

f 35. Whose glory beams or shines 
in the Peloponnesus, where was 
situate the Olympic list. This pe- 
ninsula was colonized by Pelops 
the Lydian: hence the poet seizes 
the opportunity of digressing to 
the history of that hero. See Lemp. 
Class. Dict. Petoprs. 

g 40—43. Construction: Ἐπεὶ 
Κλοϑὼ ἐξεῖλε καϑαροῦ (pure, ac- 
cording to 8. Εἰ sacred) λέβητος 
αὐτὸν κεκασμένον (κατὰ τὸν) ὦμον 
φαίδιμον ἐλέφαντι. 


4 OLY MPIANS. 


“lifted him from the glossy caldron, his splendent - 


Str. 2. 48. 


shoulder adorned with ivory————-. Wonders* 
sure are many: and oft do fables, decked with varied ᾿ 
fictions, bewilder the minds of men, haply more 
e’en than true descant: for the grace’ of poesy, 


_ that renders all thiogs to mortals sweet, bestowing 


honour, does many times make even the incre- 
dible to be believed: but after-days are the wisest 


tests 


gods nought but good ; 


less————. 


In man ’tis becoming to say of the 


thus* will the guilt be 


Son' of Tantalus, contrary to former bards, I 
then will proclaim, how when thy father invited 
the celestials to the lawful repast and to lovely 


h 44—47.°H θαύματα πολλά! gai 
μῦθοι, δεδαιδαλμένοι ψεύδεσι ποικί- 
λοις, ἐξαπατῶσε (deceive, lead 
from the right path) βροτῶν φρέ- 


.vac, wot [see Hoog. de Part. Graec. 


vi. 688.] re καὶ ὑπὲρ τὸν ἀληϑῆ λό- 
γον. Gedik. Pind. Carmm. Sel. 169. 
λόγος Opposed to μῦϑος, signifies 
truth, or rather sense, concealed 


-ander the cloak of fable. Larcher. 


Trad. d’Heérod. vol. ii. p. 458. ᾿ 

i 47—82. χάρις δὲ (for γὰρ,) ἥτες 
τεύχει ἅπαντα τὰ μείλιχα ϑνητοῖς, 
ἐπιφέρουσα τιμὴν, ἐμῆσατο (for μη- 
xavadrat) καὶ ἄπιφτον, πιτὸν εἶναι τὸ 
(τοῦτο,) πολλάκις. Some join κατὰ 


-ἀντιστροφὴν, τὸ to ἄπιστον Ge- 


dike reads re πολλάκις. Compare 
Eurip. Phoeniss. vv. 479—482. 

k 57. For in speaking good only 
of the gods, the sin of error, if er- 


ror there be, will be less. Gedik. 
Pind. Carmm. Sel. 170. Heyne 
takes μείων as equivalent to ovds- 
pia, * naught.” 

1 68—67. Construction: (ὦ Πέλοψ) 
υἱὲ Ταντάλου, ἀντία τῶν προτέρων 
(ποιητῶνῃ φϑέγξομαι, ὁπότε (ὁ σὸς) 
σατὴρ ἐκάλεσε (τοὺς ϑεοὺς) ἐς εὐνο- 
μώτατον ἔρανον, φίλην τε Σίπυλον, 
waptywy (offering) 9εοῖς ἀμοιβαῖα 
δεῖνα, τότε ᾿Αγλαοτρίαινην ap- 
πάσαι σε, δαμέντα ἱμέρῳ (κατὰ) 
φρένας, χρυσέαις τε ἀν᾽ ἵπποις 
μεταβῆσαι (for μεταβιβάξειν oe) 
σρὸς ὕπατον δῶμα εὐρυτίμου Δεός. 


‘Pauw, on the other hand, warms 


the reader not to take peraBacas 
actively, but to translate “ rapuisse 
“et cum rapto transisse: seized 
“and sped with thee.” Pauw 
Notae in Pind. 4. 
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Sipylus, in turn spreading the banquet before the 

gods, then did the famed swayer of the trident Anr.2.6s. 
seize thee, and conquered in soul by love bear 

thee on his golden steeds to the lofty dome of 

Jove wide-honoured : thither in later time," went 
Ganymede, to fulfil the same duty to Jupiter. 


Soon as thou wert no longer visible, nor could 
the much-searching trato bring thee to thy mo- 
ther, straight, one of thy neighbours envious, se- 
cretly reported, that," with the falchion the gods 
had sundered thee limb by limb into water fiercely 
seething amid the flames; then, on the boards Ep. 3. a2. 
scattered the fragments of thy flesh and ate-——— 
In me ’twere folly (otherwise absurd) to call any 
of the blessed a mad glutton: far am I from such 
intent———often does evil betide the blasphemer. 


Yet sure if e’er the warders of Olympus ho- 
nored mortal man, ’twas this Tantalus: albeit he 
had not power to digest his mighty bliss; but, 


m 69. The Scholiast says, that it 
should have been προτέρῳ χρόνῳ, 
since Ganymede was older than 
Pelops. But the genealogy of this 
the cup-bearer of the gods, is va- 
riously stated ; some say, he was 
the son of Tros, others, his grand- 
son, and begotten by Ilus or Assa- 
Ficus. According to Cicero, (Tuse. 
26.) he was son of Laomedon, and 
consequently grandson of Ilus. 
Gedik. Pind. Carmm. Sel. 170. 


n 77—81. Construction: ὅτε re 
ἀμφὶ ἀκμὴν ὕδατος ζίουσαν πυρὶ 
(into the force of water boiling by 
fire) (of ϑέοι) ἔταμόν (ce) κατὰ μέλη 
μαχαίρᾳ, ἀμφί τε τραπέζαις διέδα- 
σαντο δεύτατα κρεῶν σεϑεν (for σοῦ) 
καὶ ἔφαγον. Some join τραπέζαις 
τε, ἀμφὶ δεύτατα, διάδασαντο ερεῶν 
ecSey (for τὰ κρέα σοῦ) καὶ ἐφαγον" 
“and on the boards towards the 
“end of the revel spread of thy 
“ flesh,” &c, 
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through ® surfeit of weal, drew upon himself wo 
excessive ; when the father of the gods hung over 
him a ponderous crag, which ever striving to re- 
move from his head he swerves from happiness. 


8τι,8.06. Such a life helpless, ever wailing does he lead, 


ceaseless toil; for that having stolen the nectar 
and ambrosia of the immortals, wherewith‘ they 
had wrought him deathless, he doled them to 
guests, his peers——now, whoso, working aught, 
expects to hide from god he errs———._— 


Thereafter did the immortals send back his son 
among the swift-dying race of men: and he when," 


ο 8θ0---θ4. εἷλε (for ἔλαβε, he re- 
ceived) δὲ ἄτην ὑπέροπλον κόρῳ (for 
διὰ κόρου) (καϑ᾽ ἣν πατὴρ ὑπερκρί- 
pace λίϑον καρτερόν (mighty) οἱ αὖ- 
τῷ, ὃν (λίϑον) μενοινῶν ἀεὶ (άπο-} 
βαλεῖν κεφαλῆς, ἀλᾶται εὐφροσύνης" 
or otherwise, μενοινῶν τὸν (AiSor) 
βαλεῖν (μιν κατὰ) κεφαλῆς, ἀλᾶται 
εὐφροσύνης’ “ thinking the stone 


“ about to fallon his head.” Pauw: 


joins of πατὴρ, “ his sire,” for οὗ 
warnp’ the dative being used for 
‘the genitive, as is often done in 
Pindar. Pauw Notae in Pind. 5.— 
At Apolled. P.I. p.143. Heyne pro- 
poses the following reading, which 
seems to do away with all diffi- 
culty, κόρῳ δ΄ ἕλεν "Αταν ὑπερο- 
“«“λώταταν' Πατὴρ, &c. 

p 97. μετὰ τριῶν τέταρτον. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm:i. 14. explains by ἀλ.- 
λον ἐπ’ ἄλλῳ, continuum, quartum 
post tertium, sine ullaintermissione. 
The Scholiasts say this passage 


means—either that in Haides Tan- 
talus has three associates in pun- 
ishment, Sisyphus, Tityus, Ixion ; 
or that the torment of the impend- 
ing crag is united to three others, 
hunger, thirst, and standing ever © 
erect; or lastly, that, after passing 
in misery the three portions of hu- 
man life, his fourth stage in hell is 
likewise marked with wo and toil. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 193. See 
Eurip. Orestes, by Porson, note to 
v. 5. and also Hom. Odys. 11. 

q 101. Construction: οἷσιν (for de’ 
ὧν) ἔϑεσαν (i. 6. ἐποίησαν τοῦτον) 
ἄφϑιτον. Benedict prefers for the 
sense to regard d¢Siroy as a sub- 
stantive ; οἷσιν (i. 6. ἐν οἷς) ἔϑεσαν 
ἄφϑιτον (i.e. ἀϑανασία»") “ where- 
“to they had attached immorta- 
“lity.” Bened. Iivd. περ. p. 21. 

r 109---114. Ὅτε δὲ πρὸς εὐάνϑε- 
μον φυὴν λάχναι ἤρεφόν νιν (for 
αὐτὸν) μέλαν (κατὰ) γένειον, ἀνε- 
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in blooming manhood, down bedecked his black 

chin, sought in mind to win from her sire, Pisa’s 

king, the fair-famed Hippodamia, a bride proffered Anz. s. 
for the victor’s prize. In the night then going ἢ 
near the white-foaming main alone he invoked 

the deep-roaring bearer of the trident: by his 

feet close appeared the god, unto whom thus he 
spake: 


«If, O Neptune, Venus’ lovely boons are 
“aught by thee held in grateful remembrance, 
‘oh! shackle Oenomaus’ brazen spear ; in the 
“rapid car transport me to Elis, then bring me 
“to victory, for though he has slain thirteen 
loving suitors, he yet delays his daughter’s nup- 
* tials . Mighty peril admits not him who 
wants courage :* but wherefore“ should they gp. 199. 
‘¢ whose fate it is to die, sitting in obscurity, 
“vainly consume an inglorious old age, sharing 
‘no fame... By me shall this combat be tempt- 


φρόντισε σχεϑέμεν (for ἔχειν i. 6. 
λαβεῖν) παρὰ Πισάτου πατρὸς εὖὔ- 


face danger is the part of the brave, 
and not of the weak-hearted. 


doter Ἱπποδάμειαν, γάμον ἑτοῖμον 
(prepared by the fates for Pelops, 


‘ or prepared as the guerdon for the 


conqueror.)—Iledrag i. 6. Πίσης 
βασιλεύς. 
8 11θ---122. ἄγε; ὦ Πόσειδον, εἰ 


(κατά) τι δῶρα φίλια Κυπρίας rid- 


λεται (i. 6. πέλεταί σοι, ἔστι σοι) ἐς 
χάριν, πέδασον, &c. See Lemp. 
Class. Dict. Oxnomaus. See also 
Heyne’s note on this passage. 


t 129—-131. Paraphrase. To 


‘a 181—-134. Construction: (did) ri 
ἄν rig (τῶν ἀνϑρώπωνῃ οἷς (ἐστιν) 
ἀνάγκη ϑανεῖν, ἕψοι μάτην γῆρας 
ἀνώνυμον καϑήμενος ἐν σκότῳ, ἄμ- 
μορος ἁπάντων καλῶν" Observe 
that ἕψω signifies to boil, to subject 
to the heat of fire, 80 χρυσὸς ἑψό- 
μενος, N. 4. v. 188. is “ gold puri- 
“ fied by fire:” as also χρυσοῦ ἀπ- 
ἐφϑου. Herod. I. 50. the metapher 
contained in this word is lost in 
the translation. 


Str. 4. 
142. 


Ant. 4. 
159, 
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‘ed: thine be it to vouchsafe favourable suc- 
“* cess.” 


Thus‘ he spake: nor did he accost him with 
vain words: the god honoring him, gave a | 
golden car and unwearied™ steeds upborne with | 
wings. 


Then did he o’ercome the vigour of Oenomaus | 
and wed the virgin bride: next he begot six 
chiefs, his sons, tended by the virtues: and now 
Jaid by Alpheus’ stream he is mingled to the 
stately service of the dead ;’ holding a tomb on — 
all sides accessible, fast by the shrine where 
strangers throng. 


Far also beams Pelops’ glory in the races of 
the Olympic games ; where contend the swiftness _ 
of feet and the prime of strength daring in la- 
bour ; while for his achievements the conqueror 
during remaining life enjoys sweet calm 


But? the good of the present day seems to all 


x 140 ἵππους ἀκάμαντας ἐν (for 
σὺν) πτεροῖς. According to one of 
the Scholiaats, ἐν πτεροῖς is placed 
metaphorically for ταχυτάτους. But 
Pausanias (V. 17.) describes as 
really winged, the horses of Pelops, 
represented in basso-relievo on the 
chest of Cypselus, τοῖς irmoic rod 
Πέλοπος ἔστι πεφυκότα καὶ πτερά. 


Gedik. Pind. Carmm. Sel. p. 171. 

y 146. aipaxovpia, τὰ ἐναγίσ- 
para τῶν κατοιχομένων. Hesych. 

z 159—162. The translation con- 
strnes as follows, supposing the 
poet, as is his usual practice, to 
introduce the return to his hero 
by a general sentense : Td dé ἐσθλὸν 


Se 


παρήμερον ἔρχεται ἀεὶ ὕπατον παν- 


Ι 
4 
b 
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mortals ever highest: it behoves me, therefore, in 
Aeolian song to crown yon hero with the horse- 
man’s lay ;* for, of all now breathing, none other — 
host, I persuade" me, whether more skilled in vir- 
tuous knowledge or more mighty in sway, can I 
embellish with the glorious web (lit. folds) of 


hymns . 


Jove,° to thy pursuits propitious, 


prospers them, O Hiero, with tender care; should* 


ri βροτῷ" ἐμὲ δὲ (for οὖν) χρῷ, &c. 
But according to the Scholiasts, 
this passage must be referred to 
the foregoing: τὸ δὲ (for γὰρ) ἐσθλὸν 
παρήμερον ἔρχεται (i. 6. ἔστι) ὕπα- 
τον παντὶ βροτῷ" “ for the joy re- 
“ newed every day is by all mor- 
“ tals deemed the highest.” Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. ii. 204. note x. 

a 163. ἱππικῷ νόμῳ, because he 
had conquered in the race of single 
horses: νόμος belongs to the art of 
music, and has the same meaning 
as τόνος, τρόπορ' had Hiero won 
the chariot victory, he would have 
received the honour of the dppa- 
τειος νόμος. Pauw Notae in Pind. 
7. One of the Scholiasts construes 
ἐμὲ δὲ χρὴ στεφανῶσαι Αἰολίδι μολ- 
πῇ ἐκεῖνον (i. 6. τὸν ‘Lipova,) ἱππι- 
κῷ νόμῳ (νικήσαντα") “ behoves 
“me in olian mood to crown 
“ Hiero, conqueror according to 
** the laws of the horse-race.” 

b 165—170. Construction : πέποι- 
Sa δὲ μηδένα ἄλλον ξένον, τῶν γε 
νῦν (ἀνϑρώπων,) (κατ᾽) ἀμφότερα, 
καλῶν τε (μᾶλλον) ἴδρεν, ἢ (κατὰ) 
δύναμιν κυριώτερον, δαιδαλώσειν 
κλυταῖς πτυχαῖς ὕμνων. ΑΒ τε 
and ἢ cannot well correspond, it 
will be better to adopt the read- 


ings of Pauw and Heyne, καλῶν 
γε ἴδριν. The firat ye is by no 
means to be regarded as an exple. 
tive, it may be translated “ at 
“ least:” it has been omitted in 
the English version, in order to 
avoid adding to the stiffness of 
the style; a liberty which the rea- 
der will find has, for the same rea- 
son, been taken more than once 
in the following pages. Kai μοι 
τοῦτο τὸ ἔπος ἐχέτω ἐς πάντα τὸν 
λόγον. 

ς 171—174. Construction: ϑεὸς 
ἐπίτροπος ἐὼν τεαῖς μερίμναις, ὦ 
Ἱέρων, μήδεται (αὐτῶν ,.) ἔχων τοῦτο 
κῆδος (i. 6. κηδόμενος.) --ϑ)}εὸς has 
been translated Jove, for a. reason 
obvious to the Christian reader. 

ἃ 174. Construction: εἰ δὲ μὴ 
ταχὺ λίποι (supply σὲ ὁ ϑεός,) ἔλ- 
πομαί κεν κλεῖσειν (νίκην) ἔτι γλυ- 
κυτέραν σὺν ἅρματι Sow, εὑρὼν, ὅχο. 
σὺν ἅρματι for ἐφ᾽ &p. The above 
passage may be construed in va- 
rious manners, according to what 
γλυκυτέραν is supposed to agree 
with: Pauw understands μέριμγαν, 
inferred from 1.176. Pauw Notae 
in Pind. 8. Some join ἔτι γλυκυ- 
τέραν ὁδὸν λόγων, in which case 
κλειξεῖν will be taken in an abso- , 


Cc 
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Er.4.176 he not ere lone desert thee I hope to celebrate a 
triumph yet sweeter won on the fleet car; then 
finding an easy path for my verse I will speed to 
the sun-shine knoll of Cronus. To that end doth 
the Muse nurture for me a shaft most mighty in 


strength.* 


In various ways are various mortals great: by 
kings is the utmost pitch attained ; farther covet 
not : long mayest thou ‘ thus tread the path 
of human greatness; long too may I commune 
with conquering heroes, renowned for poesy in all 


parts the Greeks among. 


Inte sense. Beck understands μολ- 
way, inferred from 1. 164, and 
takes μολπὰν κλεΐζειν to be a lyric 
expression for μέλπεεν. The same 
proposes, instead of κεν, 1. 175, to 
read μιν, Beck. Pind. Carmm. 1. 
$49. Finally, Gedike proposes, 
instead of γλυκυτέραν, to read γλυ- 
xbrepov, in an adverbial sense. 
Gedik. Pind. Carmm. Sel. 18. 

e 177. Pindar repeatedly com- 
pares the force of poesy with that 


of darts shot from the well-bent 
bow. The same comparison occurs 
often in the sublime compositions 
of Dante; although it is probable 
this latter poet knew but little of 
the Theban lyric. 

f 184, ad f. Construction: εἴη σέ 
τε τοῦτον (ὄντα) πατεῖν ὑψοῦ (aloft) 
χρόνον (for χρονίως,) ἐμέ τε τοσάδε 
ὁμιλεῖν νικηφόροις, ὄντα πρόφαντον 
σοφίᾳ πάντη (καϑ) Ἕλληνας. 


THE SECOND 


OLYMPIC ODE, 


t 


INSCRIBED 


TO THERON OF AGRIGENTUM, 


Conqueror in the Four-horse Car.* 


. ARGUMENT. 


Theron is praised for his victory, justice, liberality, valour, . 

_ and noble descent, 1—13. His family, though now pros- 
perous, had been afflicted with great woes; the poet ὁ 
therefore offers his prayer for the continuation of their 
felicity, 14—29; and, consoling the victor, brings forward, 
from his own family, the instance of Cadmus’ daughters, 
30—55. The bliss of mortals is uncertain; exemplified 
by the murder of Oedipus, one of Theron’s ancestors, 

_ 56—81. Praise of Theron, 82—93. He is exhorted to 
a proper use of his wealth by a most beautiful passage 
touching the future state, 94—-148. The poet restrains 

᾿ the muse, and ends his tribute by praise of Theron, and 
deprecation of the envious. _ 


[Date of the victory, Olymp. 77, 1. or A.C. 472.] 


σ-τττ- ne 


* Ellipsis of νικήσαντι or νενικῃκότι. 
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ODE II. 


TO THERON OF AGRIGENTUM, 


Conqueror in the Four-horse Car. 


smi. LE hymns, rulers of the lyre, say what god shall 


” ANT. 1.15. 


we resound, what demi-god, what mortal ? 


Pisa* sure is Jove’s sacred land: next the Olym- 
-pic games Hercules founded, firstlings of the war : 
but, for his triumphant four-horse car, it be- 
hoves” us loudly to proclaim in song Theron, 
upright host, pillar to Agrigentum, guardian of 
the state, flower of fair-named ancestors, 


Ancestors,° who after enduring many wees in 


a 4—S. Paraphrase. Since Pisa 
(where Theron conquered) is sacred 
to Jove ; to Jove be the godlike ho- 
nours given: since Hercules found- 
ed the Olympian games, offering 
the firstlings of the Augean spoils; 
him must we choose to resound as 
demi-god: but as mortal, none is 
so worthy as Theron, conqueror in 
the chariot-race, &c.—ijpwa, from 
the context, is taken tosignify demi- 


god, although Pindar does not al- 
ways use it in thatsense. See note 
(8) to this Ode. Compare Hor. lib. 
i. Ode 12. 

Ὁ 8—11. Construction: yeywrn- 
τέον δὲ ὀπὶ, rerpaopiag ἕνεκα νικη- 
φόρου, Θήρωνα (ὄντα ἄνδρα ) δίκαιον 
ξένον, Χο. Vide Eton Gr. Gram. 
p- 147. 

ο 15. οἵ (i.e. τοῦ Onpwrog οἱ πρό- 
γόνοι) καμόντες πολλὰ (ἐν) ϑυμῷ" 
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mind, held the sacred mansion of the stream and 

were the eye of Sicilia; then succeeded® blissful 

life, bringing wealth and honour, meed of their 

(lit. for) pure virtues Saturnian son of Rhea, 

who rulest the seat of Olympus, the prime of con- 

tests and Alpheus’ stream, soothed by my strains, 

do thou moreover preserve gracious to their future 

progeny the paternal glebe. Ep. 1. 29, 
Of deeds* once done, the end, not even time, the 

father of all things, can undo, whether in justice 

or against justice: yet with happy fortune-may ob- 

livion be begot; for quelled by goodly joys hateful sra.a.s7. 

care dies away, when from on high‘ the fate of 

god sends bliss transcendant. Witness 6 the fair 

enthroned daughters of Cadmus who suffered qf- 

fliction huge: but now deep tribulation sinks be- 

fore superior weal: thus among the Olympian 

gods lives the long-haired Semele, slain beneath 

the thunder’s crash; her Pallas ever loves ; dearly 


or otherwise (σὺν) ϑυμῶ “ with 
courage.” Mingarell. ex Edit. 
Pind. a Hey. | 

d 18. ἔφεπε for ἐφείπετο. 

€ 29---38. τῶν δὲ πεπραγμένων 
ἔργων τίλος (i. 6. τὰ πεπραγμένα) 
οὐδὲ χρόνος, ὁ πάντων πατὴρ, δύ- 
varo ἂν ϑεῖναι ἀποίητον ἐν δίκῃ τὲ 
καὶ παρὰ δίκην. Others construe 
τῶν δὲ ἔργων πεπραγμένων ἐν δίκῃ 
καὶ παρὰ δίκην τέλος οὐδὲ χρόνος, 
ὁ πάντων πατὴρ, δύναιτο ἄν ϑεῖναι 
ἀποίητον. The Scholiast refers this 


to Theron’s own history: Schmi- 
dius to that of his ancestors; pro- 
bably the poet had in view the 
past toils of both. Compare Hor. 
lib. iii. Ode 29. 

f 38. ἀνεκὰς for dvicaSey, i. ἃ. 
οὐρανόϑεν. It may also be ren- 
dered, “after long time.” Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. 1. 26. v. 4. ° 

g 39. ἕπεται δὲ λόγος, &c. literally 
“ what I have said (λόγος) applies 
“to the fair-enthroned daughters 
“ of Cadmus.” 
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too doth Jove cherish her; her also doth her 


ivy-bearing son love. 


They relate’ again that 


in the deep amid the sea nymphs of Nereus life 
undying is likewise to all eternity decreed to 


Ino. 


Verily‘ in no wise is the pass of death known 
to mortals, neither can we decide whether with 
fortune unimpaired we may spend e’en one peace- 
ful day offspring of the sun: for various“ flow at 
various times to men the tides of joy and sorrow. 
So fate,-O Theron, that with god-sent weal rules 
this’ the joyous lot herited from thy forefathers, 


h 51—55. λέγουσι δὲ καὶ βίοτον 
ἄφϑιτον τετάχϑαε ᾿Ἰνοῖ, ἐν ϑαλάσ- 
σφ, μετὰ κόραις «ἁλίαις Νηρέος, ἀμφὶ 
τὸν ὅλον χρόνον. (i. 6. ἐσαεί.) 

i 55—61. The usual construction 
is: roe πέρας ϑανάτου βροτῶν ob 
- κέκριται (i. 6. οὐ δῆλόν ἐστι κατά) 
rt, οὐδὲ (κέκριται) ὁπότε (i. 6. πότε- 
ρον) τελευτήσομεν ἡσύχιμον ἡμή- 
ραν παῖδ᾽ ἡλίου, σὺν ἀγαϑῷ are- 
pei’ in which, by ἡσύχιμον ἡμέραν, 
the Scholiasts understand ἡμέραν 
ἡσύχιος, ἡ τοῦ ϑανάτου, “ the day 
“ of peace, or of death.” Ὁπότε, 
says the German editor, laborat 
seu sensu seu usu, seu scriptione. 
Vulgo accipitur ac si esset πότε- 
ρον. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 1. $0. 
V. L. 

As ὁπότε in the second member 
of the sentence seems to require 
τότε to precede, Heyne (vol. i. 30. 
Additt.) inclines to construe : ἦτοι 
πέρας ϑανάτου βροτῶν ov κέκρι- 


ται (i. 6. οὐ σαφές ἐστι card) τι, 
οὐδὲ (κέκριται πέρας ϑανάτου τότε 
γενησόμενον.) ὁπότε τελευτήσομεν 
ἡσύχιμον ἡμέραν, παῖδ᾽ ἡλίον, σὺν 
ἀτειρεῖ dyad’ ““ἰδὸ pass of death 
“is unknown to mortals, nor is it 
“known that such will happen 
“ when, with bliss unmarred, we 
“ may end the day of peaceful rest, 
“ offspring of the sun:” taking 
ἁμέραν to relate to the last day of 
life. This latter mode of constru- 
ing is generally preferred. Beck. 
Pind. Carmm. 1. 362. 

k 62—64. ἹΡοαὶ δὲ ἄλλαε εὐἀϑυ- 
ploy τε καὶ πόνων μετέβησαν (i. 6. 
μετέρχονται) ἐς ἄνδρας ἄλλοτε. 

1 66. Heyne’s reading is τόν- 
de. If you read τῶνδε, refer it 
to ἄνδρας of 1.64. In that case, 
from 63 to 67, render as follows : 
“Various too, at various times, 
“have flowed the tides of bliss 
“and of sorrow to the men af 
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in former times, brought™ also upon them adverse 

wo; whence the ill-destined son encountering 

slew his father Laius, and fulfilled the oracle 
spoken of old in Pytho. Whereat keen Erinnys srs.3.73. 
viewing the deed destroyed to him by civil strife 

his warring race, 


To Polynices dying was Thersander left te- 
nowned in youthful contests and the fields of war, 
helpful scion of the Adrastians’ house. From whose 
seed deriving his stock, it is meet the son of Aene- 
sidemus should receive the praise of song and Anr.s.s7. 
lyre ; for alone he” hath won Olympia’s guerdon ; 
while at Pytho and the Isthmus an equal triumph 
conferred on him and his brother, compeer in glory, 
the wreaths of the four-horse race, twelve times 
doubling the goal . From cares success 
frees him who tempts the contests. 


Wealth°® adorned with virtues, fulgent star, Ep.s.101. 


“ Cadmus’ race: thus fate, which 
“ now with god-sent weal preserves 
“the paternal joyous lot of these 
“his progeny, did also in former 
“ days,” &c. Aretius and Schmi- 
dius observe that, after mentioning 
the misfortunes of the women, he 
now passes to those of the men of 
Cadmus’ race. Ed. Ox. Pind. 26. 

τὰ 68—69. (μοῖρα) ἐπάγει (for 
ἐπῆγε) καὶ πῆμα τι παλιντράπελον 
ἄλλῳ χρόνῳ᾽ ἄγει being taken for 
the preterite, as is often done in 
narrations. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 


vol. i. p. 31. 

' n 87, αὐτὸς, i.e. μόνος" whereof 
many examples might be pro- 
duced. 

o 96—101. Construction: ὁ μὴν 
πλοῦτος δεδαιδαλμένος ἀρεταῖς, ἀσ- 
rip ἀρίζηλος, ἀληϑινὸν φέγγος ἀν- 
δρὶ, φέρει καιρὸν τῶν τε καὶ τῶν, 
(opportunitatem variarum rerum 
gerendarum,) ὑπέχων βαϑεῖαν a- 
yportpay μέριμναν" the predicate is 
explained, ὑπέχων BaSeiay μέριμ- 
vay ἀγρευτικὴν τῶν καλῶν. Bene- 
dict. Περ. Πινδ, p. δ4: Gedike ex- 


Str. 4, 
109. 
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true light to man, brings the power of achieving 
many noble deeds, inspiring the anxious deep 
pursuit of glory————.. Such? whoso possesses he 
kens also the future; that there forthwith the 
perverse souls of the departed pay forfeit: for be- 
neath’ the earth is one who judges the misdeeds 
committed in this Jove’s realm, pronouncing sen- 
tence, as bound by stern necessity ; while the good, 
enjoying the sun equally by night as by day, lead 
a life void of toil, vexing by force of hands nei- 
ther the soil nor the ocean wave through scant 
of food: no, near the honoured™ of the gods, 
they who have delighted in good faith pass a tear- 
less life; while the recreant shades endure hi- 


deous labour. 


plains the passage thus, “‘ Opulen- 
“ tia occasionem suppeditat perfi- 
“ ciendis modo his modo illis consi- 
“ liis, et adjuvat curam ex profundo 
“ quasi ad altiora tendentem gloriae- 
‘‘que investigandae studiosam.” 
Gedik. Pind. Carmm. Sel. p. 176. 

The same passage may be like- 
wise explained, φέρει καιρὸν τῶν 
τε (ἀγαϑῶν) καὶ τῶν (κακῶν,) ὑπέ- 
χων βαϑεῖαν ἀγροτέραν μέριμναν" 
“ bears the adventure of luck and 
“ adversity, using deep severe 
“ὁ thought.” Such is the explana- 
tion given by Koppé, in the Latin 
translation of Pindar’s Odes, pre- 
fixed to the second volume of 
Heyne’s edition of that poet. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. 2. 9. An old French 
translator explains μέριμναν aypo- 
τεραν, un iugement qui scait fort 


bien considerer et pourchasser les 
choses bonnes et honnestes. Marin. 
Ocuvres de Pindare, 1617. p. 21. 

p 102—106. εἴτις (for ὅστις) ἔχει 
μὲν (i.e. τὸν πλοῦτον ἀρεταῖς de- 
δαιδαλμένον) οἷδε τὸ μέλλον, (olde) 
ὕτι μὲν φρένες ἀπαλάμνοι ϑανόν- 
των ἔτισαν (for τίνουσι) ἐνθάδε 
ποινὰς αὐτίκα. 

q 106—108. τὰ δὲ (for γὰρ) ἀλιτρὰ 
ἐν τῇδε ἀρχῇ Διὸς, τις δικάζει κατὰ 
γῆς. φράσας λόγον ἀνάγκῃ ἐχϑρᾷ. 
Jove’s realm is heaven and earth. 

¥ 117. These τίμιοι (ἀπὸ) τῶν Se- 
ὧν are, according to the Scholiasts, 
Proserpine and Pluto. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm,. 2. 231. 5. R. Gedike takes 
the sense to be “ friends of the 
“ gods ;” in allusion to Aeacus, Mi- 
nos, and Rhadamanthus. Gedike 
Pind, Carmm. Sel. 176. 


ODE 1]. 17 


But whoso thrice’ tarrying in both worlds 
have continued to preserve their hearts wholly 
pure from unjust deeds, such, I say, have travelled 
the path of Jove to Cronus’ tower; where ocean- 
breezes fan the isle of the blessed: where glisten 
flowers of gold, some on the ground, some pen- 
dent from beauteous trees; while the streams feed 
others; with crowns and chaplets of these they 
entwine their hands, following the just behests of Ev.4.187. 
Rhadamanthus——Rhadamanthus, whom father 
Cronus, consort of Rhea, that owns a throne of | 


all the highest, holds his ready assessor. 


Among these men reckon Peleus and Cad- 
mus; there also, when by supplications she 


had relented the heart 


s- 128. τρὶς, thrice ; according to 
the Pythagorean palingenesia : to 
which the poet alludes in a frag- 
ment preserved in Plat. in Menone 
(c. 11.) οἷσι γὰρ ἂν Φερσεφόνα ποι- 
νὰν---ταλαιοῦ πένϑεος δέξηται, --- 
εἰς τὸν ὕπερϑεν ἅλιον κείνων --- 
ἐνάτῳ ἔτει ἀναδιδοῖ ψυχὰν πάλιν.--- 
ἐκ τᾶν βασιλῆες ἀγαυοὶ καὶ σϑένει 
κραιπνοὶ,---σοφίᾳ τε μέγιστοι ἄνδρες 
αὕξονται"---ἰς δὲ τὸν λοιπὸν χρόνον 
ἤρωες---ἁγνοὶ πρὸς ἀνϑρώπων κα- 
λεῦνται. “ The soul of those from 
““whom Proserpine hath received 
“‘ the forfeit for her ancient woe, 
“4 she in the ninth year restores 
“‘ to the sun above, until they be- 
“come kings, great in glory, wis- 
“4 dom, power, and to all eternity 
“ are called among men, virtuous 


of Jove, did his mo- 


“ heroes.” οἷσι for παρ᾽ ὧν. This 
passage proves evidently, not only 
the poet’s belief in metempsychosis, 
but also his opinion, that after 
nine years’ purgation in Haides, 
the dead are restored to life, and 
attain the rank of heroes. From 
the passage on which this note 
is written, we may likewise con- 
clude his belief, that after repeat- 
ed purgations, the virtuous dead 
are raised to the highest felicity 
attainable by such as are not 
gods ; the seat of which bliss he 
clearly distinguishes from Ely- 
sium. See Gedik. Pind. Carmn. 
177. Hey. Pind. Carmn. iii. 37. 
Fragmenta ex Threnis. Tpig may 
be taken for an indefinite number. 
Ox. Pind. 39. 


Str. 5. 
145. 
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ther Thetis bring Achilles; him who overthrew 
Hector, Troy’s’ unconquered, unshaken pillar, 
and gaye to death Cycnus, and Aurora’s Ethiopic 
son. 


Within the quiver beneath mine elbow many 
are the pointed bolts sounding to the knowing ; 
but to the many they need interpreters————. 
Wise is he who knows much by nature; but the 
taught" in their chattering are prope to speak 
vain words, as the ravens to croak against Jove’s 
godly bird——. Onwards, my soul, to the mark 


t 148. We have likewise the 
following description of the dwell- 
ing of the blessed by Pindar, pre- 
served in Plutarch. Consol. ad A- 
polion. p. 120. Τοῖσι λάμπει μένος 
ἀελίου---τὰν ἐνϑάδε νύκτα κάτω-“--- 
φοινικορόδιαί τε λειμῶνες---εἰσὶ προ- 
ἄστειον αὐτῶν᾽"---καὶ λιβάνῳ σκιε- 
ρον---καὶ χρυσοκάρποισι βίβριϑε. - 
καὶ τοὶ μὲν ἱππείοις γυμνασίοις,-- 
roi δὲ πεσσοῖς, τοὶ δὲ φορμίγγεσσι 


. φέρπονται---παρὰ δὲ σφισιν εὐαν- 


ϑὴς--ἅπας τέϑηλεν ὄλβος.---ὀδμὰ 
δ᾽ ἐρατὸν---κατὰ χῶραν κίδναται 
ἀεὶ,--ϑύματα μιγνύντων πυρὶ τη- 
λεφανεῖ---παντοῖα ϑεῶν ἐπὶ βωμοῖς. 
“On them shines in the night, 
“here beneath, the sun’s ray: 

‘ meads damasked with purple 
« roses, are to them as a suburb; 
<¢ and the shady land is laden with 
“ groves of trees bearing gold and 
“ incense. Some among them seek 
pastime in equestrian and gym- 
“ nastic exercises, others in games 
“ of chance, others in striking the 


“ lyre: near them blooms jocund 
“ plenty: and o’er the lovely coun- 
“ try sweet fragrance is scattered, 
“ ag on the altars of the gods they 
“mingle with the glistening fire 
“ manifold perfumes.” σπεσσοῖς, in 
allusion to a certain sort of game 
of tables used among the ancients. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. vol. iii. pp. 31. 
et seq. 

u 156—158. Construction: pa- 
ϑόντες (discendo-rem-assecuti) δέ 
(εἰσὶ) λάβροι γηρύειν (σὺν) παγ- 
γλωσσίᾳ, ὡς κόρακες (λάβροι εἰσὶ 
γηρύειν) ἄκραντᾳ πρὸς ὄρνιχα 
ϑεῖον Διός. The general reading 
is yapveroy (instead of γαρύεμεν 
for ynpvew) if it be preserved, the 
poet may be supposed to use the 
dual in order to fix the satire on 
Simonides and Bacchylis, his ri- 
vals, according to the Scholiasts, 
at Hiero’s court: the dual, how- 
ever, is sometimes used for the 
plural. Gedik. Pind. Carmm. Sel. 
Ὁ. 179. 


ODE II. 19 


now bend the bow: say, at whom do we aim, 
once more heaving the bright shafts from our 
courteous mind 3 


Stringing my bow against Agrigentum, with 
veracious mind will I speak* an oath-bound 
speech: I will vouch that for these hundred years 
the city ne’er produced a hero to his friends more 
beneficent in heart, or more liberal in hand, than 
Theron. Yet doth’ the malice of insensate men Ev.s. 118. 
invade his glory, unjustly encountering him, and 
endeavouring that slander may conceal his noble 


feats by foul deeds 


Since the ocean sand 


outstrips number, who can recount how many 
joys this hero hath wrought to others? * 


x 166—178. Αὐδήσομαι λὖγον ἐν- 
ὄρκιον (ἐν) ἀληϑεῖ νόῳ, μή πόλεν 
τεκεῖν ἑκατόν γε ἐτέων (ἐντὸς,) ἄν- 
δρα τινὰ μᾶλλον εὐεργέτην φίλοις 
(iv) πραπίσιν, ἀφϑονέστερόν τε 
(κατὰ) χεῖρα Θήρωνος. From the 
foundation of Agrigentum to The- 
ron’s conquest, was a space of 
about one hundred years. Gedik. 
Pind. Carmm. Sel. 179. 

y 173—178. ἀλλὰ κόρος συναντό- 
μένος ob (σὺν) δίκῃ, ἀλλὰ ὑπὸ (for 
ἀπὸ) μάργων ἀνδρῶν, (ἐπ-)λέβη al- 
νον, ϑέλων τε τὸ λαλαγῆσαι ϑεῖναι 
κρύφον ἐσθλῶν κακοῖς ἔργοις. The 
above is the most satisfactory con- 
struction I have seen of this ob- 
scure sentence: some difficulty 
still lies in rd λαλαγῆσαι, for which 
Pauw unsuccessfully proposes rs 


AaA. Hermann denies that τὸ 
λαλαγῆσαι ϑέλω is Greek, and, 
therefore, unites ϑέμεν to rd λαλα- 
Yijoat, and to κρύφον also. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. vol. iii. p. 284. 

z 180. Diodorus Siculus ie as lit- 
tle sparing as Pindar in praise of 
Theron, 1. xi. c. 53. Ὁ Θήρων 
τὴν ἀρχὴν ἐπιεικῶς διῳκηκὼς καὶ 
ζῶν μεγάλης ἀποδοχῆς ἐτύγχανε 
παρὰ τοῖς πολίταις καὶ τελευτήσας 
ἡρωϊκῶν ἔτυχε τιμῶν. Page 194. 
vol. iv. Bip. ed. Again, Excerpt. 
p. 558. Θήρων ὁ ᾿Ακραγαντῖνος 
γένει καὶ πλούτῳ, καὶ τῇ πρὸς τὸ 


᾿πλῆϑος φιλανϑρωπίᾳ πολὺ προεῖ- 


xev οὐ μόνον τῶν πολιτών, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ πάντων τῶν Σικελιωτῶν. E 


Gedik. Pind. Carmm. Sel. 


THE THIRD 


OLYMPIC ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO THE SAME THERON AS THE FOREGOING, 


ARGUMENT. 


The poet prays the approbation of the Dioscuri, and of Helen 
their sister, while he sings Theron the Olympic victor, 
1-17. Mentioning the olive wreath, he digresses to the 
history of Heroules’ introduction of that tree to the Pelo- 
ponnesus, 17—60. The Ode ends by ascribing to the 
Dioscuri the triumph, and exalting the victor. 


x 


{Date and. nature of the victory uncertain.) 


ὅτ. 1. 


OLYMPIANS. 


ODE III. | 


TO THE SAME THERON AS THE FOREGOING. 


AS’ in rearing* Theron’s song of victory; the 
glory of his steeds, gifted with unwearied feet, I 
exalt famed Agrigentum,- so’ I seek to please 
Tyndarus’ sons, kind to strangers; Helen too, 


adorned with comely tresses. 


a 1—6. Conatruction: Περαίρων 
κλεινὴν ᾿Ακράγαντα, ὀρϑώσας ὕμ- 
νὸν ᾿Ολυμπινίκην Θἥρωνος, ἄωτον 
ἵππων ἀκαμαντοπύδων, εὔχομαι ἡ- 
δεῖν Τυνδαρίδαες τε φιλοξένοις, καλ- 
λιπλοκάμῳ 9 Ἑλένῃ. Hermann 
explains ὥωτον ἵππων, by “laudem 
equorum,” and places it as above 
in opposition to ὕμνον" (Hey. Pind. 


Carmm. vol. iii, 285.) other editors: 


deny that ἄωτον ἵππων can signify 
any thing but “ praestantes equos.” 
Heyne proposes in the various 
readings ἵππων τ᾽ ἄωτον" if you 
adopt this latter, construe γεραίρων 
κλεινὴν ᾿Ακράγαντα, ἀκαμαντοπό- 
δων ἵππων re ἄωτον, ὀρϑώσαις 
ὕμνον ᾿Ολυμπιονίκην Θήρωνος, eb- 
Xopas ἡδεῖν, &c, * Exalting famed 


And the Muse” 


“¢ Agragas, and the flower of cours- 
“ers, as I rear Theron’s hymn of 


‘ Olympic victory, 1,” &c. Hey. 


Pind. Carmm:wol. i. p. 46. 

Ὁ 710. Construction: Movqa . 
παρέστη μοι, εὑρόντι οὕτω ποι νεοσί- 
yadoy τρόπον, (ὥστε) ἐναρμόξαι ἀγ- 
λαόκωμον φωνὴν Δωριῴ πεδίλῳ. By ᾿ 
the Scholiast οὕτω is explained ἐὰν 
rolg Διοσκούροις. ἀρέσιυ" according 
to which the translation would be, 
“To that end doth the Muse,” &e. 
From the words οὕτω pot ἐρχέσϑω 
ἡ Μοῦσα, &c. of the Scholiast, in 
his explanation of this passage, 
some read (instead of παρέστα) ra- 
plorn for παρίσταϑι, “ and to that 
“ end dothou, O Muse, attend me,” 
&c. Sudorius has followed this 


ODE 1. 


hath aided me; thus in truth. fading ἃ new and 
stately measure to attune to Dorian rhythm the 


gorgeous jubilant strain——For sure‘ the wreaths Anr.1.10. 


encircling the- triumphant .coursers’ manes claim | 
from me this god-imparted due, πὶ seemly mood 
to temper for Aenesidemus’ son the many-toned 
lyre, the blast of flutes, and the accord of words—. 


Nay,’ Pisa’s -self bids me sing: Pisa, from 


interpretation in his translation of 
Pindar’s Odes into Horatian me- 
tres. Ox. Pind. App. p. 4.——#é- 
διλον signifies literally a shoe, the 
same as ὑπόδημα. It is explained 
by the Scholiast as equivalent here 
to ῥυθμός" for as the shoe fits the 
foot, so does this hymn suit Dorian 
harmony. 

ὁ 10—16. Construction: ἐπεὶ στέ- 
φανοι ἐπιζευχϑέντες (ταῖς) χαίταις 
(τῶν ἵππων) πράσσουσί με τοῦτο 
χρέος ϑεόδμητον, συμμίξαει πρεπόν- 
τως παιδὲ ᾿Αενησιδήμου φόρμιγγά τε 
ποικιλόγηρυν, καὶ βοὴν αὐλῶν, έ- 
σιν τε ἐπῶν. 

ἃ 17---34. #, re Mica (εἰσπράττε- 
ταί pe Or ἀπαιτεῖ με) γεγωνεῖν" ἀφ᾽ 
fic (i.e. ἀπὸ Πίσας) ϑεόμοροι dowal 

νίσσονται ἐπ’ ἀνθρώπους, ᾧ τινι 
(singular for the plural οἷς τισι) ’As- 
τωλὸς ἀνὴρ, ἀτρεκῆς ᾿Ἑλληνοδίκης, 
κραίνων προτέρας ἐφετμὰς ‘Hpaché- 
ovc, ἀμφιβάλοι κόμαις ὑψόϑεν βλε- 
φάρων γχλαυκόχροα κόσμον ἐλαίας. 

The olive here alluded to, is the 
κότινος or wild olive, a tree which is 
not to be confounded with the olive 
cultivated in the south of France, 
Spain, Italy, and other warm 


countries, from which the potable 
oil is extracted; the fruit of this 
latter grows on separate stalks, 
and when ripe is not unlike the 
damson, or damascene plumb; its 
leaves also are of a dark green; 
whereas the fruit of the xcérivog 
hangs.in small bunches of eight or 
nine berries; its leaves are of a 
light green. Great quantities of 
this tree are seen in various parts of 
the Morea, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Athens: the natives press 
from the fruit a bitter oil, used in 
the church lamps. I am thus par- 
ticular in stating what I know of 
the wild olive, or oleaster, as I-un- 
derstand a description of it is not 
generally found in works of natu- 
ral history. 

Hermann and Pauw propose to 
join ἀτρεκὴς γλεφάρων “ fixo, fir- 
“ mo oculo intuens.” Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. vol. iii. p. 285. 

Αἰτωλος ἀνὴρ, (1. 22.) One Oxy- 
hus, an Aetolian, having canducted 
the Heraclidae, when they return- 
ed into Peloponnesus, received 
from them, by way of recompense, 
the government of the Eleans, who 


34 


Ep. 1. 19. 


OLYMPIANS. 


whom preceed the heavenly lays, to deify the men 
whose locks, the Aetolian sire, upright umpire of 
the games, fulfilling Hercules’ ancient mandates, 
gitds above the brow with azure-colored orna- 


ment of oliye 


The olive, which, fairest monument * of Olym- 


from him were afterwards called 
Aetoliang, as the younger Seho- 
liast informs us. For it must be 
observed that the Hellanodic, or 
preaident of the Olympic games, 
was always ehosen from amoag 
the Eleans. West's Trans. of Pind. 
Oxford, 1810. p. 275. That the 
Hellanodic was an Elean may be 
collected from Herodotus’ account 
of the embassy sent by that people 
40 Peammis, kisg of Egypt. He- 
rod. Exterpe 160. 

Ta the passage which is the sub- 
ject of the present observations, 
the poet ascribes the importation 
of the wild olive to the Theban 
Hercules, as is proved by vv. 60— 


- 55. Pansanias seems to attribute 


ft ὦ the Ideean Hercules, who 
was much mere ancient than the 
former. Paus. lib. v.c.7.4. The 
same author informs us, thet the 
Olympic wreaths were plucked 
from one certain tree, growing 
within the Altig, and known by 
the name παλλισγέφαγος. Pous. lib. 
v. c. 15. 8. 

e 24 32. Construction: ἣν 
(namely, τὴν. ἐλαίαν.) κάλλεστφω 
μιῶμα. τῶν ἄϑλων (ἐν) ᾿Ολωμπίᾳ, 
᾿Αμφειγρνωγνέδης were, πείσας δῆμον 
Ὑπερβορέων ϑεράποντα ᾿Απόλλω- 
νος, ἤνεγκεν ἀπὸ δακειαρῶν πηγῶν 


Ἴστρου. “Oye (i. 6. Ἡρακλῆς, ) φρο- 


νέων πιστὰ (πατρὶ) gre παγνδόκῳ 
ἄλσει Διὸς σκιαρόν τε ῥύτευμα, ξυ- 
νὸν ἀνϑρώποις, στέφανόν τ᾽ ἀρε- 
σεῆς, Aogerding to the reading 
propesed in Heyne’s note on this 
pessage—Seperovra, λόγῳ, πιστὰ 
φρονεων Διός αἴτει, πανδόκῳ ἄλσει, 
σειχρόν τε φύτευμα, &c.—the trans- 
lation would be, “ Which fairest 
“monument of the Olympian 
“ games, ahadowy plant, common | 
“ to men, and crown of worth, Her- | 
“ exiles of old, faithfully mindful | 
“of Jove's precinct, ample mead, . 
“ brought from Tster's embowered 
“ apringa, by eniresty persuecing 
“the Hyperborean rece, worship 
“pers of Phoebus:” aire: being — 
taken to be the third case of οαὖτος,ἦ 
i,e. τέμενος" and pot as in the 
usnal tzauslatian, a poetical li 
cence for gre, from alriw. | 
Aliwardtmade-3¢pdrovra, de 
γῳ, πισσὰ φρονέων, Adie "Adres rave 
Shaw ἄλσιεν, σκιαρόν τε φύτευμα ἔν- 
voy, ὅγᾳ. —-“ Which fairest monu- 
“ ment of the Olympic combats, 
“ glory of Jove’s ample Altis, eha- 
“ dowy plant, commoa to men, and 
¢ erown of virtue, Hercules of old, 
“* faithfully mindfal, broyght from 
“ Teter’s,” ἂρ. ἄλσαν, taken from ἃ 
Neapoliten mapwacript, first col- 


ODE III. 25 


pia’s combats, Amphitryon’s son of yore brought 
from Ister’s shady founts, gained by persuasion 
from (lit, having persuaded) the race of Hyperbo- Sra. 3.38. 
reans, worshippers of Apollo. Loyally mindful 
of his sire, he asked for Jove’s ample grove, that 
receives all comers, an umbrageous plant of com- 
mon use to men, and the crown of worth. For 
already had the altars been consecrated to his fa- 
ther,’ and the moon in her mid-course, borne on a 
golden car, had at eve illumed before him her Anr.2.s7. 
whole disk, and founded on sacred Alpheus’ craggy 
shores the incorrupt judgment of mighty contests, 


together with the quinquennial games. 


But the land of Pelops,* in the vale of the Cro- 


lated by a friend of Ahlwardt’s. 
Ahlw. Pind. Carmm. Lipsiae 1820. 
p. 16. 
For an account of the Ister or 
_Danube, see Herod. Melpomene, 
cc, 48—61, This historian in the 
same book (cc. 82—85.) relates 
what he had been able to col- 
lect concerning the Hyperboreans, 
whose offerings the Delians pre- 
tended to have received. The ac- 
count, however, is cautiously ter- 
minated with the words: εἰ δέ εἰσί 
τινες Ὑπερβόρεοι ἄνϑρωποι, εἰσὶ καὶ 
ὑπερνότιοι ἄλλοι. This remark will 
not be deemed unnecessary, since 
among the witlings of the day it 
is a growing fashion to deride the 
most noble of historians, as the in- 
ventor and propagator of senseless 
fables, to deceive his country and 


poaterity. 


684. According to the Scholiast, 
αὐτῷ is put for ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ Ἣρα- 
κλέους" “ For already the altars 
“having been by him reared to 
* Jove, the fall moon had illumed 
“ her whole orb ;” literally “ eye.” 
The fall moon is called διχόμηνις, 
because diya κόπτει τὸν μῆνα" the 
more usual epithet would be πα»- ᾿ 
cidnyvoc. With the ancients, the 
νουμηνία, or new moon, always 
began the month. Benedict. Πινδ, 
περ. p.75.— Eortpac may be ta- 
ken (as in the translation) adver- 
bially, or as a genitive governed by 
ὀφϑαλμόν' according to which 
last, “eye of the evening” will 
be a lyric epithet of the moon. 
Another poet calls the sun βλέφα- 
ρον ἡμέρας. Soph. Antig. 104. 

g 40—41. The construction may 
also be taken thus: ἀλλὰ χῶρσς ἐν 


Er. 2. 46. hie to the Istrian land 
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nian mount, grew no beauteous trees: undecked" 
by these the spot seemed unto him subject to the 
sun’s sharp beams: anon his soul stirred him to 


There Latona’s equestrian daughter welcomed 
him forth from Arcadia’s hills and many winding 
recesses coming: what time, through Eurystheus’ 
mission, necessity, decreed by Jove, compelled lrim 
to bring to Ehs the fleet doe, armed with horns 
ef gold: which to Dian dedicating, Taygeta erst 


βήσσαις (τοῦ) Πέλοπος (τοῦ) Κρο- 
νίου οὐκ ἔϑαλλε, &c. “ But the 


“land im the dales οὗ Cronian Pe- 


“ lops grew no,” &c. Saturn begot 
Pluto, the mother of-Tantalus, who 
was father to-Pelops. Schol. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. vol. iii. p. 253.. 

h. 43—44. Construction : κῆπος 
γυμνὸς (ὧν). τούτων (namely, τῶν 
δένδρων) .ἔδοξεν . αὐτῷ ὑπακούειν 
ὀξείαις. αὐγαῖς. ἡλίου. It appears 
rathér'strange that. Pindar should 
give (above v.81.) to this sterile 
spot the appellation ἄλσος, grove 
(if the reading be correct,) and here 
likewise «#7o¢,,which, from its ap- 
plication in the other Odes, would 
mean any thing but a desert, bleak 
site, (Ἐξαίρετον Χαρίτων νέμομαι--- 
κᾶπον" Q.ix.40. Γλυκὺν ἀμφὶ κᾶ- 
πον---᾿ Αφροδίτας. P. ν. 31.).but it 
is probable that he alludes to its 
appearance in his own days. See 
Schol. R. Hey. Pind. _Carmm. vol. 
ili. p. 254. 

1 50—52. Construction: εὖτε 


ἀνάγκη πατρόϑεν (i.e. ἡ ἀνάγκη, ἡ 
ἀπὸ τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτοῦ, τοῦ Διὸς) ἦν- 
τυξ μιν, ἀγγελίαις Ἐὐρυσϑέος (i. 6. 
de ἀγγέλων Εὐρυσϑέως,) ἄξοντα 
ἔλαφον ϑήλειαν χρυσόκερων" When 
Alcmena was pregnant with Her- 
cules, and Nicippe with Eurys- 
theus, Juno, jealous of her hus- 
band’s mistress, obtained his pro- 
mise that the firstborn of the two 
infants should be lord over the 
other: the god promised, and Juno 
straight hurried the birth of Eu- 
rystheus, who, as the godly pledge 
had been given, and could not be 
recalled, became, by necessity, mas- 
ter over Hercules. Hence Pindar 
very properly uses. the words. ἀ»- 
aykn πατρόϑεν “ necessity pro- 
*¢ ceeding from, caused by his sire.” 
Schol. Hey. Pind. Carmm: vol. iii. 


p. 255.. Lemp. Class. Dict. Ἑυ- 


RYSTHEUS. 

" The fragment of Anacreon,. quo- 
ted by the Scholiast, (Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. ‘iii. 256. s.v.) when speak. 


ODE ΠῚ. =. 


marked * sacred. Her following, he descried e’en Sra.s. ss. 
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that land behind' the gales of bleak Boreas. 
There tarrying he admired the trees, and sweet 
desire™ filled him of planting of them around 
the goal twelve times doubled by the contending 


steeds. 


E’en," therefore, to this festival does he come 
propitious with the twin godlike sons of the deep- - 


girt Leda ; for unto them, faring to Olympus he Αντ. 3.64. 


bequeathed to rule the wondrous strife of heroes 
in worth, and in guidance of the rapid car. 


ing of poets representing does as 
horned, is to be read thus :— 
Old re νεβρὸν 

Νεοϑηλέα, γαλαϑηνὸν, 

Ὅς τ᾽ ἐν try κεροξσσης 

Ὑπολειφϑεὶς ἀπὸ μητρὸς 

᾿Επτοήϑη" 
“ Like the tender, suckling fawn, 
“ that left within the coppice by his 
“ὁ horned dam has been frighted.” 
Vide Beck. Pind. Carmm. i. 383. 

k 54. The Scholiast says, there 
was written on her neck, Tavyiry 
ἑερὰν ἀνέϑηκεν, According to the 
other Scholiast, the words on her 
_ horns were Ταϑγέτη ταύτην ἀφιε- 
pot ᾿Αρτέμιδι. Schol. Hey. Pind. 
‘Carmm. vol. iii. p. 266. 

1 56—57. Paraphrase: Beyond 
Thrace, the land where Boreas 
dwelt. Dam. Lex. Gr. sub voce 
ὄπισϑεν. 

m ὅ8---60. Construction: γλυκὺς 
ἵμερος ἔσχεν αὐτὸν (ὥστε) φυτεῦσαι 
τῶν (i, 6. dn’ αὐτῶν) περὶ τέρμα 
δωδεκάγναμπτον δρόμου ἵππων. 

Ὁ 61—66. Καί νυν (ὁ Ηρακλῆς) 


ἵλαος νίσσεται ἐς ταύτην ἑορτὴν, 
σὺν διδύμοις ἀντιϑέοις παισὶ Λήδας 
βαϑυζώνου" τοῖς (i. 6. τούτοις) γὰρ 
(ὁ Ἡρακλῆς,) ἰὼν Οὔλυμπόνδε (i. 6. 
εἰς "Ολυμπον,) ἐπέτραπε νέμειν ϑαη- 
τὸν ἀγῶνα ἀνδρῶν περί τε ἀρετῆς 
καὶ διφρηλασίας ῥιμφαρμάτου. Se- 
neca, Benef. 1. 8. observes that 
the Graces were generally repre- 
sented as “soluta et pellucida 
“ veste,” and seldom “ praecine- 
“tae;” from this authority it has 
been urged, that Χάριτες βαϑύζω- 
vot, P. ix. 3. should be rendered 
“‘ Graces of the flowing τοῦθ; ἃ 
meaning which perhaps applies to 
the word βαϑύζωνος throughout 
Pindar. (Schneider, Greek and 
German Lex. βαϑύζωνος.)] If the 
zone among the ancients was simi- 
lar to that worn in the present 
day by Romaic ladies, the term 
βωϑύζωνος is evidently nearly e- 
quivalent to the English long- 
waisted ; which, in maidens, may 
certainly be regarded as an attri- 
bute of chastity. 


Ee. 8. 73. 
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My soul° then impels me to proclaim, that 
through the gift of the well-mounted Dioscuni, 
glory has come toTheron, and to the Emmenidae ; 
for of all mortals they honour them with most 
friendly boards, keeping in pious spint the feasts 
of the blessed ————. 


As? among the elements water excels ; again, as 
of wealth gold is the most venerable, so Theron 


. now attaining by his family virtues to the utmost 


verge of glory, touches the pillars of Hercules ; 
beyond, all, both to wise and unwise, is un- 
passable: nor, indeed, will I advance farther ; 


*twere vain. 


ο 67—74. Construction: Θυμὸς 
δ΄ οὖν ὀτρύνει ἐμὲ φάμεν, κῦδος ἐλ- 
ϑεῖν ᾿Εμμενίδαις Θήρωνί τε, ebix- 
wav Τυνδαριδῶν διδόντων" ὅτι 
(οἱ "Eppevidac καὶ αὐτὸς ὃ Θή- 
ρων) ἐποίχονται αὐτοὺς (i. 6. τοὺς 
Δίοσκοὐύρουρ) πλείσταις ξὲνίαις rpa- 
πέζαις, φυλάσσοντες τελετὰς μακά- 
ρων (Ev) εὐσεβεῖ γνώμῳ. The Em- 
menidae was Theron’s tribe. The 
Scholiast observes, that the con- 
janctions δ᾽ ὧν wa (Doric for δ᾽ 
ody πω) are expletives, σύνδεσμοι 
παραπληρωματικοί. Schol. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. vol. ii. p. 258. rpa- 
πἔζαις ξεινίαις is taken by Heyne 
as allusive to the “ epulae sacro- 
“rum,” to which strangers were 
invited. By others these words 
are supposed to allude tothe Theo- 
xenia (ϑεοξένια) celebrated by The- 
ron in honour of Castor and Pollux, 


who, it appears, were much vene- 
rated at Agrigentum; hence the 
Ode is generally inscribed τῷ αὐτῷ 
θήρωνι εἰς Θεοξένια (ϑύοντι") “To 
“the same Theron sacrificing in 
“‘ the Theoxenia.” 

p 75—81. Construction: εἰ δὲ 
ὕδωρ μὲν ἀριστεύει (κατὰ τῶν Rote 
πῶν στοιχείων, χρυσὸς δέ (ἐστιν) 
αἰδοιέστατον κτεάνων' νῦν ye Θή- 
βων, ἱκάνων ἀρεταῖς οἴκοϑεν (i. 9. 
διὰ οἰκείων ἀρετῶν) πρὸς ἐσχατιὰν 
(viene, )ἡ ἅπτεται στηλῶν Ἡρακλέους" 
τὸ πόρσω δὲ ἐστι ἄβατον σοφοῖς καὶ 
ἀσόφοις" οὐ μὴν διώξω (τὸ τοιοῦτο") 
κενὸς εἴην. Literally “I were vain.” 
In my edition of Pindar, (Lipsiae 
MDCCCXvVI!I.) δ᾽ ἔτι is by an error of 
the press put v. 80. for δ᾽ ἔστι. 

The ideas expressed in this final 
period are nearly the same as those 
of O. i. Str. 1. 


THE FOURTH 


OLYMPIC ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO PSAUMIS OF CAMARINA, 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 


ARGUMENT. 


The poet, after an invocation to Jupiter, extols Psaumis for 
his victory and for his desire to honour bis country, 1—21. 
Thence he takes occasion to praise him for his skill in 
managing horses, his hospitality, and his love of peace, 
21—27, The poet then declares, that no falsehood pol- 
lutes his song, as is proved by experience, the proof of 
mortals, 27-30, This he exemplifies by the history of 
Erginus. 


(Date of the victory, Olymp. 82, 1; or A.C. 452.} 


Sta. 1. 
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ODE IV.. 


TO PSAUMIS OF CAMARINA, 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 


MOST lofty Zeus, rider of the thunder, borne 
on unwearied feet, thee I invoke: for thy circling 


hours have sent me to 


ἃ 1—17. Construction : (ὦ) Ζεῦ, 
ἐλατὴρ βροντῆς ἀκαμαντόποδος--- 
σαὶ γὰρ ὧραι ἐλισσόμεναι ἔπεμψάν 
με μάρτυρα ὑψηλοτάτων ἀέϑλων, 
ὑπὸ (i. 6. διὰ) ποικιλοφόρμιγγος 
ἀοιδῆς"... ξένων δὲ (i. 6. γὰρ) εὖ 
πρασσόντων, ἐσλοὶ ἔσαναν αὐτίκα 
πρὸς τὴν ἀγγελίαν τὴν γλυκεῖαν... 
ἀλλὰ ὦ Κρόνου παῖ, ὃς ἔχεις Αἴτνην 
Trov ἠνεμόεσσαν ὀβρίμον ἑκατογ- 
κεφάλου Τυφῶνος, δέχου, Χαρίτων 
ἕκητι, τόνδε Κῶμον, χρονιώτατον 
φάος εὐρυσϑενέων ἀρετῶν. 

᾿Ελατὴρ signifies, literally, dri- 
ver; yet as to ride is a very frequent 
meaning given to ἐλαύνω, it was 
supposed that the derivative might 
participate in that signification : 
so in the fragment, Ti «dd- 
λιον ἀρχομένοισιν, ----- καταπαῦυο- 
μένοισιν,--ἢ βαϑύζωνόν τε Aarw— 
καὶ ϑοᾶν ἵππων ἐλατῆρας ἀεῖσαι: 


testify the most high of 


“ What more noble can we sing, 
“‘ whether beginning or ending, 
“than the deep-girt Latona and 
“the riders of the fleet coursers?” 
speaking of Castor and Pollux. 
—Hey. Pind. Carmm. vol. iii. 
p. 47. 

From reai γὰρ to ἐσλοὲ must be 
read in parenthesis : as is gene- 
rally the case after a long inter- 
posed sentence, the last word pre- 
ceding the parenthesis is, with some 
slight alteration, repeated and pre- 
ceded by ἀλλά: thus in the above 
strophe Ζεῦ is altered to ὦ Κρόνου 
wat’ the use of the Latin autem is 
nearly the same. See Cic. de Offi- 
ciis, i. 8. and the note of the Heu- 
singers on that passage. 

Χαρίτων ἕκατι. ἕκατι, Doric for 
ἕκητι, is often used by Pindar for 
ἕνεκα. (N. iv. 86; N. viii. 81.) The 


ODE IV. 31 


contests in a lay, accompanied by the many-toned 

lute their hosts haying fortunate success, 

straight at the sweet tidings rejoice the good-—— 

do thou, I say, son of Cronus, who holdest Aetna, 

windy burthen-of the stark hundred-headed Ty- 

phon, do thou, for the Graces’ sake, receive this 
jubilation of Olympic victory, ever-during lustre Aws.1.16. 
of worth widely potent ; for on Psaumis’ car” it 
advances. 


Psaumis, who, crowned with Pisan olive, 
seeks to raise glory upon Camarina May 
Jove be to his future prayers propitious: for I 
extol him as passing skilled to train the steed, 
joying in hospitality tendered to all, and with 
soul sincere inclined to peace, guardian of the 


weal, 


With no guile will 1 stain my song: experience 


Graces presided over the giving 
and returning of favours. Diod. 
Sic.1. δ. c. 18. (ταῖς Χάρεσι-------τὸ 
κατάῤχειν εὐεργεσίας καὶ adv 
ἀμείβεσϑαι ταῖς προσηκούσαις χά- 
pin τοὺς εὐποιήσαντας.) Psaumis 
being noted for his liberality, as 
appears v. 25, must have been un- 
der the especial protection of the 
Graces; hence the poet invokes 
Jupiter to greet this hymn for the 
Graces’ sake. (Gedik.Pind.Carmm. 
Sel. p. 182.) According to West 
and Welsted, the Oxford editors, 
Χαρίτων ἕκατι signifies, for our 


friendships’ sake. Ox. Pind. 48, 
Others take χάρις to mean, glory, 
as in many other passages of Pin- 
dar. Benedict.makes it to allude 
to the humanity and piety of the 
conqueror. Bened. Πινδ. περ. 85. 
I have followed Gedike’s explana- 
tion, as being, to me at least, the 
most satisfactory. 

Ὁ 19. Before ὀχέων supply ἐπί. 
Or with Hermann construe txes (ὁ 
κῶμος,) Ψαύμιος ὀχέων (κῶμος ὧν.) 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. vol. iii. p. 288. 
The reader will observe that κῶμος 
is personified. 
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Er.1.31. sure is the proof of mortals ; 
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Experience 


which from the taunts of the Lemnian dames freed 
Clymenus’ son ; for when clad in brazen arms‘ he 
had won the race, forth stepping for the wreath, 
thus to Hypsipyle he spake: ‘* Behold me! in 
* fleetness unconquered! the same are my arms 


“ and heart. 


Oft among even youthful men do 


*¢ silvery locks appear e’en ere the seemly time of 


«¢ life.’’* 


c $8—34. Construction: νικῶν 
(part. pres. for the aorist νικήσας, 
Bened. Πινδ. περ. p. 87.) δὲ (for 
yap) ἐν χαλκοῖς ἔντεσι (κατὰ) δρό- 
μον, εἶπεν Ὑψιπύλῳυ, ἰὼν μετὰ (for 
πρὸς, 88 in Ο. i. 107. μετὰ τὸ 
Ταχύποτμον ἔϑνος) στέφανον. 

ἃ 43. According to the generality 
of interpreters, the history of Er- 
ginus is introduced to excuse the 
early whiteness of Psaumis’s hair; 
but it was probably brought for- 


ward by the poet merely to express. 


that the fact proved the truth of 
his song, as in the case of Erginus 
the fact proved that hero to possess 
strength and valour superior even 
to the hale and youthy. Since 
few, if any, of the digressions, as 
they are called, of this poet are 
unconnected with the heroes of his 
song, we may fairly presume Er- 


ginus to have been an ancestor of 
Psaumis. If so, χαρίτων ἕκατι, 
* For the Graces’ sake,” as I have 
translated it, would be peculiarly 
appropriate, since Erginus was 
king of Orchomenus, favourite 
dwelling (O. xiv.) of those god- 
desses. Gedik. Pind. Carmm. Sel. 
p. 184. There were two persons 
mentioned in antiquity as bearing 
the name Erginus. The one of 
Orchomennus, son to Clymenus ; the 
other a Milesian, son to Neptune. 
The latter of these is placed among 
the Argonauts by Apollonius, L. i. 
186. by Orpheus and Hyginus: 
but Pindar, it appears, placed the 
former in the number of those 
valiant heroes, since Hypsipyle, 
queen of Lemnos, was contempo- 
rary with the Argonautic expedi- 
tion. 


THE FIFTH 


OLYMPIC ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO THE SAME PSAUMIS. 


AS PRE FOREGOING, 


Conqueror in the Race of Mule Cars. 


» 


ARGUMENT. 


The poet invokes Camarina to greet Psaumis’ song of victory, 
blending therewith praise of the conqueror, 1---19. Praise 
of the hero contmued, 20—39. The poet then pours forth 
ἃ prayer to Jove to prosper Camarina and the remainder of 
Psaumis’ life, 40—53. And ends with an exhortation to 
his hero to be contented. 


{Date of the victory, Olymp. 82. 1. or A.C. 452.] 
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ODE V. 


TO THE. 


SAME PSAUMIS AS THE FOREGOING, 


Conqueror tn the Race of Mule Cars. 


& 


sm.1. LD) AUGHTER of Ocean! * do thou with gladsome 


heart receive this the sweet flower of lofty worth 
and of the wreathes bestowed in Olympia, and of 
the rapid-footed mule-car, boon of Psaumis ; him 


a 1—10. Camarina is invoked 
as one ef the Oceanides. For the 
hetter intelligence of this Ode, it 
will be proper to give in this place 
some account of the city. Cama- 
rina was a town of Sicily, near to 
a lake of the same name; it was 
watered by the river Hipparis, 
v. 27. It suffered much from the 
fluctuations of fortune. It was 
founded by the Syracusans in the 
45th Olympiad ; (Thucyd. 1. 6.c.5. 
and Dodwel. Annal. Thucyd. p. 23.) 
in the 57th Olympiad it was razed 
by the same people; but rebuilt 
about sixty years afterwards by 


“Hippocrates, king of Gela, (as 


may be inferred from Herod. 
1. 7. c. 154.) But a short time 
elapsed before it was once more 
destroyed by Gelo, king of the Sy- 
racusans, who compelled the inha- 
bitants to migrate to Syracuse.— 
(Herod. 1. 7.156.) In the fourth 
year of the 79th Olympiad, and 
consequently not long before The- 
ron’s victory, Camarina was re- 
built, for the third time, by the in- 
habitants of Gela (Diod. Sic. 1. 11. 
c. 76. Dedwel. Annal. Thucyd. 
p. 45.) Camarina is therefore pro- 
perly termed by the poet, v. 19, 
γέοικον ἕδραν. Gedik. Pind. Carmm. 
Sel. p. 185. 


ODE V. 35 


who,” amplifying thy peopled burgh, hath, O Ca- 
marina, during the most mighty feasts of the gods 
and the five-day contests in the race of chariots, 
and of mules, and of the single-reined courser, 
honoured the six twin-altars with offerings of 
kine: to thee conquering he hath wrought brilli- 
ant glory, and proclaimed Acron his sire, and thy 
new-dwelt site his country. Sre.2.20. | 
Forth come* of Oenomaus’ and Pelops’ lovely 
dwelling, he hymns thy chaste grove, O Pallas, thou . 
protectress of cities,and Oanus’ stream, and the lake 
fast by, and the sacred bed, whereby Hipparis laves 


Ὁ 8—16. Construction: ὃς (i. 6. 
ἑαῦμις,) (ὦ) Καμαρίνα, αὔξων τὴν 
σὴν λαοτρόφον πόλιν (ἐν) ἑορταῖς 
μεγίσταις ϑεῶν, ἀέξϑλων τε πεμπτα- 
μέροις ἁμίλλαις, ἵπποις, ἡμιόνοις 
τε, μοναμπυκίᾳ τε, ἐγέραρεν YE δι- 
δύμους βωμοὺς ὑπὸ βονϑυσίαιρ. 
The more usual translation is : 
“ Who exaiting, O Camarina, dur- 
“ing the mighty feasts of the gods 
“and the penthameral wagers of 
“the games, thy city, fosterer of 
“ good store of people, in the race 
“ of horses yoked four abreast, and 
“of mules and of the single-har- 
“nessed steed, hath honoured O- 
“lympia’s six double altars with 
“holocausts of oxen.” Which 
translation supposes Psaumis to 
have won three prizes at the games: 
hence by the Scholiast, γέγραπται 
ὁ ἐπινέκιος τῷ αὐτῷ Ψαύμιδι, νική- 
'σαντι κέλητι, ἀπήνῃ, καὶ τετρώρῳ. 
Hey, Pind. Carmm. vol. ii. 271. 


Gedike joins ϑεῶν to βωμούς. Ge- 
dik. Pind. Carmm. Sel. p. 185.— 
The six double altars, alludéd to 
above, were dedicated by Hercules’ 
to—I. Jove, Neptune; II. Juno, 
Minerva ; 1II. Mercury, Apollo; 
IV. Graces, Bacchus; V. Diana, 
Alpheus; VI: Saturn, Rhea. All 
these were wont to be strewed 
with victims by the Olympic vic- 
tors. 

ὁ 20—38. Construction: ἵκων 
δὲ παρὰ σταϑμῶν ebnpdrwy Olvo- 
μάου καὶ ἸΠλοπος, το. Oenomaus, 
and after him Pelops, was king of 
Elis ; so that by this periphrasis 
the poet means no more than that 
Psaumis being returned from Elis, 
δα. West's Trans. of Pindar. Ox- 
ford, 1810. p. 280. Σταϑμὸς is 
always used by Pindar in the 
sense of domicilium, domus. Ol. 
x.110. Pyth. iv, 186. . Isth.vii.65. — 


. Str.8. 89. 
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the town: swiftly too has he united a tall forest of ! 
firm buildings, from poverty raising to splendour | 
this-race of citizens-——. | 


Ever in noble ventures do toil and wealth strive — 
against works veiled in danger, But the success-_ 
ful are held e’en by their fellow-countrymen to be 
wise————. | 


High-enclouded saviour Jove, who dwellest on : 


the Cronign bill, who honorest the wide-rolling | 


Alpheus and the hallowed Idan cave !* I come thy | 
suppliant, warbling in Lydian reeds, beseeching | 
thee to adorn this city with noble manliness.— | 
May Jove vouchsafe‘ too a kindly old age to — 
conduct thee, Olympic victor, delighter in Neptu- | 
nian steeds, Psaumis, to death, thy sons surround- 
ing thee. 


Whoso possesses 8 healthful fortune, expending 


ἃ 29. κολλῷ re for ἐκολλᾷ re (ὁ 
Ψαῦμις.) The nominative of κολλᾷ 
is taken by some to be Ἵππαρις' 
thus the translation would be, “ by 
“ which Hipparis laves the city, 
“ (στρατὸν for δῆμον, and thet for 
“ πόλιν.) and (floating down the 
“timber and other materials,) 
“‘ unites,” &c. The aptness of the 
comparison of a city to a forest 
needs not to be pointed out to the 


’ yeader. 


e 42. 'Idaiéy re σεμνὸν ἄντρον' 


the cave of Mount Ida, in Crete, 
where Jupiter was educated. 

f 48-63. Construction: καὶ 
(αἰτήσων τὸν Ala, ὥστε) γῆρας εὖ- 
ϑυμον φέρειν σε, Ψαῦμε ᾿Ολυμπιό- 
wks, ἐπιτερπόμενον Ἰοσειδωνίοις 
ἵπποις, ἐς τὴν τελεντὴν (τοῦ βίου 
gou,) υἱῶν (σοι) παρισταμένων.--- 
Hermann joins εὔϑυμον τελευτήν. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. vol. 111. p. 200. 

g 58—57. Literally; “If any — 
“one irrigates healthful fortune, — 
“ with his treasures benefitting his 


fe 


τι 


ODE V. 37 


his treasures in generous deeds, and thereto adds 
fair renown, let him covet not to become a 


god. 


“ friends, (or, according to Damm, 
‘¢ ¢ abounding in wealth,’)and there- 
“tt having added glory, let him 
“ not covet to become a god.”— 
“Apdecy, thus, seems to be a meta- 
phorical expression for amplify, in- 
crease, αὔξειν, and taken from the 


_ horticulture of southern lands, of 


which irrigation constitutes the 
principal part : now αὔξειν is often 
used by the poets for ἔχειν, φέρειν, 
with a certain idea of amplification 
as among the Romans, alere, fo- 
vere. Ὑγίεις, like the English 
healthful, may signify firm, stable, 
the characteristic of wealth ob- 


tained by fair and . honourable 
means. Hey. Pind. Carmm. vol. i. 
p. 64. 

Gedike proposes to read dpdecper 
Synizesin : “ Whoeo drinks of bliss 
“ healthful, i.e. unintoxicating,” &c. 
A metaphor somewhat analogical 
to the καταπέψαι μέγαν ὄλβον. 


Ο. i. v. 88. Gedik. Pind. Carmm. ᾿ 


Sel. p. 186. 

Pindar uses the word iapsiwy 
only in one passage, besides that 
now before us, and then in the 


sense of benefacere, φίλοις ἐξαρκέων. 
Nem. i. 47. 


THE SIXTH 


OLYMPIC ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO AGESIAS OF SYRACUSE, 


Conqueror in the Chariot drawn by Mules. 


ARGUMENT. 


The poet, after comparing the opening of his Ode to the 


beautiful portico of a palace, built by a skilful architect, 
celebrates Agesias on account of his Olympic victory, his 
being guardian of the altar of Jupiter, and his ancestors 
having colonized Syracuse, 1—14, From these circum- 
stances he is compared to Amphiaraus, 15—-37. The 
poet then speaks of Agesias’s ancestors, 38—45. And 
thereby introduces a long digression on Pitane, Evadne, 
and lamus, 46—122. . The poet then returns to Agesias, 
and declares himself, in some measure, of the same coun- 
try; and exhorts Aeneas, the leader of the chorus, to exert 
himself, directing him to celebrate Syracuse, Ortygia, and 
Hiero, 128—165. He congratulates Agesias on having 
two countries, and concludes with a prayer to Neptune. 


[Date of the victory, during Hiero’s reign, Olymp. 16. (A.C. 476.) 
77 οὐ 18.) ᾿ . 


OLYMPIANS. 


ODE VI. 


TO AGESIAS OF SYRACUSE, 


Conqueror in the Chariot drawn by Mules. 


sre.1. AS when* we contrive-a stately mansion, sup- 


porting on golden pillars the well-built portal of 
the edifice, we will construct the hymn : for open- 
ing the work behoves to raise a front far spark- 


ling. 


‘Were® there now one victor in Olym- 


pia, priest at Pisan Jove’s prophetic shrine, and 


a 1--δ. Construction: ὧς tre 
(πτηγνύομεν) ϑαητὸν μέγαρον, ὑ- 
“ποστήσαντες χρυσέας κίονας εὗτει- 
xe προϑύρῳ ϑαλάμου, πήξομεν 
(ὕμνον.) χρὴ δὲ (for γὰρ) ἀρχομέ- 
voug ἔργον Seivac πρόσωπον τη- 
λανγές. 

Ὁ ὅ---14. εἰ δὲ (for ody) εἴη μὲν 
(rec) ᾿Ολυμπιονίκης, ταμίας τε βω- 
pe μαντείῳ Διὸς ἐν Πίσῃ, συνοικισ- 
Thp τε τῶν κλεινῶν Συρακουσῶνγ' 
τίνα ἂν ὕμνον φύγοι ἐπικύρσας (pro 
τίνι ὕμνῳ μὴ ἐπικύρσαιμ) κεῖνος ἀνὴρ, 
ἐν ἀοιδαῖς ἱμερταῖς ἀστῶν ἀφϑϑνων 
(i.e. ἀοιδομῦνος ὑπ’ ἀστῶν) "ἴστω 
γὰρ Σωστράτου υἱὸς ἔχων δαιμόνιον 
πόδα ἐν τούτῳ πεδίλῳ: Agesias 
was Olympic victor, and as descend- 
ed from Iamus, claimed the right of 


sacrificing at the altar of Jove in 
Olympia; his ancestors also had as- 
sisted in the foundation of Syracuse. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. vol. i. p. 65; 
vol. iii, p. 285. Vv. 12, 14, 
express metaphorically that’ the 
foregoing attributes apply to Age- 
sias, who was son to Sostratus. 

The Scholiast says, that, the 
hero’s being hymned by his unen- 
vious countrymen, is brought for- 
ward by the poet in his honour, 
since citizens are, from nature, in- 
clined to envy each other. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. vol. Hi. p. 284. It 
was probably a similar reason that 
introduced the emphatic cai before 
πολίταις in the preceding Ode, 
y. 87. 


ODE VI. 41 


famed Syracusa’s joint colonizer, what strains 
could disdain such a hero, celebrated even in the 
lovely songs of his unenvious citizens? Let Sos- Anr.1.12. | 
tratus’ son know that within this shoe stands his 
blissful foot . 


Deeds® void of danger are honoured, neither 
when done among men, on the dry land, nor 
aboard the hollow ships: whereas, if aught 
gallant be achieved with toil, many are they who 
record it————. 


Agesias 1 for thee is the praise at hand, which, 
of yore, Adrastus, in justice, forth poured from 
his tongue, to the honour of the augur Amphia- 
raus, Oecleus’ son, what time the earth had en- 
gulphed him and his noble coursers. For now,” Er.1.33. 
that, before Thebes, the dead of the seven pyres 
had been consumed, Talaus’ son spoke a speech 
the like of this: “1 bewail the eye of mine army, 


c 14—15. So Hesiod (Opp. et and Amphiaraus ; and Nem. ix.57. 


D. 287)— ὁ 28—25. Construction: (τῶν) 
Τῆς δ᾽ ἀρετῆς ἱδρῶτα ϑεοὶ xpo- νεκρῶν δὲ (for γὰρ) (τῶν) ἑπτὰ πυ- 
πάροιϑεν ἔϑηκαν. ρῶν τελεσθέντων ἐν θήβαις, Ta- 


ἃ 18—22. Construction: (ὦ) 
“Αγησία, τὶν {i. 6. σοὶ) δὲ ἕτοιμός 
(ἐστιν) alvog, by ποτε "Αδραστος 
ἐφθέγξατο ἀπὸ γλώσσης ἐν δίκῃ ἐς 
μάντιν ᾿Αμφιάραον Οἰκλείδην, ἐπεὶ 
γῆ κατέμαρψεν αὐτόν τά νιν καὶ 
ἵππους φαιδίμας. See in Lemp. 
Class. Dict. the history of Adrastus 


λαϊονίδης εἶπε τοιοῦτόν re ἔπος"--- 
Otherwise, according to 8. V.; 
ἑπτὰ πυρῶν νεκρῶν redecSiv- 
των, “ For now that the se- 
“ ven funeral pyres were heaped 
“up,” &e. regarding τελεσθέντων 
as placed for τελεσϑεισῷν, predi- 
cated of the feminine plural πυρῶν. 


G 
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‘fa goodly soothsayer, and valiant to engage with 
** the lance.’’ Such‘ too now befits the Syracusan 


man, lord of my choral song. 


Tho’ no lover. of 


strife, nor one overmuch inclined to wrangle, yet 
vouching the mighty oath, I will publicly testify 


of him the same; and 


shall favour me . 


the sweet-toned Muses 


Yoke for me now, Ὁ Phintis! the vigour of 
the mules, to the end that anon® we may guide 
the car onwards o’er the plane path, so may I 
reach e’en to the stock' of heroes: for more than all 
others do these know to lead that way, now that 
in Olympia they have won the wreaths ; to them 


therefore behoves to ope the gates of song 


f 29—36. Construction: rd (in- 
stead of ὃ, and that for τὸ πρὸς 
᾿Αμφιάρεων ῥηϑὲν) πάρεστι νῦν καὶ 
Ξυρακσυσίῳ ἀνδρὶ δεσπότῃ κώμου, 
(i.e. τῷ ᾿Αγησίᾳ.) (ἐγὼ) οὖν οὐ φι- 
λόνεικος, οὔτε δύσερίς τις ἄγαν ὧν, 
καὶ ὀμόσας μέγαν ὕρκον, μαρτυρήσω 
γε σαφώς οἱ (i.e. τῷ ᾿Αγησίᾳ) τοῦτο 
(τὸ ἔπος, ὃ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ ᾿Αμφιαράου 
λέγεται) μελίφϑογγοι δὲ Μοῦσαι 
ἐπιτρέψουσίν (μοι τοῦτο.) 

g 37. Phintis, the charioteer’s 
name. One of the Scholiasts takes 
φίντις to be a Dorism for φίλτις for 
φίλτατε' supposing the poet here, 
as in very many other passages, to 
apostrophize his own genius. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm.i. ἡ. 70. V.L. Ca- 
ninius in his Greek Grammar says, 
that the Doric diminutive φίντις 


is derived from φίλτατος.---ἀλλὰ 
ζεῦξον" the Greek poets often place 
ἀλλὰ immediately after the invoca- 
tion. Ox. Pind. p. 68. The sense 
of the following passage seems to 
be: “ I will make use of this mule- 
“ὁ victory to publish the praises of 
« Agesias’ race; and let Pitane, 
“ where Iamus was both, be the 
“ theme of my song.” Beck. Pind. 
Carmn. i. 897. 

h 39. d τάχος for ᾧ τάχος * quam 
celerrime :” this I have translated 
by “ anon” in the second part of 
the sentence; it might have been 
joined to the former, “ Quickly 
“ now, Ὁ Phintis,” &c. 

i 40. πρὸς γένος ἀνδρών, i. e. 
πρὸς τὸ γένος τῶν προγόνων τοῦ 
᾿Αγησίου. 
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To-day by times must we fare to Pitane on 
Eurotas’ bed ; Pitane, who, after conversing with Avr.2.48. 
Neptune, son of Saturn, is related to have borne 
Evadne, maiden of the violet-tresses : but within 
her bosom she held concealed the virgin throes, 
and in the teeming month,' forth sending her 
handmaids, bade them give to educate the infant 
unto Elatus’ hero™ son, him who swayed in Pha- 
sane the Arcadian men, and was allotted to dwell 
on Alpheus. 


There nurtured the maid first, beneath Apollo, 
tasted of sweet love ; but from Aepytus" she hid Er. 2. 59. 
not the full time that she bore the godly efflu- 
ence. He then with acute prudence, compressing ° 
in his mind wrath unspeakable, departing, sped to 
Pytho, there to advise touching such insufferable 
calamity. 


Meanwhile the damsel, under the swart bushes 


k 51. παρϑενίαν ὠδῖνα, “ virgin κύριος. Pyth. ix. 80. 


“throes.” Those secretly produced 
by reputed virgins are called παρ- 
ϑένιοι παῖδες" so Homer (Il. x’. 179) 
Τῆς δ᾽ ἑτέρης Ebdwpog ἀρήϊος nye- 
μόνευς ---- Παρϑένιος. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm., ii. 292. 

1 52. κυρίῳ δ᾽ ἐν μηνί (supply 
τοῦ rixray,) which, for want of 
᾿ better terms, I am compelled to 
translate, “ In the teeming month.” 
It signifies rather, “ in the month 
“ fixed and determined for her deli- 
“very.” The same sense applies to 


m 68. This son of Elatus, who 
undertook the care of the forlorn 
Evadne, was named Aepytus. v.59. 

n 59—60, Construction: (Evdé- 
vn) κλέπτουσα (metaph. for κρύπο 
rovoa, i. 6. ἔχουσα) ϑεοῦ γόνον οὐκ 
ἔλαϑε Αἴπυτον ἐν παντὶ χρόνῳ. 

ο 61—65. ἀλλὰ ὁ μὲν (Αἴπυτος 
γνοὺς,) πιέσας ἐν ϑυμῷ χόλον οὐ 
φατὸν (σὺν) ὀξειᾷ μελέτῳ, ἰὼν Πυ- 
ϑώνάδε, ᾧχετο μαντευσόμενος περ 
(ἕνεκα) ταύτης ἀτλάτου πάϑης. ἡ 
δὲ (Εὐάδνη) &c. 
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deposing her zone inwove with purple, ‘and her 
‘silver urn, forth brought a godly-minded boy: 


while to her assistance 


Phoebus of. the golden 


hair invoked ‘gentle Lucina? and the weird sisters: 


issued to light Iamus. 


Sre.3.73. straight, in easy birth,’ forth from the womb, 


Racked’ with grief, she 


left the babe on the earth ; while, obedient to the 
gods’ behests, two azure-eyed dragons * tended. the 
forlorn boy, and fed’ him with the bees’ invi- 


gorating produce. 


The king now came guiding the car from craggy 
Pythbo, and of all his household inquired for the 
boy Evadne bore, for he vouched he was begot of 


‘p 72. συμπαρίστασέν re. The 
particle τε is joined to the verb, 
although serving to conjoin two 
substantives, 'EXevSw and Μοίρας. 
So Horace in Carm. Saec. Ut can- 
tus referatque ludos, for ut cantus 
ludosque referat. Ox. Pind. p. 64. 

q 73. The reader may consult 
with some advantage, as far as the 
explanation of the text is ¢oncern- 
ed, Benedict’s noté on this passage, 
which I shall not quote, as I think 
proper to sacrifice clearness to de- 
cency. Ben. Πι» δ. wep. Ὁ. 106. 

r ἴδ. enZopiva, i. 6. λυπουμένη, 
in an agony of grief at the loss of 
her virtue, she left the child, neg- 
lecting to fulfil the duties of mo- 
ther. Ben: Πινδι περ. p. 106. 

"5. 76—80. Constraction: δύο δὲ 
γλαυκῶπες δράκοντες, (ἐν) βουλαῖς 
Δαιμόνων κηδόμενοι, ἐδπρέψαντο 
αὐτὸν tp ἀμεμφεῖ μελεσσῶν, ‘i, 6. 


διὰ μέλιτος") ᾿Ιὸς from ἰήμι, signi- 
fies etymologically what is thrown 
forth: hence it is used to mean 
shaft, poison, &c. (Damm. Lex. 
Graec. 943.) The saccharine mat- 
ter of flowers is, after due concoc- 
tion in the body of the fiy, thrown 
forth into the comb: ἀμεμφὴς sig- 
nifies literally, harmless, blameless. 
Pauw takes ἰῷ in its genera] sense 
of poison, which was rendered by 
the all-powerful gods (δαιμόνων 
βουλαῖς) harmless and nutritive, 
(ἀμεμφὲς,) and therefore might be . 
compared to honey, hence (ἰῷ με- x 
λισσῶν.) For if thereby honey it- 
self be understood, bees would 
have fed the hoy rather than dra- 
gons. In spite of Pauw’s remarks, 
one does not easily conceive how. 
an infant can be fed with poison. 
Pauw Nott. in Pind. 40. Beck. 
Pind. Cannm. 398. 
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Phoebus, and would to those on earth be ἃ pro- Anr.s.s4. 
phet pre-eminent above all ‘mortals ; neither 

would his lineage ere be broke. Thus in truth did 

he ddvise: but they averred they had neither 

heard nor seen the.infant, now five days born ; 

but he was hid among the rushes, and in a brake 
impervious, his tender frame bedewed with the 
violets’ yellow and purple rays; and thence‘ his 
mother bade him bear to all eternity that death- Er. 3. 96, 
less name. 


He what time he had culled the fruit of sweet 
golden-crowned youth, in night descending to mid 
Alpheus, invoked, under the vault of heaven, Nep- 
tune his progenitor, widely potent, and the guar- 
dian archer of Delos, founded by the geds, entreat- 
ing for himself some public honour." Anon his 
sire’s veracious voice responded and bespake him: 
‘ Arise,* my son, follow my voice, and let us 


t 93. Construction: καὶ (διὰ) rd 
(for ὃ i. 6. διὰ τὸ τοῖς ἴοες δροσίζεσ- 
Sa) μήτηρ κατεφάμισεν αὐτὸν κα- 
λεῖσϑαε τοῦτο ὄνομα ἀϑάνατον σύμ- 
παντὶ χρόνῳ’ This name was 
Iamos, from the Greek ἴον, a yio- 
let, Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 299.. 

Ὁ 102. λαοτρόφον τιμὴν, “an 
“honour that cherishes, benefits, 
“prospers, the people.” Some 
read λαότροφον τιμὰν, “an honour 


“ prospered by the people:” which- 


last epithet is certainly not so well 
adapted as the-former to Iamus’ 
future dignity, that of Jove’s Hie- 


rarch. Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. p.75, 
V. L. In the following line, ἐᾷ 
κεφαλᾷ (for κεφαλῇ) is a periphra- 
sis of ἑαυτῷ. 

x 107—108. Construction: ὄρ- 
σον, (ὦ) τέκνον, δεῦρο (ἕνεκα) τοῦ 
ἵμεν (for εἶναι) ἐς (τὴν ἐσομένην) 
πάγκοινον χώραν, φήμης (ἐμῆς) 
ὄπισϑεν. Literally, “ Arise, O 
“son, hither come, that thou may- 
“ est go, following my voice to the 
‘‘ spot, common to all; i. 6. here- 
“ after common to all;” since all 
were admitted to contend in the 
Olympian list, 
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‘wend to the land which future days shall see 


“© common to all.’”’ 


srxti0o, Then they won their way to lofty Cronus’ tall 


cliff ; there the god yielded’ unto him the twofold 
treasure of prophecy ; first to hear then the voice 
of omens unconscious of falsehood ; and next when 
coming to Olympia the daring Hercules, noble 
scion of the Alcides, founded his father’s thronged 
feast and the mighty law of contests, then did 
Apollo bid his son to rear fast by Jove’s high 
altar the. prophetic fane.—From those days thrice 
famed thro’ Greece is the race of Iamus’ sons; 
and with glory followed also bliss. 


‘Now they who worship virtue, obtain the path 
of brilliant fame.—The deed proves the man.— 


y 111—119. Construction : "Ey- 
$a ot Grace ϑησαυρὸν δίδυμον μαν- 
᾿ φρσύνηρ᾽ τότε μὲν ἀκούειν φωνὴν 
(ὀρνέων, or τῶν Sedv,) ἄγνωσ- 
τον ψευδέων» εὖτε ἂν δὲ Ἡρακλῆς 
ϑρασυμήχανος, σεμνὸν ϑάλος ᾿Δλ- 
caddy, ἐλθὼν (εἰς Ολυμπίαν,) κτίσῃ 
ἑορτήν τε πλειστόμβροτον πατρός 
re, τεϑμόν τε μέγιστον ἀέϑλων, 
τότε αὖ ἐκέλευσεν (Ἴαμον) ϑέσϑαι 
χρηστήριον ἐπὶ βωμῷ ἀκροτάτῳ 
Ζηνός. One of the Scholiasts re- 
marks, that the re after πατρὸς is 
not, as some suppose, an expletive, 
but is placed by the poet to ex- 
press that the temple of Saturn, 
whence the hill was called Cro- 
nian, existed there before ; or that 


the feast was of Jove and the eleven 
other gods. Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 
$04. The signification of the above 
sentence seems to bo, that Iamus 
received instantly the gift of divi- 
nation by augury; and again, when 
Hercules founded the Olympic 
games, he was endowed with the 
power of prophesying by means of 
the sacrifices. The Scholiast in- 
forms us, that the Iamidae, or pro- 
phetic descendants of this son of 
Apollo, were wont to cast the skins 
of the victims into the fire, and so 
to foretel probably the event of the 
combat to the contending athlets, 
as we may infer from Ol. viii. 
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Albeit the scorn of the envious o’erhangs them, 
on whom, first doubling with their steeds the 
twelfth cirque, honored victory has ere shed a 
glorious form : 


But if in truth dwelling beneath Cyllene’s brow Ep. 4.131. 

thy maternal grandsires, O Agesias, have, in pious 
mood, oft with frequent sacrifice, suppliant, pre- 
sented the herald of the gods, Mercury, who 
sways Olympia’s list and the lot of conflicts, and 
who honours manful Arcadia: if so, he it is, son 
of Sostratus, with his loud-pealing sire, that effects 
thy good fortune. 


On my tongue* methinks I have a sharp whet- 
stone, which attracts me nothing loath to the 
flute’s sweet-flowing breath. 


The Stymphalian fair-blooming Metope is my 
grandam, she who brought forth Thebes the tamer St. δ. 
of steeds, Thebes, whose lovely water I drink, weav- 
ing for gallant heroes the varied hymn.——Urge 

‘now thy compeers, O Aeneas,* first to resound Par- 


x 140—143. Construction: ἔχω 
ἐπὶ γλώσσῃ τινα δόξαν ἀκόνης λι- 
γυρᾶς, ἥ προσξλκει με ἐϑέλοντα καλ- 
λιρόοις π-“νοαῖς (ὀργάνων) Where 
ἔχω δόξαν τινα ἀκόνης ἐπὶ γλώττο 
is poetic for ἀκόνη᾽ δοκεῖ pot εἶναι 
ἐπὶ τῇ yhwrry, according to Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. i. 79. 


a 149. Aeneas, according to the 
Scholiast, was the χοροδιδάσκαλος, 
whom Pindar, through the weak- 
ness of his own voice, was obliged 
to employ to recite his hymns. 
This person seems to have shared 
with the poet the misfortune of — 
Boeotian birth. The adage (Bow- 
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thenian Juno ; next to shew whether in very truth 
we eschew the olden taunt—Hog of Boeotia—for 
thou art the upright minister, the scytale” of the 
fair-haired Muses, dulcet cup of goodly-sounding 
strains.—Bid them too be mindful of Syracuse and 
Ortygia, ruling which with blameless sceptre and 
perpending honest deeds, Hiero honours the pur- 
ple-footed Ceres, and the feast of her daughter, 
drawn by milk-white steeds and the might of 
Aetnean Jove: him the sweet-toned lyres and 


᾿ songs do know. 


‘the Olympic victor. 


ria vc,) alluded to in the 153rd 
line, originated in the similarity 
bétween the ancient name of the 
Boeotians, “Yayrec, and the term 
"Y¢,a hog. Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 
310.—H»y ὅτε tac Βοιώτιον ἔϑνος 
ἔνεπον. Frag. of Pindar from 
Strabo. Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii. 69. 

Herman, who supposes this 
hymn to have been sent to Stym- 
phalus, and not to Syracuse, 
as is the general opinion, does 
not agree with the Scholiast in 
regarding this Aeneas as a cho- 
rodidascalus, but supposes that he 
was some relation and host of Age- 
sias in Stymphalus, to whom this 
hymn was sent, therewith to greet 
This conjec- 
ture is strengthened by the poet’s 
using the expression λείποντα (line 
169,) not λιπόντα thereby giving 
us to understand that Agesias was 
about to return to Syracuse, not 
that he had returned. Hey. Pind. 
Cann. 111. 294. 


May time onwards rolling 


Ὁ 154. σκυτάλη, properly a staff; 
when the Lacedxwmonians sent a 
general to some distant province, 
they were wont to provide him with 
a cylindrical staff, the counterpart 
of which they kept themselves. If 
they wished to transmit any orders, 
they wrapt, spiral-form, a leather 
thong on the staff they had in their 
own possession, and thereon wrote 
the despatch : unrolled, the letters 
and words were so broken, that it 
was impossible to decypher their 
meaning: but when received by 
the general, and wrapt around his 
own corresponding staff, the sen- 
tence became again legible. Pin- 
dar therefore calls Aeneas the 
Scytale of the Muses: thereby in- 
sinuating that he was the herald of 
their words unto others. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. ii.312. See Hobbes’ 
observation on the scytale, Trans. 
of Thucyd. Oxford, 1823, b. i: 
ch; 181, p. ὅδ. 
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ne'er destroy his bliss, but may he with lovely 
amity greet Agesias’ choral hymn, ‘who, from 
home to home,° comes forth from Stymphalus’ 
walls, quitting fleecy Arcadia’s mother . Be- 
hoveful* to the mariner are two anchors to cast 
from the rapid ship in the stormy night. Propi- 
tious, may god send glorious the lot of these and 
of those . Sovereign master of the deep, 
spouse of Amphitrite, with the golden distaff, do 
thou give a smooth voyage free from cares—do 
thou also prosper the sweet flower of my hymns. 


Ep.5. 167, 


ς 167. οἴκοϑεν οἴκαδε. That is alcay κλυτὴν τῶνδε (i. 6. τῶν ’Ap- 


to say, leaving one of his homes, 
Stymphalus, since by his mother 
he was an Arcadian; and going to 
his other home, Syracuse. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. ii. 817. A similar 
Latin expression, ex domo in do- 
mum, occurs in the Life of Atticus, 
by C. Nepos. Oxford, 1815, p. 71. 

ἃ 170—180. Construction: dya- 
Sa δὲ πέλονται δύο ἄγκυραι, (ὥστε) 
ἀπεσκίμφϑαι ϑοᾶς ἐκ νηὸς ἐν χειμε- 
pig νυκτί" (εἴϑε) ϑεὸς φιλῶν παρέχοι 


κάδων) ἐκείνων τε (i, e. τῶν Συρα- 
κουσίων.) (σὺ) δὲ (ὦ) δέσποτη πον- 
τόμεδον, πόσις χρυσηλακάτου ᾿Αμ- 
φιτρίτης, δίδουν (τῷ ᾿Αγησίᾳ) εὐθὺν 
πλοῦν, καμάτων ἐκτὸς ὄντα, ἄεξε δὲ 
εὐτερπὲς ἄνϑος ἐμῶν ὕμνων. The 
idea contained in the first sentence 
is the same as that of Propert. lib. 
ii. ad Demoph. Nam melius duo 
defendunt retinacula navem. Ox, 
Pind. 71. 


dl 


THE SEVENTH 


OLYMPIC ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO DIAGORAS OF RHODES, 
Conqueror ta the Caestus. 
------ -" 


ARGUMENT. 


The poet begins this noble song of triumph with a simile, by 
which he endeavours to shew his great esteem for those 
who obtain the victory im the Olympic and other games, 
1—20. And seeing the great actions of Diagoras, takes 
up the resolution of celebrating him, the isle of Rhodes, 
his country, and his father Damagetus, 20—35. Dama- 
getus, and consequently Diagoras, being descended from 
Tlepolemus, who led over a colony of Grecians from Argos 
to Rhodes, where he settled, and obtained dominion of 
that island, 35—60. Hence a long digression to the his- 
tory of that island, where Tlepolemus received divine ho- 
sours, 00—146. The victories of Diagoras are then re- 
counted, and a prayer offered for his prosperity. 


[Date of the victory, according to the Scholiast, ΟἹ. 79. 1. or A.C. 464.] 


OLYMPIANS. 


ODE VII. 


TO DBDIAGORAS OF. RHYDES, 


Conqueror in the Caestus. 


5τι.1. AS* when a father with his wealthy hand taking 
the prime of stores and glory of the feast, a beaker 
of massy gold, mantling with the vine dew, 
then drinking to the youthfal bridegroom and ho- 
nouring his kindred, gives it him to bear from 
home to home, and thus, amid bystanding friends, 
makes him envied his connubial league. So, deal- 
ing ‘to winning heroes the flowing nectar, boon of 
the Muses, sweet fruit of genius, I also gladden 
the victors in Olympia and in Pytho. 


Ant.2.12. 


a 1—11. Construetion: ὡσεί 
τις ἑλὼν ἀπὸ χειρὸς ἀφνειᾶς (for 
σὺν χειρὶ ἀφνειᾷ) φιάλην πάγχρυ- 
σον, κορυφὴν κτεάνων, συμποσίου 
Te χάριν, καγλάζουσαν ἔνδον δρόσῳ 
ἀμπέλου, δωρήσεται (ταύτη») νε- 
avig γαμβρῷ (φέρειν) οἴκοϑεν (i. 6. 
ἀπὸ τῶν οἴκων τοῦ πενθεροῦ) οἶκα- 
δὲ (i. 6. ἔς τὰ ἑαυτοῦ οἰκήματα.) 
προπίνων (απὸ ταυτῆς,) τιμήσας τε 
κῆδος ἐὸν, ἐν (τούτῳ) δὲ ἔϑηκέ μιν 
ζηλωτὸν (ἕνεκα) ὁμόφρονος εὐνῆς, 
φίλων παρόντων" the latter part 
may also be construed: ἐνέϑηκε 
δέ μιν ξηλωτὸν, &c. ᾿ According to 


many, the passage must be trans- 
lated and construed as follows :— 
“ As when a father in his wealthy 
“ hand grasping the prime of trea- 
“ sures, a goblet of gold, sparkling 
“inwardly with the dew of the 
“ grane, then drinking therefrom, 
“and honouring his kindred, and 
“the grace of the feast, gives it to 
“ὁ the young bridegroom, from home 
“ [0 bear to home, and amid sur- 
“ rounding friends, makes him en- 
“ vied his connubial league ;” lite- 
rally, bed. xadog the Scholiast 
explains by συγγένειαν. 


ODE VII. &3 


And happy the man whom goodly renown doth 
compass now on this, anon on that, doth ex- 
alting poesy glance, with the sweet-toned harp and 
the sounding wind instruments - And now Ep. 1. 33. 
accompanied by both,” I come caroling Diagoras, 
and Rhodos, ocean nymph, child of Venus and 
the Sun, so may I laud both the gallant giant 
hero, that, on Alpheus and Castalia, hath crowned 
his forelock (lit. himself) with the guerdon of 
combat, and his sire Damagetus, beloved of Jus- 
tice, who, with an Argive host, inhabit the isle of 
three cities, fast by wide-famed Asia’s prow 


Of these,° Hercules’ mighty progeny, I will seek, sra.a.se. 


Ὁ 28—35. Construction : καὶ νῦν 
κατέβαν (for νῦν δὲ ἔρχομαι) ὑμνῶν 
ὑπὸ (for μετὰ) ἀμφοτέρων (ἰ. 6. μετὰ 
αὐλῶν καὶ λύρας) σὺν Διαγόρᾳ Ῥό- 
ov νύμφην, τὴν ποντίαν παῖδα 
᾿Αφροδίτης Ἡλίου τε, ὄφρα αἰνόσω 
εὐθυμάχην πελώριον ἄνδρα, στεφα- 
νωσάμενον ἄποινα πυγμῆς παρὰ 
᾿Αλφειῷ καὶ παρὰ Κασταλίᾳ, πατέ- 
pa τε Δαμάγητον ἁδόντα (pleasing 
to) Aiey, ναίοντας σὸν αἰχμῇ ᾿Αργείᾳ 
τρίπολιν νῆσον πέλας (κατὰ τοῦ) 
ἐμβόλου εὑὐρυχόρον Αἰσίας. Heyne 
takes στεφανωσόμενον to be in the 
middle voice ; others in the pas- 
sive, construing, ὄφρα αἰνέσω, (ἐς) 
ἄποινα πυγμῆς, εὐθυμάχην πε- 
λώριον ἄνδρα στεφανωσόμενον παρ΄ 
᾿Αλφειῷ, &c. “So that, as a re- 
“ward for his pugilistic victory, 
“I may extol the huge gallant 
“hero crowned on Alpheus,” &c. 
᾿Εμβόλω (Dor. for ἐμβόλου) in the 
35th line is supposed to allude to 
Peraea, a part of Caria, opposite 


to Rhodes; the appellation being 
taken from the shape of the jutting 
headland. According to the Scho- 
liast, the expression is allusive to 
a sacred spot near Arycanda, in 
Lycia, projecting like a ship in the 
sea, and hence first called ἔμβολος, 
and afterwards, by the same rea- 
son, τριήρης. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
ii. $25. Some take ἐμβόλω to be 
ἃ proper name. Wakefield inter- 
prets εὐθυμάχαν by legitimum 
pugnatorem. 

c 36—40. Construction: τοῖσιν 
(for οἷς,) Ἡρακλέους εὐὑρυσϑενεῖ 
γέννῃ, ἐθελήσω ἀγγέλλων διορϑῶ- 
σαι λόγον ξυνὸν ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἀπὸ Ἰλη- 
πολέμον. (κατὰ) μὲν γὰρ τὸ (μέρος 
τὸ) πατρόϑεν (i.e. ἀπὸ τοῦ πατρὸς) 
εὔχονται (εἶναι) ἐκ Διός" (κατὰ) δὲ 
τὸ μητρόϑεν (i. 6. ἀπὸ τῆς μητρὸς) 
᾿Αστυδαμείας, ᾿Αμυντορίδαι (εἶναι") 
Tlepolemus, the Rhodian patriarch, 
was born of Hercules and Asty- 
dameia ; now Hercules was begot 


Ant. 2.47. 


Ep. 3. 58. 
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blagoning, to rear a praise common to the whole 
nation, from the first, e’en from Tlepolemus : for 
by the father they boast descent of Jove, while 
by the mother, Astydameia, they are Amyntor- 
born 


But o’er the souls of mortals impend errors num- 
berless, and hard is it‘ to find the bliss of the pre 
sent day endure to man until the close of life: 
for the peopler of this land, stirred of yore by 
anger, and with the staff of hard olive smiting, in 
Tirynthus slew Alcmena’s bastard-brother, forth 
coming of Midea’s palace ;—but the perturbations 
of the soul make e’en the sage to stray . 
Wending now to the god, he inquired the oracle: 
the golden-haired, from his redolent cell, bade 
him stem the course of ships from Lerna’s shore 
to the sea-girt mead, where erst the mighty sove- 
reign of the gods bathed the city in snows of gold, 
what day, by Vulcan’s craft and brass-tempered 
adze, from forth her father’s topmost skull leap- 


by Jupiter; Astydameia by Amyn- 
tor. Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 527.8. R. 

d 46—54. Construction: τοῦτο 
δὲ ἀμήχανον (ἐστὶν) εὑρεῖν, (ὥστε 
ἐκεϊνο)φέρτατον, ὅ τι νῦν (τυγχάνει, 


καὶ ἐν τελευτῇ ἀνδρὶ τυχεῖν.--- 


(Hey. Pind. Carmm,i.89.V.L.) καὶ 
yap (Ἰληπόλεμος,) οἰκεστὴρ τῆσδε 
χϑονὸρ (i. 6. τῆς ῬΡόδσυ,.) χολωϑείς 
ποτε ἔκτανε ἐν Τίρυνϑι Λικύμνιον, 
ψνόϑον κασίγητον ᾿Αλκμήνας, λϑόν- 
τὰ ἐκ ϑαλάμων Μιδέας, ϑένων (ad- 
τὸν) σκήπτρῳ σκληρᾶς ἐλαίας.--- 


Alcmena was the child of Elec- 
tryon, by his wife Lysidice, daugh- 
ter of Pelops : Licymnius was son 
to the same Electryon, by his con- 


‘cubine Midea. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 


ii, 329.5. R. Thecause of Tlepolte- 
mus’ committing this murder is told 
by authors differently from Pindar: 
see Lemp. Class. Dict. Licym- 
Nivs. ϑάλαμος is by some ta- 
ken here to signify couch, cubile. 
Pauw Notae in Pind. 48. 


ODE ΝΗ. 


55 


ing, Pallas shouted to arms° with loud din: be- 
fore her. shuddered Heaven and mother Earth. 


Erewhile* had Hyperion’s godly offspring, au- St. 8.71. 


thor of light to mortals, warned his beloved sons 
thenceferth to watch that which he enjoined, so 
might they first rear to the goddess a sightly altar, 
and offering holy sacrifice, gladden the souls af 
the father and the damsel, dread heaver of the 
javelin——. Attendance to the prudent sheds, in 
men, courage and blitheness : yet, of a truth, un- 


marked, doth oblivion’s cloud supervene and wrest Anz.3.82. 


from the mind the straight path of duty———-. Wit- 


ὃ 6A. ὑπερμήξες, valde longe se 
extendens, O. 7. 69. ὑπερμάκει 
Bog, clamore ingenti. Dam. Lex. 
p. 1484.---ἀλάλάζω, from ἀλαλὰ or 
ἀλαλὴ, (Nem, 3. 103.) the cry of 
onset in battle, and of Baocchana- 
lian enthusiasm, answering to the 
hurra of English soldiers and drink- 
ers. See Hutchinson’s note on the 
words καὶ ἅμα epSiytavro πάντες, 
&c. Ογτὶ Anab. i. 8. 19. and καὶ 
ἀλαλάξαντες of Ἕλληνες levro εἰς 
τοῦς ἀνθρώπους. iv. 3. 5. 

ΥΥ0. τότε, then, i.e. when Jupi- 
ter was about to be delivered of 
the burthen im his skull. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. ii. 382; 8.V. This 
word I have, on account of the μέλ- 
λον following in the 73d line, taken 


| the liberty to render “ erewhile.” 


ΤΑ, χρέος may be taken for χρῆ- 
pa, res, or for id quod injungétur. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. i, 92. N. . 

75. Of necessity the goddess 


was to dwell among those who 
first offered sacrifice to her. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. ii. 338. S. V. 

g 79—85. Construction: ἀιδὼς 
δὲ προμηϑέος ἐνέβαλεν (for ἐμβάλ- 
Aes) ἀνϑρώποις ἀρονὴν καὶ χάρμα. 
ra’ ἐπιβαίνει μὴν καὶ νέφος τι λή- 
ϑης ἀτέκμαρτα, (for ἀτεκμάρτως,) 
καὶ wapiducs ὀρϑὴν addy πραγμά- 
των ἔξω φρενῶν.----- πραομηϑέος, 
from τὸ προμηϑὲρ; i. 6. προμήϑεια; 
πρόνοια" or from ὁ προμηϑὴς, he 
that gives prudent counsel, as I have 
translated: Some read HpopaSies, 
with a capital letter, regarding 
Ἡρομαϑέος ἀιδὼς as equivalent to 
Hpopn Seve αἰδέσιμος. Beck. Pind. 
Carmm. i, 414. The ye, which in 
Heyne’s edition follows ὁδὸν, line 
85, is strack out by Beck and Her- 
mann, as obstructing the sense and 
unnecessary for tho metre. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. iii.208. Herm. Notae; 
and Beck. Pind, Carmm. i, 414. 
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ness these” who, un-provided with the seed of glow- 
ing flame, ascended, and with fireless rites raised 
a fane in the citadel: Jove o’erspreading them 
with a yellow cloud, rained! store of gold, and 
the azure-eyed* virgin herself granted them, by 
their skilful hands, to surpass in every art the 


Ep. 3. 93. dwellers upon earth. Then did the pathways bear 


Srr. 4. 
106. 


works like to the living and to the moving ;’ great 
too was their glory . To the expert™ e’en tran- 
scendent art can befal without the aid of 


magic——. 


The ancient tales of men relate too, that when 
Jove and the immortals divided the earth, Rhodes 
was unseen in the ocean main ; but that the isle lay 
hid in the briny abyss. Of Phoebus absent, none 
marked the lot; and thus they left the chaste 
deity lacking a share of land. Reminded" by 


h 86. Ihave translated according 
to Pauw’s reading, «ai roi (i. ὁ. 
οὗτοι) yap. Pauw Notae in Pind. 
49. 

i 91. Understand the usual Ζεὺς 
or ϑεὸς as nominative before vce. 

k 91—94. Construction: αὐτὴ 
δὲ Γλαυκῶπις ὥπασέ σφισιν (i. 6. 
αὐτοῖς,) κρατεῖν ἐπιχϑονίων ἀριστο- 
πόνοις χερσὶ (κατὰ) πᾶσαν τέχνην. 

1 96. The Dorians use ἕρπειν 
for βαίνειν. Pauw Notae in Pind. 


᾿ 80, 


- m 98—99. Construction: δαέντι 
δὲ τελέϑει (i. 6. γένεται, εἶναι δύνα- 
rat) σοφία καὶ μείζων (i.e. μεγίστη) 


ἄδολος (i.e. ἄνευ δόλον, or γοητείας.) 


By ἄδολος, Heyne supposes the 


poet to allude to the Telchinians, 
a race of skilful magicians, for- 
merly inhabiting Rhodes. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. i. 95. See Lemp. 
Class. Dict. TrLcnines. Pauw 
supposes that allusion is thereby 
made to the works of Daedalus, 
which, by the simple, were re- 
garded as the effects of the black 
art. Pauw Notae in Pind. 50. 

n 1L0—111. Constraction : Ζεὺς 


08 ἔμελλε ϑεῖναι (for τιϑέναι) ἄμπα- 


λον μνησϑέντι (Ἡλίῳ.) 


ODE VII: 


δὴ 


him, Jove wished again to cast the lots; but 
Apollo allowed him not, for he vouched that 
within the hoary sea he descried a land emerging 
from the bottom, fitting to feed store of men, and 


kindly to pasture flocks. And anon he bade Lache- Arr. 4. . 


sis of the golden veil, stretch forth her hand, not mn 
refuse° the mighty oath of the gods, but? with 
Saturn’s son assent that the isle, soon as raised: te 
glistening air, should be thereafter a guerdon to 
himself—and falling in the bosom of truth, these 
words had event.—From the humid deep up 


sprung the isle, and that land does the sire, au- Ἐρ. 4.138. 


thor of sharp beams of light, ruler of the fire- 


breathing coursers, sway. 


There‘ of yore, with Rhodos dallying, he begot 
seven sons, who in the days of the first men were 


endowed with the wisest minds. 


ὁ 120. μὴ παραφάμεν. παρά- 
φημι ia generally used by Pindar 
in the sense of deceivihg by speech. 
P.9. 77. N. δ. 68. and παράφασις, 
N. 8. 54; the translation, therefore, 
would be, “ Not to swear falsely 
“ the oath of the gods:” according 
to Heyne, I have taken μὴ wap¢d- 
μὲν as equivalent to φάμεν, φάμεναι, 
φάναι, “not to refuse; i. 6. to 

speak, to swear the mighty oath.” 
' Hey. Pind. Carmm. 1. 97. N. 

p 121—124. Construction : ἀλ- 
ha σὺν Κρόνου παιδὶ νεῦσαί, μιν 
(i.e. αὐτὴν τὴν νῆσον) πεμφϑεῖσαν 
ἐς φαενὸν αἰϑέρα ἔσεσϑαι ἐξοπίσω 


Of these, one 


yipac ig κεφαλῇ (i. 6. ἑαυτῷ.) κο- 
ρυφαὶ δὲ λόγων ἐτελεύτησαν πεσοῦ- 
σαι ἐν ἀληϑείᾳφ. The last sentence 
Heyne explains thus: κορυφαὶ λό- 
γων (ἰ. 6. Adyot,) the words ἐτελεύ- ᾿ 
τασαν πετοῖσαι (the ornate for the 
simple ἐτελεύτεσαν ) happened ἐν 
ἀλαϑείᾳ (i.e. ἀληϑῶρ) truly. Hey. 
Pind. Cagmm. i. 98. 

q 181-—135. Construction : ἔνϑα 
(i. 6. ἐν ᾧ νήσῳ) ποτὲ μιχϑεὶς (τῷ 
νύμφῃ) Ῥόδῳ (ὁ Ἥλιος) ἔτεκε ἑπτὰ 
παῖδας παραδεξαμένους ἐπὶ προτί- 
ρων ἀνδρῶν (i. 6. ἐπὶ τοῦ χρόνου 
τῶν προτέρων ἀνθρώπων) σοφώταγα 
νοήματα. 


Sra. 5. 


141. 
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begot Calneifus, and Jalysus, eldest: of jis .off- 
spring, and Lindas: and‘they-suadering* into three 
shares the land, ruled apart their fathér's. alloited 
cities ; after them too the. stations were named. 


᾿ There’ eweet..nedemption from. sortowfal wo is 
founded unto Tlepolenms, chief leader of the:'Ti- 


rynthiang, and, as ta a god, rites smoking with the 
fat. of nf sheep aod the Judgment of: contests——.. 


t 
t.5 


» Gane wih wibose chalets twice fiath Diagorai 
τ 187.-.-140. ᾿ἀπάτερϑε δὲ ἔχον, in Argos, the Heraea or Heca- 
poipay πατρῴαν ἀστέων, διαδασά- tombaea; prize, ἃ brass buckler 
μεγρὶ γῆν᾽' ἐρίχα (i.e, εἰς τρεῖς μὲ- and wreath of myrtle: in Arca- 
pidac.) ἕδραι δὲ κέκληνταί σφιν dia, the Lycaea; prize, a brazen 
(i. 6. αὐτοῖς for ἀπὸ τῶν ὀνομάτων vase; thé Coreia’ and the AYl- 
αὐτῶν.) The island,therefore,was eaea: in Thebes, the Iolaea or 
divided into three cities, named . Heracleia; prize, a brass tripod: 
Lindus, Ialysus, ‘and Cameirus : ‘ in‘Boeotia, the Erotia, Eleutheria, 
hencg the epithet τρίπολι» νῆσον, Trophonia, ahd Amphiaraia :-- in 
line 34. See Ijiad β΄. 665. Aegina, the Aeaceia: in Pellene, 
᾿ g 141. ré2:enrphatical,as though the Theoxenia and Flermdea ; prize, 
the poet had said,“ In so godly a mantle: in Megara it was the 
“an isle; beloved so much of custom to inscribe the conquerors’ 
¢-Apollo; renowned by the power “hames ona pillar: The constrac- 
“of Pallas; enriched by Jove’s ‘tion of this passage I take to be as 
golden showers,” &c. Lonicerus ,follows: ὧν ἄνϑεσι Διαγόρας ἐστε- 
ex Ox. Pind. 86. The poet now φανώσατο δίς" εὐτυχῶν τετράκις iv 
returns to Flepolemus, and thence kAevg re ᾿Ισϑμῷ, (iv) Νεμέᾳ re 
seizes the opportunity of coming ἄλλην ex’ ἄλλῃ (νίκην ἔσχε,) καὶ ἐν 
back to Diagoras. κρανααῖς ᾿Αϑήναις" Ὃ χαλκός τε 


-. ἔ 1483—157. The: games here ἐν ΆΑργει ἔγνω μιν" τά re ἔργα ἐν 


mentioned were: in R@ades, the ᾿Αρκαδίᾳ καὶ Θήβαις (ἔγνω αὐτόν") 
Tlepolemeia ; prize, a garland of ἀγῶνές τε Βοιώτιδι ἔννομοι (ἔγνω- 
poplar: in the Isthmus, the Isth- cay αὐτόν") !Αεγινα, Πελλήνη τε 
mians ; prize, a wreath of pine: (ἔγνωσαν αὐτὸν) νικῶνγα ἑξάκις" 
in Nemea, the Nemeans; prise, a ἐν Μεγάροις τὲ ψῆφος λιϑένη (lit. 
chaplet of wild parsley: in Attica, calculus lapideus ‘for στῆλη) OUK 
the Panathenaez, the Heracleia, ἔχει ἕτερον λόγον (1. ὁ. οὐχ ἕτερον 
the Eleusinia, and the Panelienia: ὄνομα φέρεε ἐγκεκολαμμένον, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ 
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crowned his‘brow, four times also triumphant on 
the renowned Isthmus: m Nemea too and rugged 
Athens he won the victory once and egain: the 


brazen buckler in Argos hath known him ; so again Ant. 6. 


the coutests in Arcadia and in Thebes ; so too the 
lawful Beotian lists; Aegina and Pellene six times 


prevailing : 


in Megara none other name than his 


doth the marble pillar bear. 


Father Jove, that rulest Atabyrion’s steep,” do 
thou honour the law of.song in praise of the 


Olympic triumph, and the man," who, with the Er.5.168. 


fist, hath found victory: do thou yield unto 
him venerable glory, both among his citizens and 


among strangers ; 


for he treads’ a straight path, 


adverse to arrogance, well knowing what an up- 
right soul admonishes him, born of virtuous sires. 


τὸ τοῦ Aiaydpov.) If with Pauw 
you punctuate at τετράκις, line 
149, and not at εὐτυχέων, the con- 
struction will be εὐτυχέων (κατὰ) 
ἄλλην (νίκην) &c. Beck. Pind. 
Carmm. 417. 

a 160. Atabyrion, a mountain 
of Rhodes. 

x 163. Construction: ἄνδρα re 
εὑρόντα πὺξ (adverbially) ἀρετὴν 
(i.e. wien») and in the line above 
join ὄμνου τεϑμὸν ᾿Ολνυμπιονέκαν. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 100. note; 
and iii. 298. Herm. Nott. 

y 166—172. ἐπεὶ εὐθυπορεῖ ὁδὸν 
ἐχϑρὰν ὕβριος, σαφῶς δαεὶς (ἐκεῖνα) 
ἅτε ὀρϑαὲ φρένες ἔχραον (for χρα- 
évow) οἱ (γεννηϑέντι) ἐξ ἀγαϑῶν 


πατέρων μὴ κρύπτε (hide) (ὦ Zed) 
κοινὸν σπέρμα (seed) ἀπὸ Καλλιά- 
νακτος, σόν τοι yapirect Eparwey. 
Eratidae, the name of a tribe in 
Rhodes ; so called from one of 
Diagoras’ ancestors. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. ii. 848. 8. R. I should 
prefer with Hermann and Beck to 
adopt the Aldine punctuation in 
line 172 ; placing a full point after 
—«croc,and no stop after χαρίτεσσιν" 
᾿Ερατιδᾶν τοι σὺν χαρίτεσσιν (for 
διὰ τῶν χαρίτων, i.e. τῶν ἀνδαρ- 
γαϑημάτων, τῶν ᾿Ἐρατιδῶν) ἔχει 
ϑαλίας καὶ πόλις. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm, iii. 208. Herm. Nott. 
Beck. Pind. Carmm. i. 418. 


eo OLYMPIANS, 


Cast not:into darkness.the common stock, spring- 
ing from Callianax, nor indeed the glory of the 
Keatiles—--——-. 


. ~The city indeed: holds . festival ;. yet* in 
ove and the same moment of time various rush 
the varioua gales of Fortune : 


_ 


z 178—175. ἐν δὲ μιᾷ μοίρᾳ χρός the poet mentions a reason for the 
νὸν (i, 6. ἐν ὥρα μιᾷ.) αὖραι (me- prayer he has just put up to Ju- 
taph. for μεταβολαὶ) διαιϑύσσουσιν piter: 
ἄλλοτε ἄλλαι. In this sentence, 


THE EIGHTH | 


OLYMPIC ODE, 


TO ALCIMEDON, 


Conqueror among the Wrestling Youths. 


ARGUMENT. 


The Ode opens with an invocation to the place where the 
‘games were held, 1—19. Pindar then, after praising Ti- 
mosthenes (Altimedon’s brother) for his early victory in 
the Nemean games, mentions Alcimedon, and extols him 
for his dexterity and strength, his beauty, aad. his country, 
Aegina, 19—-27. He tlien praises that island, inhebited . 
by the Doric descendants of Aeacus, 27—40, Whence 
he digresses to the history of Aeacus, and the building of 
tlium, 40—70. The poet then mentions Milesias, (the 
- preceptor of Timosthenes and Alcimedon,) as skilled him- 
self in athletic exercises, and therefore proper to instruct 
others; and, enumerating his triumphs, congratulates him 
_ on the success of his pupil, Alcimedon, 70---97. He men- 
‘tions the Blepsiadae, the conqueror’s tribe, with Callima- 
chus and Iphion his deceased antestors, 97—109; and 
‘coclides with a wish for the prosperity of him and his 
_ family, “ " 


[Date οὗ the victory, Olymp. 8. ov A.C. 460. 


Avz.1.10, aught protection 


OLYMPIANS. 


ODE Vill - 


TO ALCIMEDON, 


Conqueror among the Wrestling Youths. 


. 


on.1. MOTHER of golden crowned combats, Olym- 


pia, queen of truth ; where perpending the tokens 
of burnt victims, prophetic seers search the will of 
Jove, heaver of the glowing thunder-bolt, touch- 
ing mortals who in mind seek to win mighty 
glory, and relief from toils; whether he grants 


and” in favour-of pious men 


tits by prayers is | perfected_—do thou, I say,° O 


᾿ ‘a 1—9, “Construction : ὧ Ὄλυμ- 
ala;  piltep χῤυσοστεφάνων ἀξϑλων,᾽ 


δέσποινα, ἀληϑείας’ iva ἄνξρος μάν: :66 


TUS, ι τεκμαιρόμενοι͵ ἐμπύροιρ, παρα- ' 


“πειρῶνται (i. e. εἰς γνῶσιν ζητοῦσιν 
ἐχϑεῖν) Arde ἀργικεράύνου, περὶ dv- 
ϑρῴώπων Susy μαιομένων λαβεῖν 
μεγάλην τῶν δὲ μόχϑων 


a tek ἔχει (ὁ Ζεὺς) λόγον. 


(i. 6. φροντίδα) (ἀυτῶν) “ Whether 
“he holds them in any aocount,” 
or “ whether he favours at all their 
“endeavours.” The. augurs here 


alluded to are the Tamidae, who 
‘have already been mentioned and 
celebrated, Olymp. Ode ‘yi. 

ἢ J0—11. dvderar (i.e. ylyverai) 
δὲ (τὸ τοιοῦτον, namely, τὸ pavepw- 
ϑῆναι τὴν τοῦ Διὸς Bovis)», or other- 
wise τὸ παραπειρᾶσϑαι Διὸς) πρὸς 
χάριν εὐσεβέων... ἀνδρῶν λιταῖς. 
“rata. autem haec fiunt ex voto 


“ὁ piorum hominum ad preces fac- 


“tas.” Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 104. 
c 25. See Ode iv. 7. Olymp. note 
ΟΝ ΕΝ . 
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Pisa’s sylvan precinct, o’erhanging Alpheus, re- 
ceiye this choral hymn and coronary procession : 
in truth, great renown ever belongs to whom thy 
brilliant guerdon falls: but of good various betide 
various men, and through the gods many are the 
paths to success ————. 


Protected* by Joye, your natal god, Fortune Er. 1. 10, 

hath ennobled you both, O Timosthenes: thee, 
whom. she hath made renowned in Nemea, and 
now Alcimedon, thy brother, Olympic victor, fast 
by Cronus’ hill; beauteous too was he to behold ; 
and, when he prevailed over the wrestlers, by deed 
not disgracing his form, he proclaimed his coun- 
try, Aegina of the long-oared galleys. 


There eminently among men is revered the 
guardian goddess, Themis, assessor to Jove hos- 
pitalis——_—-.° For hard is it with upright mind 872.2. 80. 


ἃ 19—23. Construction: Πότ- 
μος δὲ (σὺν) Ζηνὶ γενεϑλίῳ, ὦ Τιμό- 


Pauw optima lectio. Pauw Notae 
in Pind. 55. 


oSevec, ἐκλήρωσεν ὕμμε (Doric for 
σφὼ") (ot) μὲν ὃν (Hérpoc) ἐϑῆκε 
πρόφατον ἐν Νεμέᾳ, ᾿Αλκιμέδοντα 
δὲ (ὃν Πότμος ἐϑῆκεν) ᾿ολυμπιονί- 
env παρὰ Κρόνου λόφῳ. Gedike in 
his German translation of the Olym- 
pians, renders γενεϑλίῳ “ guardian 
“of youth.’ Ex Ed. Beck. Pind. 
Carmm, 428. Hermann makes a 
very diffuse observation on this 
pessage. Herm. Nott. ad Pind. 
Hey. Edit. iii. 300. Instead of 
ὃν μὲν, some read ὃς σὲ, called by 


' @ 80--38. Construction: δυσπα- 
λὲς (ἐστὶ) διακρίνειν (σὺν) dp 3H 
φρενὶ, μὴ παρὰ καιρὸν, (ἐκεῖνο) ὅ, 
τι πολυ, καὶ πολλᾷ ῥέπει (pro τὰ 
πολλὰ ὄντα καὶ ῥέποντα πολλῇ.) 
In allusion to the various concerns 
which must be settled among na- 
tives of different lands at a great 
emporium, such as Aegina was. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 106. 

The president Montesquieu has 
the following observation in his 
Spirit of Laws: “ Platen dit (De 
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and skill to judge matters that are various, and 


-tend to various ends———but a decree of the im- 


Ant.2.39. 


mortals placed (and may time advancing ne’er tire 
of so doing)‘ e’en this sea-bound land a godly 
pillar to all strangers, held by a Dorian race from 


Aeacus’ days . 


Aeacus, whom Laton’s son and wide-swaying 
Neptune, what time they willed to rear Lhon’s 
rampart, invited joint builder of the wall. *Twas® 


“ Legibus, lib. viii.) que dans une 
“ ville ot il n’y a point de com- 
“ merce maritime, il faut la moitié 
“moins de loix civiles. Et cela 
“ est trés-vrai, le commerce intro- 
“ duit dans un méme pays diffé- 
“rentes sortes de peuples, un 


“ grand nombre de conventions, 


“ὁ d’espéces de biens, et de maniéres 
“ d@acquérir. 

“ Ainsi dans une ville commer- 
“‘ cante il y a moms de juges et 
“ plus de loix.” Esprit des Loix, 
liv. xx. chap. 18. 

There is the following passage 
in the fourth book of Plato de Le- 
gibus, near the beginning: εἰ μὲν 
yap ἐπιϑαλαττία re ἔμελλεν εἶναι 
καὶ εὐλίμενος, καὶ μὴ πάμφορος, 
ἀλλ’ ἐπιδεὴς πολλῶν, μεγάλου τινὸς 
ἔδει σωτῆρός τε αὐτῇ, καὶ νομοϑετῶν 
ϑειῶν τινῶν, εἰ μὴ πολλά τε ἔμελλεν 
ἤϑη καὶ ποικίλα καὶ φαῦλα ἕξειν, 
τοιαύτη φύσει γενομένη. Ficin. 
Opp. Plat. p. 824. 

Montesquieu has most probably 
mistaken the number of the book 
he quoted from, which, if the opi- 
nion of Voltaire may be taken, he 


s 


was apt to do. Voltaire says; 
“ Tras peu de lecteurs sont atten- 
“ tifa; on ne s’est point appercu 
“ἐ que presque toutes les citations 
“¢ de Montesquieu sont fausses.” 

Aegina was an island in the Sa- 
ronic guiph ; and, according to the 
Scholiast, had four hundred and 
eighty thousand inhabitants. Pye’s 
Trans. of Pind. Oxford, 1810. p. 
294. 

f 86---37, Paraphrase. ‘“ May 
“ that island to all eternity be as 
“a pillar of support to strangers, 
“ coming from all parts.” 

g 41. Neptune and Apollo had 
received Jove’s commands to build 
Hiium or Troy; but they knew also 
that it was written in the fates, 
that the city should fall a prey to 
the flames. In order, therefore, 
not to compromise the dignity of 
their divine nature, they called to 


‘their assistance a mortal, Aeacus. 


The expression στέφανος for περι» 
τείχισμα, is of frequent occurrence : 
the metaphor strikes the imagina- 
tion even of those who now view 
the acropolises of Mycenae, A- 
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fated that, war being levied, it should in the de- 
structive strife send forth a mighty smoke. But Er. 2. 48. 
when it was erected, three azure® dragons, spring- 

ing into the new-built fort, two fell, and, con- 

vulsed with fear, straight yielded the breath of life: 

while, hissing, one entered. And anon, Apollo 
drawing near to the wondrous sign, thus spake : 


Hero! on the side, laboured of thy hand, is 
“« Pergamus (such to me does the omen, sent by 
““ Cronus’ son, pealing Jove, portend) stormed, 
“ nor without thy offspring ἐδ the conquest made : Stx.3. 59. 
“« but comes to pass with the first and fourth’ ge- 
““ nerations of thy posterity Thus in 
truth having clearly spoke, the god sped to the 
Xanthus," guiding his steeds to the chivalrous 


33 


thens, Corinth, &c. contemptible 
as the fortifications of the Maho- 
metan sluggards must be, com- 
pared to those which in the days 
of glory defended the cities of ill- 
fated Greece. 

h 48. γλανκοὶ, i. 6. φοβερόφϑαλ.- 
pos. Scholiast. 

i 60. πρώτοις ἄρξεται καὶ rerpa- 
τοις. In the first generation, al- 
luding to Peleus and Telamon, who 
assisted Hercules in punishing the 
fraudulent ingratitade of Laome- 
don : in the fourth generation, al- 
luding ‘to Neoptolemus, otherwise 
called Pyrrhus, who was the son 
of Achilles, son of Peleus, son of 
Aeacus. Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 
361. 8. V. ἄρξεται for γενήσεται" 


and σὺν τοῖς πρώτοις, &c. for σὺν 
τῷ πρώτῳ καὶ τετάρτῳ παιδί. 

k 62. The poet alludes to the: 
famous stream of Troas, “called by 
“ men, Scamander ;” (Hom. Il. v’} 
after crossing which Apollo direct- 
ed his course towards the Amazons, 
who dwelt in Asia, on the river 
Thermodon, near the confines of 
Cappadocia, and thence towards 
the Hyperboreans, by whom he was 
particalarly adored. The Xanthus 
here mentioned cannot, as the 
Scholiast supposes, be a river of 
Lycia, since it would be rather too 
circuitous a route to go from Dium 
to the country of the Amazons 
through Lycia. Ox. Pind. 96, 
Herod, Melpomene 110. 


K 
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Amazons, and to the Danube: while the trident- 
brandisher, on his golden mares, back hither 
transporting Aeacus, drove his fleet car to the 


Anr.3.68. sea-beat Isthmus and Corinthus’ crest, there to 


view the renowned festival . 


Among men naught is alike sweet to all’ 


if then to my song I inweave Milesias’ glory, won 
the beardless youths among, may envy not aim 
me with her keen stone," for" of him too can I 
proclaim the same triumph as Alcimedon’s, gained 


cratlum of men: 


Er. 3.77,in Nemea, and thereafter his contest in the pan- 
to the knowing ’tis surely 


easy° to instruct; for, ere thou teach, not to fore- 


1 70. Paraphrase. Non omnes 
homines iisdem rebus et studiis 
delectantur, sed alius aliis dat 
operam, sicut hi athletae, alius alii 
. cerytamine. Some think this phrase 
was added by Pindar, on account 
of the three founders of Troy, who 
delighted in different residences : 
but wherefore, speaking of Apollo 
and Neptune, should he say repe~ 
νὸν δ᾽ ᾿ΑΝΘΡΩΠΟΙΣ, &c.? I 
should prefer referring the sen- 
tence to the three victors he here 
celebrates, (Alcimedor, Times- 
thenes, and Milesias;) who exex- 
cised. themselves in different com- 
bate, and had gamed the prine. 
Bened. [evd. wep. 156-156. This 
sentence is what the Scholiast terms 
the προκάσγασις, or introduction to 
the praise of Mijesias. 

m 78. Paraphrase. “ Let none 
“envy me.” Did not αἰ} the Com- 


mentators take φϑόνος in the sense 
of invidia, I should, from the con- 
text, have translated it blame, re- 
proof, supposing that the poet 
wishes to avert all blame from 
himself in quitting the theme of 
Alcimedon’s triumph, to celebrate 
that of Milesias. ®3dvoc, in the 
sense of μέμψις, is found in Enri- 
pides: the unfortunate Hecuba, in 
her heart-rending supplicetions to 
Ulysses, intreats him to ga to the 
Greek army, and shew theses ὡς 
ἀποκτείνειν φϑόνος (ἐστῷ yuvaicag, 
ἃς τοπρῶτον οὐκ ἐκτείνατοε βωμῶν 
ἀποσπάσαιντος, ἀλλ᾽ ᾧκετείρατνε. 
Hecub. 204. ex Edét. Porsani. ᾿ 

Ὁ 74--77. Construction: nai (ἐν 
TRY Νεμίᾳ γὰρ ἁμῶς ἐρέω (far λέγωλ 
ταύτην (for τὴν αὐτὴν) χάριν (ὗ» 
πάρξαι αὐτῷ") τὴν δὲ ἔπειτά μάχην 
ἐν παγερατίῳ. ἀνδρῶ». 

ο 18---80. ῥαΐγερον, comparative 
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learn, is. the fool's part, since frail ate the minds 


͵ 
Φ 


of the inexpert 


In toils the like of these, 


more than. all others, can he tell what means shall 
lead the hero to bear from the sacred combats 
glory most envied. Now is Alcimedon a guerdon 


unto him ; Aicimédon, who has gained the thir- Sts. 4.88. 


tieth victory,’ [of those taught by Milesias ; | Al- 
cimedon, who* by the favour of the god, and 


for the positive : κανφόγεραι also 
for κοῦφᾳι, Bened. Wed. rep. 

p 86—87. On this passage the 
Scholiast observes, and the truth 
of his remark is corroborated by 
vv. 100, 101. οὐ δεκτέον δὲ πάντως, 
ὅτε ὁ ᾿Αλκιμέδων τριάκοντα νίκας 
ἔσχεν, GAA’ ὁ Μιλησίας γυμνᾶαας 
ἀϑλητὰς τριάκοντα νίκας αὐτῶν 
ἐδέξατο. That is to say: the phrase 
is by no means to be taken as ex- 
pressing that Alcinedon has won 
thirty victories, but that Milesias, 
having trained thirty athlets, may 
be said to have gained their tri- 
umphs. Hey. Pind. Carmes. ii. 
366. S. V. - 

q 88—93. Construction: ὃς (σὺν) 
τύχῃ piv δαίμονας, dvopiac δὲ οὐκ 


ἀμπλακὼν ἐν τέτρασι καίδων γυίοις, 


ἀπιεϑήκατο νόστον ἔχϑιστον, καὶ 
ἀτιμοτέραν γλῶσσαν, καὶ ἐπίκρνφον 
οἶμον" those who had been discom- 
fitted at the games regarded them- 
selves as dishonoured, they fled 
homeward along the by paths, in 
order not to be seen, and among 
their countrymen their conversa- 
tion was treated with disrespect; 
whereas the conqueror proceeded 
to his native city preceded and 


followed by a gorgeous procession; 
and the words he deigned to utter 
were listened to with veneration 
and awe, as if proceeding from some 
oracle. The propriety of the ex- 
pression ἀτιμοτέραν γλῶσσαν must 
strike all who at those athletic 
contests, which, before the intro- 
duction of the present effeminate 
civilization, were so frequent a- 
mong the British peasantry, have 
witnessed how anxiously is songht 
the society of the successful hero, 
and with what attention each lis- 
tens to hia sayings. The same. 
idea occurs in a fragment of Pin- 
dar, ψικώμενοε γὰρ ἄνδρες ἀγ- 
avéig. δίδεμται, οὐ--- φίλων ἐναντίον 
ἐλθεῖν. “They who have been 
“ conquered bear the shackles of 
“ silence, nor dare they come be- 
“fore their friends!” ὡς οὐκ ἐλε 
ϑεῖν. Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii. 98. 
Fragmm. Incertt. 

According to the -usual tranala-. 
tion, the sense of this passage is; 
(“ὁ who, favored of heaven, has cast: 
“¢ into the limbs of four youths, &c.” 
ἀπεϑήκατο being taken for ἀπέϑη." 
κεν" but, as Heyne observes, “qua 
“usu aut exemplo? et quid iy?” 
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swerving not from the path of valour, in his strif 
against the might (Jit. limbs) of four youths, ha 
far from himself removed most hateful flight, and. 
speech unhonoured and hidden return homeward. 
He too has inspired to his father’s father vigor 


epposed to age ;* 
forgets Haides. 


4 


Ant.4.97. 


Ep. 4. 106. 


of a truth the gladdened hero 


Behoves me now, awakening memory, to cele- 
brate the flower’ of victory, won by the hands of 
the. Blepsiadae,* unto whom from the wreath- 
bearing lists has already fallen the sixth crown. 


E’en to the dead also is due some share of the 
lawful glory ; from them the dust hides not the , 
illustrious glory of their kindred : thus” Iphion, | 


r 9%—96. After Gedike’s cele- 
brated translation of the Olympians. 
into German prose, I have referred 
these words to Alcimedon’s grand- 


sire, im the following sense. the. 


grandsire who has the felicity of 
witnessing his grandson conqueror, 
lengthens his life, refreshed by joy. 


_ "Appeva πράσσειν for eb πράσσειν, 


and as far as the sense goes in this 
place, equivalent to εὖ πάσχειν. 

8 99. ἄωτον ἐπίνικον χειρῶν, for 
ἄωτον νίκης τῶν χειρῶν. Pauw 
joins ἄωτον χειρῶν ἐπίνικον, in the 
sense “ὁ ὈΘΏΟΥΘΒ me to sing the 
“flower of hands (i.e. the noble 
“ hands) that have won the victory 
“ to the Blepsiadae.” Pauw Notae 
in Pind. 95. See what has been 
said coneerning ἄωτον ἵππων, p. 


22. note (a) of this translation. 

t 99. Βλεπσιάδαις, the name of 
a tribe in Aegina; so called from 
Blepsiades, one of Alcimedon’s an- 
cesters. Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 
368. S. V. 

u 106.. The poet makes mention 
of Iphion and Callimachus, both of 
whom are supposed to be defunct 
at the recital of the ode. Iphion, it 
appears, had departed this life be- 
tween the gaining of the triumph 
and the composition of the ode, hav- 
ing, however, received an account 
of the victory from a messenger de- 
spatched for that purpose. Hence 
he is represented by the Lyric 
writer, as receiving from Fame the 
happy tidings, and bearing them 
with him to Haides, there to glad- 
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(faving heard from Fame, daughter of Mercury, 
she glad tidings, may communicate to Callima- 
ithus, the brilliant ornament which in Olympia 
iPove hath yielded to his race———-. Still may 
the vouchsafe to bestow good on good ; far from 
‘them may he chase sharp disease: I pray* he may 
‘not circumvent their blissful lot with malicious 
‘Nemesis but sending life free from wo, exalt 
-and them and their city. 


᾿ 
᾿ 


den the heart of Callimachus. Hey. λον μοίρᾳ καλῶν’ ἀλλὰ (Ζεὺς) ἄγων 
᾿ Pind. Carmm. i, 118. Notae. (i. 6. ἐπάγων) βίοτον ἀπήμαντον, 
᾿ς x 118, Construction: εὔχομαι, ἀέξοι αὐτούς τε καὶ πόλιν. »Neme- 
᾿ μὴ τὸν Δία ἀμφιϑέμεν (i. 6. ἐπιτι- sis is the prosopopoeia of envy. 
«Svat, ἐπιβαλεῖν) Νέμεσιν διχόβον- ΝΞ 
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THE NINTH 


OLYMPIC ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO EPHARMOSTUS OF OPUS, 


Conqueror ia the Wrestling Match. 


ARGUMENT. 


Pindar begins with mentioning the hyma composed by Ar- 
chilocus, 1—7. He then invokes his soul to sing Ephar- 
mostus, who had conquered in the Olympian and Pythian 
games, 7—24. Digression to the praises of Opus, 24— 
40. Nothing can be achieved without the gods, proved 
by Hercules’ contest with Pluto, Neptane, aad Apolle, 
40—55. He recalls his Muse, and relates the fable of ; 
Pyrrha and Deucalion, 55—70. From these were de- 
scended the Opuntians, 70--85. The loves of Jupiter. 
and Opus’ daughter, 85—94. History of Locrus, 85—165. 
Digression to the son of Menoetius, 105—120. Praise of 
Lampromachus and Epharmostus, 120—-150. Sentiments 
of thé poet respecting wisdom, 150—162. Glorification 
of the conqueror. | ᾿ 


(Date of the victory, Olymyp. 78.02 Α. C. 488.] . | 


| Srr. 1, 
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‘ODE IX. 


TO EPHARMOSTUS OF OPUS, 


Conqueror in the Wrestling Match. 


EEE 


THE sounding* lay of Archilocus, the three-fold 
Callinicus, chanted in Olympia, might have suf- 
ficed to precede, fast by the Cronian hill, Ephar- 
mostus, in triumph advancing amid his companion 


friends 


a 1—7. Construction: τὸ μὲν 
᾿Αρχιχόχου μέλος φωνῆεν, ὁ τριπ- 
λοῦς ΞΚαλλίνικος κεχλαδὼς (iv) Ο- 
λυμπίᾳ, ἤρκεσεν (ἄν) ἡγεμονεῦσαι 
᾿Εφαρμόστῳ κωμάζοντι σὺν ἑταίροις 
φίλοις παρ᾽ ὄχϑον Κρόνιον. From 
the Soholiast, it appears, that the 
Archilocus, here mentioned, was 


a lyric. poet, who had written an — 


hymn to Hercules, commencing 
with the words ὦ καλλίνικε χαῖρ᾽ 
ἄναξ Ἡράκλεερ" [“ Hail, mighty 
“ Hercules, winner of beauteous 
“ victory :”] the two first of which 
were shouted three times before 
each victor at the games. The 
above passage may therefore be 


. But® now, my soul, aim these 


paraphrased thus: “Amid the 
“ bustle of the Olympic games, the 
“ὁ usual salutation, thrice repeated, 
“might have sufficed to Ephar- 
“ mostus ; but the festival now 
“ ended, worthier and higher praise 
“ is his due.” Gedik. Pind. Carmm. 
Sell. 187. “ : 
Archilocus flourished in Greece 
at the same time that Romulus 


reigned at Rome, according to Ci- | 


cero Tuseull. Dispp. lib. i. “ Ar- 
“ chilocus regnante Romulo,” &c. 


Tourlet. Trad. Comp. des Odes de | 


Pind. p. 176. 


Ὁ 8—16. Construction: ᾿Αλλὰ 
νῦν, (ὦ ψυχὴ,) ἀπὸ τόξων ixarn- | 
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arrows,. shot from the bows of the far-darting 
Muses, against the red thunderer Jove, and Elis’ 
sacred headland, which of yore the Lydian hero, 
Pelops, won ; fairest dower of Hippodamia- . ANT.1.17, 
Send to Delphi too one dulcet winged shaft. Nor 
wilt thou address thyself to vain praise,° sweeping 
the lyre in honour of the.athlet’s trophy, won by a 
hero sprung from renowned Opus, her and her son 


extolling . 


Opus, who to Themis and her saviour daugh- 
ter, Eunomia,* great in glory, has been allotted. 
For in courage alike does she bloom at Castalia’s* 


spring and near Alpheus’ 


whose prime of wreaths 


embowered mother‘ of the Locrians 


βόλων potedsy ἐπίνειμαι τοιοῖσδε 
βέλεσι Δία τε φοινικόστεροπην, σεμ- 
voy τε ἀκρωτήριον Ἥλιδος, τὸ (i. ὁ. 
ὃ) δήποτε Λυδὸς ἥρως Πέλοψ ἐξύ- 
ρατο κάλλιστον ἕδνον ᾿ἔπποδαμείαρ. 
Heyne. explains ἐπίένειμαι βέλεσι 
Δία, &c. as equivalent to νείμαι 
βέλη ἐπὶ Δία, &c. “ distribute the 
“ shafts against Jove,” &c. Hey. 

Pind. Caymm. i. 117. in Nott,--&3- 
yoy is here used instead of φέρνη, 
dos; for according to Suidas, ἕδνα 
are τὰ διδόμενα δῶρα τοῦ γαμοῦν- 
τος τῇ γαμουμένψ' and in this last 
sense Homer always uses it. Ge- 
dike Pind. Carmm. Sell. 187. This 
same word in Pyth. iii. 168. is ap- 
plied to the bridal gifts presented 
to Harmony. 


stream . Alpheus, 
ennoble the famed, fair- 


. ἃ 18—19. Literally, Nor indeed 
wilt thou touch on lowly praise ; that 
is to say, Nor wilt thou thereby 
praise the unworthy.—yapa:reriwy 
is explained by the Scholiast ebre- 
λῶν, cheap, worthless ; Pindar uses 
this word in the same sense at 
Pyth. vi. 87. 

ἃ 25—26. Εὐνομία is called ow- 
réipa, since cities are saved and 
preserved by good laws; she is 
also called μεγαλόδοξος, as peyd- 
Any δόξαν φέρουσα. Gedike Pind. 
Carmm. Sell. 188. 

e 28. “On Castalia, and near 
“ Alpheus’ stream ;” i. 6. in Pytho 
and Olympia. 

f 88. Opus, the mother city, μη- 
τρόπολις, of Locris. 


L 
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And I .with brilliant® strains, illuming the 
beloved city, will to all parts, swifter e’en than 
the noble courser, or winged galley, convey these 
tidings, if with hand aught favoured of the gods 
I till the Graces’ chosen land : for they voucHsafe 


all sweets 


.. By the gift of gods do men 
srz.2.48, become valiant® and wise: for else how might 


Hercules! with his hands have brandished the club 
against the trident? what time standing hard by 


. g 84. Suidas gives to μαλερὸν 
the same meaning as λαμπρόν. 

‘hh 42, The ἀγαϑόϊ, in this pas- 
sage are the conquerors at the 
games; the gogol, the poets who 
sing their prowess. Gedike Pind. 
Carmm. Sell. 188. 

i 483—45. Construction: ᾿Επεὶ 
πῶς ἂν Ἡραελῆς χερσὶν ἐτίναξε 
σκύταλον ἐναντίον τριόδοντος [Πο- 
σειδῶνος. The sense is: Hercules 
also, κατὰ δαίμονα, i.e. by favour 
of the gods, (and more especially 
by favour of Minerva,) was 80 for- 
tified as to conténd even against 
gods. See the Scholiast, Hey. 
Pind, Carmm. ii. 380. 

k 44—54. Hercules at different 
times fought against Neptune, A- 
pollo, and Pluto. Ist, Against 
Neptune; for having slain ἃ cer- 
tain Trachinian, Hercules was bid- 
den by Apollo to go to Pylos, in 
order to be purified by Neleus, thé 
son of Neptune, and king of that 
place: this favour being refused, 
the hero waged war agamst both 
father and son. 2ndly, Against 
Apollo; the cause of this war was 
as follows, Hercules had gone to 


consult the oracle of Delphi: the 
prophetess answered that Apollo 
was absent, and therefore she could 
give no reply; whereupon the hero 
seized the divining tripod, and 
made war against the god himself. 
Srdly, Against Pluto, when sent 
by Eurystheus to drag Cerberus 
out of Hell. S. V. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. ii. 380. 

Some translators, of whose num- 
ber the ingenious Gedike is one, 
are of opinion, that the poet alludes 
to. only two combats ; that at Py- 
los, where the hero fought against 
both Neptune and Pluto, and that 
of Pytho, above mentioned. They 
found their interpretation princi- 
pally on the authority of the fol- 
lowing passage of Pausanias, where 
that traveller, speaking of the 
Elean‘ temple of Plute, writes, 
«“ They (the Eleans) say that Miner- 
‘va aided Hercules, when he led 
“an army against Pylos; but that 
“ on the other hand, Pluto, through 
“ hatred of Hercales, succoured the 
“< Pylians, by whom he was ador- 
“ éd. Incorroboration of their testi- 
“ mony they adduce Homer, who in 
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Pylos, Neptune contended with him: him also did 
Phoebus oppose, warring with the silver bow: nor 
did Pluto hold unmoved the wand wherewith he 
drives mortal frames to the hollow pass of the 
dead . Far' from me cast such a theme, . 
my tongue: for to blaspheme the gods is a hate- 
ful art; to vaunt too unseasonably savours of Avr.2.59. 
madness ; speak not now such things ; away with 
war and all strife among the immortals, and turn™ 
-thy voice to Protogeneia’s city, where following 
the behest of Jove, hurler of the lightning, Pyrrha 
and Deucalion, from Parnassus descending, found- 
ed their first mansion, and without the nuptial 
bed produced the kindred stony race, and hence 


“ the Iliad, (lib. ε΄. 805.) sang: TA# the English translators have ren- 


“< δ’ ’Αΐἴδης by τοῖσι πελώριος ὠκὺν bi- 
“ ordy,—evré μιν ὠντὸς ἀνὴρ Διὸς 
“ αἰγιόχοιο,---ἐν Πύλῳ ἐν νεκύεσσι 
"ὁ βαλὼν ὀδύνῃσιν ἔδωκεν" &c. 
The reader is aware, that by πύλῳ 
many understand the gates of hell. 

1 55—59. See the same pious 
sentiment expressed in Olymp. i. 
82. Td καυχᾶσθαι παρὰ καιρον, 
according to the Scholiast, alludes 
to the immoderate praise of Her- 
cules; the sense being, “ It is the 
“ὁ part of the madman (μανίαισιν 
“ ὑποκρέκει, lit. consonat insaniae) 
“ ¢o praise immoderately a mortal, 
“ and to exalt him above the gods.” 
For cavyaoSas does not always 
signify to vaunt, to boast, but some- 
times also to praise much: so in 
the New Testament, 2 Cor. ix. 2. 
Οἶδα γὰρ τὴν προϑυμίαν ὑμῶν, ἣν 
ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν καυχῶμαι, &c. Where 


dered it, boast of. 

m 62. lapet had for sons, Pro- 
metheus and Epimetheus: Prome- 
theus, by Clymenes, had Deuca- 
lion; Epimetheus, by Pandora, 
had Pyrrha: from the marriage of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha was born 
Amphictyon, the father of Locrus, 
who gave his name to Locris. 
This Locrus married a daughter 
of Opus, king of Elis; (whose 
name was probably Protogeneia ;) 
by connexion with Jove on mount 
Maenalus she brought forth a son, 
to whom Locrus gave the name 
ef Opus, the child’s grandfather 
by the mother’s side: Opus, it 
would appear, built the city that 
bore his name, and which, there- 
fore,is appropriately termed, v. 63. 
Protogeneia’s town. Gedike Pind, 
Carmm. Sell. 191. and Hey. Pind. 
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were they called AAOI'."” To them awake the 
sounding path-of words, and praise° old wine, but 


the flower of new hymns 


They relate that the might of waters had o’er- 
spread the black earth,’ but by Jove’s cares the 
flood straight sunk. From these men of Opus 


sprung’? your ancestors, 


Carmm. i. 122. See also the sub- 
sequent note (g.) 

n 71. Aaoi from λᾶς, a stone. 
It was not considered beneath the 
dignity of the noblest poesy, to 
record the etymology of proper 
names. See Eurip. Phoenissae. 27. 
Sophoc. Oed. T. 1086. Hesiod. 
Theog. 144. and Pind. ΟἹ. vi. θά. 

ο 72—75. παλαιὸν οἷνον, i. 6. 
ancient traditions, such as that of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha.— dv3ea ὕμ- 
yw νεωτέρων, recent deeds, which 
are still, as it were, blooming, 
such, for instance, as the triumph 
of Epharmostus. Gedik. Pind. 
Carmm. Sell. 190. 

p 77-79. Construction: ἀλλὰ 
(λέγουσι) ἄντλον (i.e. rd πλῆϑος 
ὕδατος) ἑλεῖν ἄμπωτιν (refluxisse) 
ἐξαίφνης τέχναις Ζηνός"---ἄντλον is 
used generally in the sense of ϑά- 
λασσα, so Euripides’ Hecub. 1018. 

q 79—84. Some (Beck. Pind. 
Carmm. i. 442.) read v. 82. κοῦροι, 
κορᾶς τε φερ--τάτω (Doric for φερ- 
τατοῦ) Κρονιδᾶν, &c. as thereby 
the difficulties of this thorny pas- 
sage are diminished, at least, in 
number : it must, however, be ob- 
served, that as the poets may by 
licence place the singular for the 


bearers of the brazen 


plural, the explanation I am about 
to give may apply also to the text 
of Heyne, supposing xopiy re gep- 
rarwy Κρονιδᾶν to be a poetical li- 
cence for xopacre peprarw Κρονιδᾶν. 

The explanation given by Ge- 
dike is as follows, ὑμέτεροι πρό- 
yovot (i.e. the ancestors of Ephar- 
mostus the Opuntian) κείνων ἔσ- 
σαν (i. 6. sprung from Deucalion 
and Pyrrha) ᾿Ιαπετιονίδος φύτλας 
κοῦροι (i. e. ‘descendants of Tapet, 
since Deucalion was son of Pro- 
metheus, and grandson of Iapet; - 
and Pyrrha was daughter of Epi- 
metheus, and grandaughter of 
Iapet:) κορᾶς re φερτάτω Κρονι- 
day (by the mistress, amasia, of 
Jove, Protogeneia :) éyxwpiae βασι- 
λῆες (i. 6. not foreign, but born in 
Locris itself,) ἀεὶ (succeeding in an 
uninterrupted line to each other.) 
Gedik. Pind. Carmm. Sell. 191. 

The principal difficulties which 
offer subject of dispute are three: 
ist, Who was the daughter of 
Opus, with whom Jove conversed 
on mount Maenalus, ll. 86,: 87? 
2nd, What is the signification to be 
given to copay . rxopac, 1. 82? Srd, 
What is the real signification of 
“πρὶν, 1, 85? 
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buckler, sons in the beginning of Iapet’s race, 
and of the concubine of Jove, noblest of Saturn’s 


sons, ever native kings, 


The sovereign of Olympus erst conveying Opus’ 5τε.3.86. 


daughter from the land ofthe Eleans, met in se- 
cret with her on the Maenalian hills, then brought 
her to Locrus, lest age forth bringing death,’ 


With regard to the first, Gedike, 
founding his opinion on I. 64, takes 
this daughter of Opus to have been 
Protogeneia. Heyne contends that 
the conclusion cannot be fairly in- 
ferred from Pindar’s text; parti- 
cularly as by other authors she is 
represented as married to Aéth- 
lius, by whom she had Endymion, 
who held Elis, and left the king- 
dom to Epeus; whence that people 
were called Epeans. Pausanias 
lib. v.c. 2. [Referring to the pas- 
sage quoted by the learned editor, 
I find the words are: “ They say 
‘* that over this land Aethlius first 
“reigned, and that he was born 
“ of Jove and Protogeneia, daugh- 
“ ter to Deucalion ; from Aéthlius 
“was born Endymion.”——“ En- 
“ dymion proffered the kingdom as 
“ the prize ofa race in Olympia to 
“his sons: Epeus conquered, and 
“then for the first time, they over 
“ whom he ruled bore the name of 
‘“ Epeans.”] The Scholiasts are of 
opinion, that the Protogeneia, 
daughter of Deucalion and Pyrr- 
ha, was the same with the wife of 
Locrus, 

With regard to the second difii- 
culty, the signification of κορᾶν, 


Gedike, as we saw above, has 
rendered κορᾶς, ex amasia Jovis: 
Heyne (v. 4. 128.) denies that κόραι 
can signify amicae, or indeed any 
thing but filiae, when preceding a 
proper name; so the Muses are 
called κόραι Διός. 

The third difficulty is the appro- 
priate meaning of πρὶν, concerning 
which Gedike says, “ cave vertas 
“ prius quam, sed est olim.” [To 
which I may add, that πρὶν occurs 
in the same sense, Isthm. viii. 151.]} 
The Scholiast explains it κατὰ τὸ 
παλαιόν. Heyne prefers not to 
take it in an absolute sense, but in 
its more usual signification, of ere, 
priusquam. This editor, therefore, 
supposing that Pindar follows a 
fable different from the common 
one, and less known to us, concern- 
ing some damsel of Iapet’s race, and 
beloved of Jove, from whom came a 
posterity that ruled Locris, even be- 
fore Deucalion, explains the whole 
passage as follows : “from these de- 
“ scended your warlike ancestors, 
‘(in their first origin proceeding 
* from Iapet’s race, and the daugh- 
“ter of Jove, [which must be taken 
“ as spoken indefinitely of one, un- 
“ less we admit the reading κορᾶς,] 
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might wrest him’ spoiled of posterity. But his 
spouse bore the mighty effluence, and the hero 
rejoiced, seeing his supposed son; and bade hin, 
grown a man, high-famed for form‘ and deeds, 


bear his maternal grandsire’s name. 


Next he 


gave unto him a city and a people to rule. Then 
came there to him strangers from Argos, and from 
Thebes, and Arcadians and Pisans too. . 


But chiefly of the new comers he honoured 


Actor’s and Aegina’s son, Menoetius 


Me- 


noetius, whose son with the Atridae invading 
Teuthris’ plain, alone stood with Achilles, v what 


“native kings of this land,) ere 
ἐς that the ruler of Olympus, hav- 
“ ing from the land of the Epeans 
“ conveyed the daughter of Opus, 
“ mingled with her in the Maena- 
“ lian hills, and brought her to Lo- 
“ crus, lest,” &c. 

In my translation I have fol- 
lowed Gedike’s interpretation ; but 
have thought it my duty to state 
fairly the difficulties and the ex- 
planations given by various edi- 
tors, so that the reader may use his 
own judgment in the choice. 

r 95, ϑετὸν υἱόν. He was a sub- 
dititious son ; but Locrus thought 
he was his own. Bened. Πινδ, 
wep. 175. 

s 98. Pindar in the preceding 
Ode makes the beauty of Alcime- 
don a subject of praise (Olymp. 
viii. 24:) in both passages it is 
probable the poet alludes to that 
roundness of limb, firmness of 
inuscle, and general character of 


vigorous health, which were ac- 
quired by great practice in gym- 
nastic exercises, and bespoke the 
possessor useful to defend his 
country; for before the invention 
of gunpowder, the skill and bodily 
strength of individual soldiers had 
ἃ great share in deciding the fate 
of battle. Now indeed that the 
system of warfare, improved as it 
is called, tends to debase the sol- 
dier to a mere machine, and that 
the attainment of bodily strength 
and agility is therefore no longor 
an object of national education; 
the masculine beauty of the an- 
cients, such as we see in the 
Farnese Hercules, and Apollo 
and Laocoon of the Belvedere, is 
nearly lost: nay, it would appear 
that the man is called handsome, 
whose features approach nearest in 
contour and complexion to those of 
the weaker sex. See Cic. de Offi- 
ciis, lib, i. ὁ. xxxvi. 
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day Telephus routing drove the bold Achives to 

their sea galleys, thus to shew ‘ the wise a mark 
whereby to know Patroclus’ valiant soul: from Er.s.117. 
hence did Thetis’ child beseech him ne’er to take 

rank in destructive war unguarded by his spear, 
queller of men . 


Would". that I were skilled to advance in this 
theme, borne on the Muses’ car ! and would that 
boldness and ample power were mine——! But 
attracted by.the conqueror’s hospitality and valour, 
I am come the praiser of Lampromachus’ Isth- 
mian tiar; since in one day both achieved the 
same exploit : 


t 113—115. Construction: Sere 
δεῖξαι ἔμφρονι μαϑεῖν Bintiy νόον 
Πατρόκλου. Explanation of the 
elder Scholiast: ὥστε δυνατὸν εἶναι 
δεῖξαι παντὶ φρονίμῳ πρὸς τὸ γνῶ- 
ναι τὴν τοῦ Πατρόκλου ἐπὶ τῇ ἀν- 
δῥείᾳ διάνοιάν τε καὶ σπουδὴν καὶ 
ϑάρσος. Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 
392. Gedike, instead of δεῖξαι, 
offers, on conjecture, εἶναι, ut liceret 
cognoscere. Gedik. Pind. Carmm. 
Sell. 192. 

u 120—123. Construction: (εἴϑε) 
ἔΐην εὑρησιεπὴς (novorum carminum 
inventor, i. e. ingeniosus, disertus) 
ἀνὴγεῖσϑαι (invehl) πρόσφορος (for 
φερόμενος) ty δίφῥῳ Μουσῶν' τόλμα 
δὲ ζεἴϑε) ἕποιτο καὶ ἀμφιλαφὴς δύ- 
ναμις. Paraphrase: “ Would that 
“ T might continue my digression ; 
“ and that I had vigour and bold- 
“ness of genius to inspire my song 


two* other victories next befel:Sra.4197. 


“on such a subject. But (1. 128.) 
“I have other duties to fulfil: 
“am come to celebrate the many 
“victories won by Epharmostas 
“ and Lampromachus (his brother 
“ or relation.”) Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
i. 127. Beck. Pind. Carmm. i. 445. 
y.123. mpokevig τ᾽ dperd re, Heyne 
explains propter hospitis necessitu- 
dinem et praeclaram virtutem vic- 
toris. ΕΣ _ 
" x 128—129. In the two pre- 
ceding lines the poet speaks of an 
Isthmian victory common to Ephar- 
mostus and Lampromachus : he 
now mentions two victories won in 
the same place by Epharmostus 
alone. ᾿Εφαρμόστῳ must, therefore, 
be closely joined to ἄλλαι δὲ dv’ 
ἐγένοντο. Gedik. Pind. Carmm. 
Sell.193. | 
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Ephbarmostus near Corinthus’ gates, others again in 
Nemea’s bosom.’ At Argos he bore the prize of 
men; and when a youth at Athens. In‘ Mara- 
thon for the silver goblet, what strife did he abide 
with his. elders, escaping from among the beard- 
less youths! And with what shouta* greeted did 
he cross the cirque, having by fleet unconquered 
skill o’ercome the men, beauteous and fair as he 
was ;. having too achieved. fairest, deeds! By his 
exploits in the feast of Lycian Jove,” he struck: with 


y 180—181. Nemea was situate 


"+ .- in-a. deep valley, surrounded ‘on 


all sides by well-wooded moun- 
tains: hence Nepia βαϑυπέδιος 
(Nem. iii. 130.) The aptness of 
this last epithet appears particu- 
larly striking to the traveller who, 
on the road to Argos from Corinth, 
first sees the Nemean plain from 
the summit of the mountain range, 
which encircled the territory. 

z 184—137. Construction: οἷον 
ἀγῶνα πρεσβυτέρων, ἐν Μαραϑῶνι, 
ἀμφ᾽ ἀργυρίσι, συληϑεὶς ἀγενείων ;--- 
the two last words may signify, 
either “ who having secretly es- 
“ caped from among the striplings 

“of his own age, mingled with 
“the men:” or “ having hardly 
“ passed the age of boyhood.” Ge- 
dike Pind. Carmm. Séll. 193. 

ἃ 138—142. Construction: ὅσῃ 
δὲ Bog διήρχετο κύκλον, δαμάσσας 
φῶτας ὀξυρεπεῖ ἀπτῶτι δόλῳ, ὡραῖος 
ὧν καὶ καλὸς, κάλλιστά τε ῥέξας. 
I have followed the usual ‘inter- 


awe the Parrhasian host; aod so again when in 


pretation, which takes these lines 
as allusive to a foot race, won by 
Epharmostus. Heyne and Gedike 
give another explanation: “ With 
“ what acclamation was he greeted 
“when he crossed the circle of 
“ bystanders, (κύκλον, spectatorum 
“ coronam,) having by the wrestler’s 
“rapid, unshaken (ἀπτῶτι, not- 
“ falling) craft, overthrown his ad- 
“ versaries, though arrived at man’s 
“ estate,” &c. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
i, 128. Gedike Pind. Carmm. Sell. 
193. 

. b 142—146. Construction: ra δὲ 
(i.e. κατὰ τὰ δὲ πραχϑέντα ἀμφὲ 
πανήγυριν Ζηνὸς Λυκαίου (i. 6. ἐν 
πανηγύρει in Lycaeis) ϑαυμαστὸς 
ὧν ἐφάνη στρατῷ Παῤῥασίῳ (i. 6. 
populo Arcadiae)—Jove Lycaeus 
was worshipped in Mount Lycaeus 
of Arcadia. Pausan. viii. ἃ. Av- 
κάων Δία ὠνόμασε Λυκαῖον καὶ ἀγῶ- 
va ἔϑηκε Λυκαῖα. Ibid. ο. 38. rpa- 
φῆναι τὸν Δία φασὶν ἐν τῷ ὄρεε τῷ 
Δυκαίῳ, etc. 
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Pellene he bore off the warm shield* against the 


cold blasts. 


Witness to his victories are [olaus’ 


tomb and sea-beat Eleusis. 


Whate’er proceeds‘ from nature is best, yet do 
many among men strive to win.glory by acquired 
knowledge ; but when unfavoured* of the gods, 
no deed becomes the more obscure when held in 


silence: for of paths, some lead higher, nor can Er. 4.159. 


one single pursuit busy us all; above‘ all soars 


wisdom . 


c 147. φάρμακον, literally, “ re- 
“ medy against the chilling winds :” 
the prize at Pellene was a mantle. 
See Olymp. vii. note (ὃ) of this 
translation. 

ἃ 152. After φυᾷ supply γενό- 
μένον. 

e 156—158. Paraphrase. Sed 
cum naturae dotibus: careant (ho- 
mines,) aliisque sint inferiores, sa- 
tius est, quicquid vel foeliciter ab 
illis gestum est, tacere: nec silen- 
tium illad fuerit reprehénsione dig- 
num. Bened. Hivd. περ. 180. Com- 
pare Olymp. ii. 1564—159. 

f 161—162. σοφίαι μὰν αἰπειναί" 
Heyne explains: “ at in arte ali- 
“ qua exeellere, difficile est, aiwe- 
“yéy ἐστι, σοφὸν εἶναι. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. i. 130, Schmidius’s 
interpretation is “ Sapientia, i. e. 
“ὁ ingenii cultura et liberalia studia, 
<< omnes alias. μελέτας superant. 
“« Hac ultima gnome Poeta tacite 
“ sui et artis suae laudem omnium 
“ victoriarum laudi anteferendam 
< innuit.” Schmid. ex Gedik. 


Pind. Carmm. Sel. 194. I have 
followed Schmidius, because his 
interpretation accords with the 
sense in which Pindar generally 
uses σοφία. See Olymp. vii. 98. 
ix, 57. Nem. vii. 38. Pyth. iii. 96. 
Fragm. ex Threnis, translated at 
page 17. note (s) of this work, and 
the noble fragment of Pinfar’s 
hymn to the eclipsed san, (gopa 
εἰς ἥλιον ἐκλείψαντα,) which I shall 
take this opportunity of intro- 
ducing to the reader's notice. ’Ar- 
ric ἀελίον πολύσκοπε,---μή oe ϑεῷμ᾽ 
ἄτερ ὀμμάτων.---ἄστρον ὑπέρτατον, 
ἐν ἁμέρᾳ---κλεπτόμενον, ἔϑηκας ἀμα- 
χάνον---ἰσχὺν ποταένιον ἀνδράσι, --- 
καὶ σοφίας ὁδόν.---πιακότειον ἀτρα- 
πὸν ἐσσυμένα---ἐλαύνεις τι νεώτε- 
ρον ἢ πάρος.-----Αλλά ot πρὸς 
Διὸς,---ἵππως ϑοὰς, ἱκετεύω,---ἀπή- 
por’ ἐς ὄλβον---τράποιο Θήβας .--- 
ὦ πότνια, πάγκοινον τέρας.---πολέ- 
μου δ᾽ ἢ capa φέρεις rivdc,— ἢ καρ- 
ποῦ φϑίσιν---ἢ νιφετοῦ σϑένος ὑπέρ- 
φατον,---ἢ στάσιν οὐλομέναν,---ἢ 


“πόντου κενέωσιν ἀνὰ πέδον,--- πα- 
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‘Do thou, my soai, turning ἐ toward this con-_ 
test, loud and bold resound the hero, by heaven’s 
grace born strong in band, skilful in limb, and 
whose eyes bespeak vigour ; who vanquishing, has 
in the feast entwined with wreaths the shrine of 


Ajax, Oileus’ son. 


ὑετὸν χϑονὸς, ἢ νότιον ϑέρος---ὖ. 
Sart ζαπότῳ διερὸν,---ἢ γαῖαν κατα- 
κλύσασα ϑήσεις---ἀνδρῶν νέων ἐξ- 
αρχῆς--- γένος. ὀλοφυδνόν. “ Beam 
« of the sun, who :seest all things, 
“ heaven grant I may no longer 
ἐς witness thee despoiled of light. 
“ Most lofty of the stars! with- 
“« drawing thyself during day thou 
“hast rendered of wo avail the 
“buxom ‘strength of men, thou 
4“ hast ‘kidden the path of wisdom. 
“ Rushing o’er a dark way, thou 
“ guidest thy car otherwise ‘then 
“ heretofore.” (Such, at least, is 
the meaning, according ‘to the 
‘text ‘that has veacheil us.) “In 
“ Jove’s name, I beseedh thee, 
“¢am “thy ‘fleet coursers Thebes- 
6 weard, in sign of blissful presage. 
“ () venerable ‘shaft, wonder oom- 
“non ‘to -all, sure thou bringest 
“omen of some war, or waste ‘to 
“the harvest, or civil strife de- 
“ structive, or the mighty foree of 
“ saow, or the rush of ocean o’er 
“the plain, or the frost-bound 
“4 earth, or yainy summer, bathed 
“in the furious storm; -else -de- 
“luging the land again thou wilt 
“ desolate the race of new-created 
“man.” It is:beyond the compass. 
of my -present task to-comment on 
-the ‘corrupted state of ‘the text of 
‘this fragment, particularly as the 
subject is largely treated by Schnei- 


‘ lishing, blazoning ;” 


der in Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii. 59. 
et seqg. I shall coataat myself with 
observing, that the sentiments are 
highly worthy of a pious poet con- 
templating the most awful of hea- 
venly prodigies, in an age when 
the nature of eclipses ‘was un- 
known. It is in allusion to this 
passage that Pliny (ii. 12. sect. 9.) 
says: “ Misera hominum mente in 
“ defectibus scelera aut mortem 
“ aliquam siderum pavente, quo m 
“ metu faisse Stesichori et Pindari 
‘‘ vatum sublima ora pelam est de- 
* liguio solis.” 

g 162. ad finem. Construction: 
‘wpoogépwy (σὲ πρὸς τὸ) Aor rov- 
70, (ὦ ϑυμὲ,) ϑαρσέων ὥρυσαι ὄρϑισν 
τόνδ᾽ ἄνδρα δαιμονίως (i. 6. σὺν -Sai- 
pow) γεγόναι εὔχειρα, δεξίογνιον, 


-ὁρῶντ᾽ ἀλκὴν, ὃς νικῶν ἐπεστεφά. 


'Ψωσε βωμὸν Αἰάντειον Οἰλεάδου (ἐν) 
-δαίτι" --- προσφέρων may betaken ac- 
tively, “bringing ‘forward, -pub- 
and &S)\0# 
‘may be understood of “ the reward 
“ of praise.” Beck. Pind. Carmm. 
i. 447. ὁρῶντ᾽ αλκὰν, is explained 
by the Scholiast, ὃς καὶ τῷ βλέμ- 
ματι ἀλκὴν καὶ δύναμεν ἐμφαίέίνει. 
‘Hey.. Pind. ‘Catmm. ii. 401. The 
same Scholiast in another place ex- 
plaias it, βλόπονπα ἀνδρείαν, so 
Ariatoph. Plut. 328. βλέπειν “Aon, 
and Acharn. 565, βλέπειν dorpa- 
war, , 


THE TENTH 


OLYMPIC ODE, 


INSCRIBED 
TO AGESIDAMUS, | : 
AN EPIZEPHYRIAN LOCRIAN, 
Conqueror by the ‘Caestus. 
Spee 


4 


ARGUMENT. 


The poet begins the Ode by apologizing ἴο Agesidamus for 


having so long delayed composing it, after promising it, 
1—19. He then compliments him upon his country, and 
consoles him for being worsted at the beginning of the con- 
teat, till encouraged by Ilas, by relating the same circum- 
stance of Hercules and Patroclus, 19—-29. He then de- 
scribes the institution of the Olympic games by Hercules, 
after the victory he obtained over Augeas, and the sons of 
Neptune and. Molione, 30--70. And enumerates thase 
who won the first prizes in the athletic exercises, 70—110. 
He then, returning to Agesidamus, and congratulating him 
on having a peet to sing his exploits, though after some 
delay, concludes with praising his strength and beauty. 


[Date of the victory, Olywp. 274, 1 ; or A.C. 472.) 


Srr. 1. 


Ant. 1.9. 
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ODE X. 


TO AGESIDAMUS, AN EPIZEPHYRIAN LOCRIAN, 


Conqueror by the Caestus. 


READ* the name of Archistratas’ son, where in 
my soul he stands inscribed : for I had forgot that 
I owed to him a sweet lay. Do thou, I say, O Muse, 
and thou, O Truth, daughter of Jove, far from 
me chase with upright hand the unfriendly blame 
of lies. For the promised day, long clapsed,» has 


ἃ 1. ἀνάγνωτέ μοι. The reader 
‘will observe, that ἀναγινώσκω ad- 
mits the signification to read ; like 
ita Latin cognate, cognoscere : “hunc 
‘‘(librum)quum cognossent ephori.” 
‘Corn. Nep. Lysand. 4. Pauw’s 
translation is, “ Dignoscite, qua 
“ parte mentis meae pictus sit mihi: 
“in quo sit apud me pretio, ut ut 
“ oblitus fui, suo tempore hymnum 
“ei scribere.” Pauw Notae in 
Pind. 71. 


The persons whom the poet ad-- 


dresses are (vv. 5, 6.) the Muse 
and Truth: according to Pauw’s 
interpretation, the poet addresses 


all who may hear or read the Ode. 
Pauw Notae in Pind. 72. 

Ὁ 9. ὁ μέλλων χρόνος, must refer 
to the time fixed for the framing 
of the Ode, which, then, was fu- 
ture. Butasthe prescribed term had 
elapsed, this same ὁ μέλλων χρόνος 
is suid to be ixadey ἐπελϑών. Be- 
ned. Πινδ. wep. 186. Pauw ren- 
ders ὁ μέλλων χρόνος, cunctans, 
moras nectens tempus; i. ὃ. the 
time wherein the delay has been 
committed, wherein I have de- 
layed, ἕκαϑ. ἐπ. elapsing from a 
long date, &c. Pauw Notae in 
Pind. 72. The translation given 


shamed:my deep debt. 


85. 


Yet is interest powerful 


to relax the’ sharp reproof of men =. 


Now must we see how the rolling wave‘ shall 
hurl the pebble, and how-in friendly gratitude we 


shall pay the public strain ; for Truth infallible Er. 1. 17. 


sways the city of Zephyrian Locrians ;° them alse 


does Calliope and brazen Mars cherish 


F’en the thrice valiant Hercules‘ did the Cyc- 


above conveys, I believe, the idea 
of the poet; I could have wished 
the English phrase had approached 
nearer to. the construction of the 
Greek, but I shalt probably be ex- 
cused by those who are acquainted 
with the tedious labour of trans- 
lating word for word into palat- 
able’ prose such an author as’ Pin- 
dar. 

ς 11—-12. Construction: ὅμως δὲ 
ὁ τόκος δυνατός (tort) λῦσαι ὀξεῖαν 
ἐπιμομφὴν ἀνδρῶν" by this general 
sentence the poet probably means 
only to assert, that he will now 
acquit his promise in such a man- 
ner, as that he may be said to pay 
his debts with interest. Accord- 
ing, however, to the general inter- 
pretation, Pindar accompanied this 
Ode with another small one, the 
following Olympian; which ge- 
nerally bears the cognomen, Téxoc, 
interest. 

d 14—15. Paraphrase: “ now 
. “must we see what shall be the 
“ first theme toy¢hed upon in this 
“ hymn, consecrated to the victor 
“and to his city.” By ψῆφον 


ἑλισσομέναν, Pauw understands 
“‘ Calculum contra me latum prop- 
“ter moram:” an idéa not un- 
familiar to the poet, see Ol. vi. 73. 
Pauw Notee in Pind. 73.—xorvdy 
Adyby, praise, hymn common to 
both conqueror and people. ᾿ 

e 17—18. There were three na- 
tions ‘of Locrians: the Epizephy- 
rians in Italy; the Ozoleans in 
Aetolia; the Epicnemidians in Eu- 
boea. The reader will not fail to 
observe, both in this and the fol- 
lowing Ode, that the poet makes 
but slight mention of,the Grecian 
colony to which his hero belonged, 
although the countries which had 
given birth to Olympic victors, 
their founders and worthies, famed 
for valour and virtues, are favourite 
themes with the Lyric bard; but 
little probably could be said in 
praise of these colonizers of Magna 
Grecia, one of the reasons, perhaps, 
which caused the poet to forget 
his promise. | 

f 19—22. Hercules making war 
with Cycnus, the son of Mars, (the 
Cycnus slain by Achilles was a 


Str. 2. 26. 


Ant. 2.34. 
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nean fight worst: to Has then let Agesidamus, 
pugilist triumphant in Olympia, bear gratitude, 
as of yore to Achilles Patroclus; for a hero® 
cheering: one bora to valour may, with god’s help, 
lead to matchless glory: But few * are they 
that have gained victory unlaboured: conquest 
won by toil is before all a hight to life-——_—_. 


The festive law‘ urges me to sing Jove’s no- 
ble list, which, by Pelops’ ancient sepulchre, 
the might of Hercules founded, when he had 
slain Neptune’s son, Cteatus, in courage irre- 
proachable ; Eurytus too ‘he slew, (that from the 
haughty unwilling Augeas he might gain the 
huge meed of his services,") for, beneath Cleonae, 


son of Neptane,) om account of his 
cruelty, was at first defeated, 
though he afterwards overcame 
and killed him. From this cir- 
eumstance, and Patrocius being 
encouraged, by the exhortations of 
Achilles at the siege of Troy, he 
consoles Agesidamus for being 


Worsted at the beginning of the 


conflict, till he assumed fresh 
strength and spirits from the en- 
cearagements of Ilas, who was 
probably his ἀλείπτης, or anointer. 
Pye's Traus. of Pind. p. $10. Ox- 
ford, 1810. The great ambition of 
the Cycnus slain by Hercules was, 
to erect a temple of men’s skulls to 
his father Mars. 

8 23-~-25. Construction: ὁ 31- 
Eag (τινὰ ἄνδρα) φύντα ἀρετῇ (i. 6. 
πρὸς ἀρετὴν) ὥρμασε κε (i.e. ὁρ- 


μᾷν ἄν δύνηται) αὐτὸν πρὸς κλέος, 

h 26—27. Compare ΟἹ. xi. 4. and | 
ΟἹ. vi. 18. Construction: zaipoi 
reveg ἔλαβον χάρμα (i. 6. νίκην, as 
in Isth. v. 69.) ἄπονον" "Ἔργον [the 
coutest attended with teil and an- 
xiety, here opposed to χάρμα ἄπο- 
wéy] (ἐστι) φάος βιότῳ πρὸ πάντων. 
The last word may be taken, either 
in a neutral or masculine sense. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 485. V. L, 

‘1. 29. Θέμετες, Doric for Θέ- 
μιστες, the festive laws, or rules. 
Homer uses. this word more than 
once in the sense of rales; that is 
to say, as equivalent to ϑεσμός. 

k 34-36. ὡς πράσσοιτο ἑκὼν 
ἀέκοντα Αὐγείαν ὑπέρβιον μισϑὸν 
λάτριον (due for bis services.) The 
peet here mentions the reason 
which induced. Hercules to slay 
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Hercules lying wait among the bushes, slew them 
on the road: for the oyerweening sons of Mo- 
lione! had erst slain bis Tirynthian band, tarrying Er. 2.42. 
in the Elean defiles. And, in truth, aot long 
after did the Epeans’ sovereign,” deceiver of his 
guests, behold" the wealthy state, bis own city, 
plunged by raging fire and the clash of iron into 
the deep stream of wo; (for it is beyond the power 
of man to withstand the vengeauce of the migh- 
tier:) nor, through folly, did even he, the last 
opponent of the storm, escape black death. 


Jove’s galant sen then, in Pisa collecting his sra.3.51. 
whole host, and the spoil, meted out for his. 
mighty sire the hallowed precinct ; and around 


fencing, marked on the 


Cteatus and Eurytus; namely, m 
order that Augeas, being leftalone, 
might more easily be conquered. 
Hercules’ reward for clearing the 
filth of the Augean stalls, was te 
have been every tenth cow of the 
herds. Ben. Icvd. wep. 100. “ 

1 42. ‘Cteatus and Eurytus were 
sons of Neptune, by Mbolione. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 136. | 

m 48. ᾿Βπειῶν βασιλεὺς, the pe- 
riphrasis.of Augeas. He is called 
ξεναπάτης, since he defrauded ‘his 
guest, Hercules, of the promised 
recompence. 

n 42—50. Construction: καὶ μὴν 
ξεναπάτης βασιλεὺς Ἐπειῶν οὗ 
πολὺν (χρόνον) ὕπεσϑεν (1,.6. ὕστε- 
ρον μετὰ ταῦτα) εἶδε “τόὀλυκτέανον 
κατρίδα, ἐὰν πόλιν, ὑπὸ στερεῷ πυρὶ 


naked land, the Altis.° 


πληγαῖς τε σιδήρου ἵζουσαν (i. e. 


, καταδυομένην) εἰς βαϑὺν ὀχετὸν 


ὥτης.--«»κεἴκος δὲ (1. 6. γὰρ) κρεισσό- 
vey ἄπορόν (ἐστι) ἀποϑέσϑαι-.««αἱ 
ἐκεῖνος (i. 6. Αὐγείας) ἀβουλίᾳ, ὕσ- 
rarog ἀντήσας ἁλώσιος, οὖκ ἐξέ- 
φυγε ϑάνατον αἰπύν. Compare 
Nem. x. 135. 

Ὁ ὅδ. Td δὲ ἄλσος τὸ ἱερὸν τοῦ 
Διὸς, παραποιήσαντες τὸ ὄνομα, 
(i. 6. by a corruption of the name,) 


"Adriv ἐκ. παλαιοῦ καλοῦσι' καὶ δὴ 


καὶ Tsvédpy ποιήσανπι ἐς ἄνδρα 
Θλυμπιονίκην dopa” Adric ἐπωνό- 
μασται τὸ χωρίον. Paus. in Elia- 
cis. lib. v..cap. x.1. Many won- 
ders were seen in the Altis, of 
which Pausanias bas left a long 
description; the most remarkable 
was the temple of Jove Olympic, 
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Next, having honored the stream of Alpheus and 


Ant.3.59. the twelve sovereign gods, on” the plain, within the 


circle, he fixed a place for the celebration of feasts 
at eventide, and called the hill of Cronus; for 
before, when’ Oenomaus ruled, unnamed, the spot 
was bathed in store of snow. 


At this first instituted festival stood indeed pre- 
sent the Fates and Time——time, which alone 


Er. 8. 67. brings forth certain truth 


he onwards rolling, 


hath clearly shewn how, taking the firstlings," 
gifts of war, the hero held sacrifice ; how too he 
founded the quinquennial feast-———. 


containing Phidias’ noble statue of 
the deity in ivory and gold. 

p 66—58. Construction: τὸ δὲ 
κύκλῳ (i. 6. within the Altis) πέ- 


δον ἔϑηκε λύσιν δόρπου (i. 6. κα- 


φάλυσιν εἰς δόρπον.) Hey. Pind. 
Carmm, i. 139. “ The Eleans have 
ἐς also a banquetting room within 
“the Pritaneum,” (which was in 
the Aitis,) “ and opposite to the 
“« chamber of the sacred fire : here 
“ they feast those who have con- 
“ quered in the Olympic games.” 
Paus. lib. v. cap. xv. 8. 

q ἄς, i.e. ἐφ᾽ ἧς ἡμέρας, as long 
as Oenomaus ruled; of yore. Pauw 
Notae in Pind. 78. Βρέχετο πολλ 
μιφάδι, 1 take to be an allegorical 
mode of expressing that the spot 
was unknown, unfamed ; for unless 
the climate of the world has un- 
dergone a prodigious change since 
the epoch here mentioned, one can- 


not easily conceive how such an 
accident can literally apply to a 
sheltered valley between the 38th 
and 37th degrees of North latitude. 

r 69. ἀκρόϑινα. This word oc- 
curs also in OL. ii. 7. In both cases 
I have taken it as equivalent to the 
ἀκροϑίνια of Euripides (Phoeniss. 
210. ex Edit. Porsoni;) that is to 
say, to the accusative neuter plu- 
ral of ἀκροϑένιος. In each instance 
Pauw regards it as accusative sin- 
gular of ἀκρόϑις, making it in the 
former to signify summum belli 
cumulum : partem belli postre- 
mam ; dnd in the passage now be- 
fore us, rendering δόσιν ἀκρόϑινα, 
munus lautum, quod alte accumu- 
latum est. Pauw Notae in Pind. 
9. et 78. Speaking of these two 
words Heyne observes, deficiunt 
nos exempla usus utriusque formae, 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 141, 
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To whom then, in the first Olympiad, and 
at the first games,’ befel' the recent crown, 
through the might of hands, and of feet, and of 
cars; to whom, winning gloriously, the trophy 
of the lists, having in the strife ὁ ‘erthrown his 
rival ? | 


Racing on foot, Licymnius’ son, Oeconus, pre- 8τα. 4.76. 
vailed in the straight stadium ; and he came from 
Midea, leading an army: and in the wrestling 
match Echemus vanquished, exalting Tegea. The 
prize of the boxers Doryclus bore, he that dwelt 
in Tirynthus’ town : in the four-horse race Semus, Avr.4.84. 
from Mantinea, was sung; and with the javelin 
Phrastor hit the mark. Eniceus," whirling with 
his hand, far heaved the stone beyond all rivals, 
and raised a mighty shout from his companion. 
band. . Then fair-eyed Phoebe’s lovely light 
illumed the eve, and amid jocund feasts the whole Ep. 4. 92. 
precinct resounded the laudatory strain. ° 


s 71. According to the interpre- ποσίν re καὶ ἅρμασι, (τίς ἔλαχε ork. 


tation I have selected, a full stop 
must be read after éoprdy, v. 69.; 

in lieu thereof, Heyne places a 
comma, deferring the longer pause 
to νικαφορίαισί re, according to 
which reading, “ in the first Olym- 
“ piad, and at the first games,” 
must be transferred to the end of 

the preceding paragraph. 

t 72—75. Construction: τίς δὴ 
ἔλαχε ποταίνιον στέφανον χείρεσι 


φανον) ϑέμενος ἀγώνιον εὖχος ἐν 
δόξᾳ (i. 6. σὺν δόξᾳ, ἐνδόξως,) ἔργῳ 
καϑελών (i. 6. in the pugilistic com- 
bat overthrowing, conquering, his 
rival.) 

u 86—87. Construction: 'Evered¢ 
ἔδικε (σὸν) πέτρῳ (for ἔδεικε πέτρον) 
μῆκος (i. 6. ἐς μῆκος) ὑπὲρ ἅπαν- 
τας, χείρα κυκλώσας (for τοῦτον 
χειρὶ περιστρέψας") alluding to the 
manner of hurling the disk. 


N 
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Followmg®* then the rites observed in that first 
origin, e’en now will we sing the thunder of Jove, 
and his fiery shaft and blazing lightning, grasped 
(or rather fitted to his hand) with huge strength, 
a hymn bearing the name of the proud victory ; 
and to the flute shall respond the gentle melody 


of songs 


x 94—98. Construction: ἀρχαῖς 
προτέραις (i. 6. ἀρχῇ προτέρᾳ) érd- 
μένοι, (since the praise of Jove οὐ- 
cupies the first place in a hymn of 
Olympic victory,) κελαδησόμεϑα 
βροντὴν καὶ πυρπάλαμον βέλος 
ὀρσικτύπου Διός γε (Heyne pre- 
fere re) αἴϑωνα κεραυνὸν ἀρη- 
ρότα (τῷ χειρὶ αὐτοῦ) ἐν (i. 6. 
σὺν,) ἁπαντι κράτει, (these will we 
sing,) χάριν (a hymn, argument of 
a hymn) ἐπωνυμίαν νίκης ἀγερώ.- 
xou (which takes its name from the 
proud victery it commemorates, 
that is to say, which is called Ο- 
lympic.) Gedike translates this 
last “a hymn of proud victory, 
“ which, as it were, gives a name 
“to the conqueror.” The same 


translator renders vv. 96, 97, 98," 


preisen den Donner des Jautto- 
senden Zeus und sein feurbewap- 
net Geschoss, seinen flammenden 
Blitz, zu jeglichem Siege ges- 
charft, “praise the thunder of 
“ loud-pealing Jove, and his bolt 
“armed with fire, and his faming 
“ lightning, sharpened for every 
“ victory, (i. 6. invincible.” On 
this extremely difficult passage the 
xeader may consult Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. i. 143. and Beck. Pind. 


songs,’ which, though after long tar- 
_rying, have appeared fast by famed Dirce, | 


Carmm. i. 461. Hermann’s expla- 
nation is, perhaps, as satisfactory 


_ ag any that hitherto have been pro- 


posed. “ We will sing the thun- 
“ der and fire-armed shaft of loud- 
“pealing Jove, and his flaming 
“ lightning, conjoined to every vic- 
“ tory; the reward this of Agesida- 
“ mus’ Olympic victory.” The poet 
calls the hymn χάριν, the reward of 
victory ; its argument Διὸς xepav- 
voy, that is to say, Jove, ἐν ἅπαντι 
κράτει ἀραρότα, present at every 
victory, since he is president of the 
Olympic games, and the distribu- 
tor of victory. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
iii. 308. In this explanation, how. 
ever, the learned scholar says no- 
thing of the great hinge of dispute 
ἐπωνυμίαν, which Pauw denies 
to be an adjective. Pauw Notae 
in Pind. 81. 

y 101—105. Construction: τὰ 
(i. 6. ἅτινα μέλη,) (ἐν πλείονι) μὲν 
χρόνῳ (τῆς προσδακίας,) ἐφάνη, wap’ 
εὐκλέὶ Alory ἀλλὰ (οὕτω δέ σοι πο- 
Seva καὶ ἡδέα ἔσταε τὰ μέλη.) ὥσ- 
περ παῖς ποϑεινὸς ἐξ ἀλόχου fi. 6. 
legitimate) rarpi (φαίνεται) Hon 
ἥκοντι τὸ πάλεν νεότητι (3. ©. ἥκοντι 
εἰς τοῦὔμπαλεν τῷ νεότητι.) μάλα δὲ 
ϑερμαίνεε νοῦν (αὐτοῦ) φιλότητι 
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But pleasing to thee will be this hymn, as to a 
father fast approaching the point opposed to 
youth, a son late born of his wedded mate is dear, 
and of a truth greatly cheers his soul with love ; 
since* most chilling to the dying is wealth de- 
scending to a strange unknown lord: and so, 
when, O Agesidamus, the hero that has achieved 
noble deeds reaches the mansion of Pluto unsung, 
he has gained but a scanty meed for his labour, 
having vainly toiled. But on thee shall the sweet 
sounding lyre and the gentle flute pour honour ; 
wide too spreads the glory Jove’s Piaerean daugh- 
ters give.* 


ANT. 5. 
109. 


Thee following, O victor in Olympia, I with Ἐν.5.1.τ. 
care embrace in my strains the Locrians’ noble 
race, and bedewing the manly city with the honey © 
of poesy, I praise Archestratus’ lovely son; whom 
I beheld by might of arm prevailing, hard by the 


(i. 6. διεγείρει τὸν νοῦν αὐτοῦ πρὸς 
φιλοφροσύνην.) The first member 
of the comparison is, in this in- 
stance, as in many others of Pin- 
dar, left to be supplied by the 
reader’s judgment; a notable in- 
stance occurs in the first Strophe 
of the first Olympian, where the 
reader must himself complete the 
comparison of the Olympic list 
with water among elements, gold 
among metals, and the sun among 
stars: indeed to use the words of 
the younger Scholiast, εὕροις δ᾽ ἂν 


καὶ παρὰ λογοποιοῖς πολλὰ τοιαῦτα. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 425. 

Z 106—108. Construction : ἐπεὶ 
ὁ πλοῦτος λαχὼν ποιμένα ἑπακτὸν 
ἀλλότριον στυγερώτατός (ἐστι) τῷ 
ϑνήσκοντι. Literally, «'Since 
“ wealth about to have a strange 
“ owner” (for the meaning of ποί- 
pny extends to all power over per- 
sons and things, Ox. Pind. 129.) 
“ ἐφ most hateful to the dying.” 

a 115. ἔχοντι, (Doric for ἔχουσι, 
instead of the compound zapé- 
χουσι. Bened. Πινδ. περ. 201. 
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Olympian shrine, in those days beauteous in form, 
and endowed with youth’———youth, which with 
aid of. Venus Cyprus-born, chased of yore un- 
sparing death from Ganymede. | 


b 128. “ρᾳ κεκραμμένον, i. 6. ὥραῖον. 


‘THE ELEVENTH 
OLYMPIC ODE, 


TO THE SAME AS THE FOREGOING.* 


ARGUMENT. 


The poet, by two comparisons, with which he begins his 
Ode, insinuates how acceptable to successful merit those 
songs of triumph are, which give stability and duration to 
their fame, 1—6. Declaring that these songs are due to 
the Olympic conquerors, he proceeds to celebrate the vic- 
tory of Agesidamus, and the praises of his countrymen, 
the Locrians, 7—15, These latter he commends for their 
having been always reputed a brave, wise, and hospitable 
nation, 16—19. From whence he insinuates, that their 
virtues being hereditary and innate, there was no more 
likelihood of their departing from them, than there was of 
the fox and lion’s changing their natures. West's Trans. 
of Pindar, Oxford, 1810. p. 65. 


Cd 


* The title τόκος, interest, prefixed to this Ode by the grammarians, 
(on the authority of Ode x. 12.) Heyne has justly rejected. It is un- 
certain whether this Ode relates to another victory, or to the same as 
that celebrated in the preceding. . 
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ODE XI. 


TO.THE SAME AS THE FOREGOING. 


sr.1. "THERE? is a time when to men the advantage 
of wind is greatest ; there is when that of showers, 
heayen-sent offspring of the cloud is esteemed 
highest : but whoso prevails in the toilsome con- 
test, to him most behoveful are dulcet hymns, seeds 
of future praise ; and thereby is sanction given to 


Ant. 1,7, 


mighty worth 


a 1—6. Construction: ἔστιν ὁτὲ 
(i. 6. ἔστι καιρὸς ὁτὲ" aliquando, in- 
terdum; vide Viger. de Idiotismis 
Graecis. cap. v. sect. iv. reg. ii.) 
χρῆσις ἀνέμων. (ἐστι) πλείστη ἀν- 
Spoor. ἔστι δὲ ὁτὲ (χρῆσις ὑδά- 
των οὐρανίων ὀμβρίων, παίδων Ne- 
φέλης (ἐστε πλείστη") εἰδὲ τις εὖ 
πράσσοι σὺν πόνῳ, pedtynpvec ὕμ- 
γοι (εἰσὶν, ὧν χρῆσις πλείστη ἐστὶν,) 
ἀρχαὶ (ῥίξαὶ, αἰτίαι) ὑστέρων λόγων 
(i. 6. ἐπαίνων) A gloss in one of 
the Bodleian manuscripts explains 
ὑστέρων by μεγίστων, ΟἹ. MS. y. 
Ox. Pind. 135. It is by an error 
of the press that in the above pas- 
sage πράσσει, instead of πράσσοι 


. Such? praise, against which 


occurs in the edition of Heyne’s 
Pindarf printed at Leipsic in 
mpccoxvil, This error has been 
copied in the edition by Hunting- 
ford, London, 1814. 

"Eorw—ioriv—ei δὲ, is a common 
form of speech with our poet, sig- 
nifying non magis quam or similiter 
ut. The sense here is: “ Men do 
“ not feel at sundry times, greater 
“need of wind and of rain, than 
“ὁ conquerors do of praise and 
‘hymns :” a sentence expressed 
more than once by Pindar. See 
Nem. iii. v: 10. Beck. Pind. 
Carmm. f, 471. | 

b 8—9. The translation is ac- 
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envy prevails naught, is consecrated to the Olym- 
pic victors: such, therefore, doth my tongue seek 
to impart ; and under god’s favour, through the 
poet’s genius,° blooms, to all eternity, the hero. 


Son of Archestratus, Agesidamus, know that 
for thy Caestus’ combat I new will sing o’er thy 


crown of glistening olive a sweet-sounding lay, Ep.1.18. 


praising the race of Epizephyrian Locrians. 


Ye Muses, join here® 


the choral feast, I will 


vouch you shall not meet a people that drive the 
stranger from their shores, nor unpractised in 


cording to Heyne’s proposal of μὲν 
for μὲν. Construction: τὰ (i.e. de 
ἃ) ἡμετέρα γλῶσση ἐϑέλει ποιμαί- 
vey (i.e. τρέφειν, αὔξειν, pascere, 
procurare) μὲν (i. 6. τοῦτον τόν al- 
νον.) Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 149. 

If you read τὰ μὲν, understand 
these words as said universally, in 
reference to what precedes: “ Such 
“songs, such praises, does my 
“ tongue wish to provide (literally 
“ and metaphorically, fo graze) for 
“ all Olympic conquerors.” Beck. 
Pind. Carmm. i. 473. 

c 10. Construction: σοφαῖς δὲ 
πραπίδεσσιν ἀνὴρ ἀνϑεῖ ἐσαεὶ ἐκ 
ϑεοῦ. The sense being: poetarum 
autem ingenio viri (sc. victores) ἐπ 
acternum florent deorum munere. 
Thus the sentence harmonizes pro- 
perly with the foregoing ἀφϑόνατος, 
ἃς. Gedik, Pind. Carmm. Sell. 


196. Heyne in his notes, and Ge- 
dike likewise, in his prose transla- 
tion of Pindar’s Olympians into 
German, take this phrase as equi- 
valent to ἀεὶ γὰρ σοφός τις ἐστὶν ἐκ 
ϑεοῦ. Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 150. 

ἃ 16—19. Construction: ἔνϑα, 
ὦ Μοῦσαι, συγκωμάξατε---ἐγγυήσο- 
μαι (ὑμᾶς) ἀφίξεσϑαι (πρός) μιν (i.e. 
τὴν γενεὰν, or, τὸ γένος Λοκρῶν, 
οὖσαν) στρατὸν μὴ φυγόξενον, μήδε 
ἀπείρατον καλῶν, ἀκρόσοφον δὲ καὶ 
αἰχματήν. The indulgent reader, 
after considering the various sig- 
nifications given by different au- 
thors to the English virtue, will, 
perhaps, excuse the manner in 
which I have translated in this 
place, and in Ol. i. v. 167, the 
word καλά. See Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, VIRTUE. 
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virtue ; but one nobly wise and valiant. For’. 
neither 18 the ruddy fox, nor the loud-roaring lion, 
wont to change his inborn nature. 


e 20. ad f. The sense of the 
comparison is: The Epizephyrian 
Locrians have not degenerated from 
their ancestors, the Grecian Lo- 
crians, of whom they were a co- 


lony; but, like the inhabitants of 
their mother land, excel in wis- 
dom and in valour. See the pre- 
ceding Ode, note (e.) 


THE TWELFTH 


OLYMPIC ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO ERGOTELES OF HIMERA, 


Conqueror in the Foot Race, called Diolchus, 


or Long Course. 


ARGUMENT. 


As it was owing to Fortune that Ergoteles, exiled from his 
country, Cnossus, and received in Himera to the right of 
citizenship, has prospered, the poet invokes that goddess 
to be propitious to the Himeraeans, since all things depend 
on her, 1—6. The success and event of human counsels 
are uncertain, 6—13. They are often opposed to the 
hopes that have been conceived, 13—18. The conqueror 
himself would have withered at home in obscurity, had he 
not been driven from his country to Himera, where being 
admitted, he turned his mind to athletic exercises, and won 
many victories. 


[Date of the victory, according to the Scholiast, ΟἹ. 77. 1; or. A.C. 472.] 
oO 


ἄτῃ. 1. 
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ODE ΧΗ 


TO ERGOTELES* OF HIMERA, 


Conqueror in the Foot Race, called Diolchus, or Long Course. 


SAVIOUR® Fortune, daughter of Jove, deli- 
verer, thee I beseech, for Himera’s sake, ample 


a Ergoteles, the son of Philanor, 
was born at Cnossus, in the island 
of Crete, whence being driven by 


eivil war, he chose for his new - 


country, Himera, a town of Sicily. 
He had before been conqperor jn 


the Pythian and Isthmian games. 


But in this Ode he is celebrated 
for a viotory inthe foot race, won 
in Olympja. Gedik. Pind, Carmm. 
Sell. 60. This game Ergoteles is 
mentioned by Pausanias, ‘Epyoré- 
λης ὁ Φιλάνορος δολιχοῦ δύο ἐν ’O- 
Avprig μίκας, τοσαύτας δὲ ἄλλας 
Πυϑοῖ καὶ ἐν ᾿Ισϑμῷ τε καὶ Νεμέᾳ 
ἀνφρημένος, οὐχ Ἱμεραῖος εἶναι τὸ 
ἐξαρχῆς, καϑάπερ γε τὸ ἐπίγραμμα 
τὸ ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ φησὶ, Κρὴς δὲ εἶναι λέ- 
γεται Κνώσσιος" ἐκπεσὼν δὲ ὑπὸ 
στασιωτῶν ἀπὸ Κνοσσοῦ καὶ ἐς ‘Ipé- 
ραν ἀφικόμενος, πολιτείας τετύχη- 


κεν κῷ καὶ πολλὰ εὕρετο ἄλλα ἐς τι- 


μήν" ἔμελλεν οὖν, ὡς τὸ εἶκος, ‘Ipe- 
ραῖος ἐν τοῖς ἀγῶσιν ἀναγορευϑή- 
σεσϑαι. Paus. lib. vi. ὁ. iv. par. 7. 
b 1—3. Construction: (ὦ) Τύχη 
Σώτειρα, sad Ζηνὸς EdewSepior, 
λίσσομαι, (i. 9. ἱκετεύω) σε ἁμφὶ 
Ἱμέρᾳ εὑρυσϑενεῖ πόλει. After the 
glorious combat οὗ Plataea, where- 
in Mardonius was routed, ἃ tentple 
in commemoration of the -delivery 
of the Greeks from Persian thral- 
dom, was erected to Jove Eleuthe- 
yius: ἱδρύσαντο ᾿Ἐλευϑερίου Διὸς 
dspou, καὶ ἀγῶνα γυμνικὸν σπεφανί- 
την aridatay, Ἐλενϑέριᾳ στροσαγο- 
ρεύσαντες. (Strab. 1. ix. Compare 
also Thucyd. I. ii. 1, 71. and Siimo- 
nides’ neat epigram, Brunck. Ana- 
lect. i. p. 134.) As Ergoteles’ vic- 
tory, according to the Scholiast, 
was in the 77th Olympiad, and the 
battle of Platapa was; we kitow, 
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city! For by thee, on the maim, are ruled the 
swift galleys ; on land, rapid wass and meetings, 


rich in counsel: 


by thee are the hopes of men, 


ploughing the ocean of vain phantoms, now tossed , 
on high, anon hurled to the deep. 


Of those on earth, none yet by god’s will bath Awr.1.10. 


found sure presage of things to be: for of futare 
everits kndwiedge is but blind; and many, beyond. 
human ken, are the accidents that have befallen 
men, contrary to bliss; while they who are con- 


fought in the second year of the 
75th, we may readily conceive that 
the very mention of Jove Eleuthe- 
rius, would recal a crowd of gto- 
rioas and patriotic thoughts, at the 
period when this Ode was recited. 
Gedike Pind. Carmm. Sell. 197. 
Himéneg, ville de la Sicanie (ou 
Sicile,) située sur la céte septen- 
trionale de Vile, ἃ /’) Quest de l’em- 


bouchure de la riviére d’Himéra, 


qui se décharge dans la mer Tyr- 
héniéne. Elle fut fondée. lan 
649 avant notre ére par Euclides, 
Simus et Sacon. Cette ville, an- 
ciennement trés-florissante, fut dé- 
truite par les Carthaginois la qua- 
triéme année de la xcii. Olympiade, 
Yan 409 avant notre ére, 240 ans 
aprés sa fondation: 

Quelques-uns ont placé mal-a- 
propos cette ville sur la céte méri- 
dionale, puisque Diodore de Sicile 
(lib. xiii. §. Lxii.) dit que les vais- 
seaux de Syracuses, qui faisoient 
route vers Himére, étoient obligés 
de passer devant le port de Mes- 


sane ou Mesaine. Des eaux ther- 
males qu’elle avoit dans son vois- 
image, la. font appeler aujoard’hut 
Termini. Larcher. Trad. d’Hérod. 
Fome viti. page 257. Cicero ir 
Verr. ii. 2, 25. concerning Himery 
says, that “ Fiimera delecta, quos 
“ cives bélli calamitas reliquos fe- 
“‘ cerat, ii sese Thermis colloca- 
“rant, in ejusdem agri finibus, 
“‘ neque longe ab oppido antiquo.” 

¢ 4—9. Construction of Heyne’s 
text: τὶν γὰρ (i.e. διά σου) Soai 
νᾶες κυβερνῶνται ἐν πόντῳ, πό- 
λεμόι τε λαιψηροὶ ἐν χέρσῳ, καὶ 
βουληφόροι ayopai: αἵγε μὲν ἀν- 
δρῶν (διά σου) ἐλπίδες κυλίνδονται, 
(κατὰ) πολλὰ ἄνω, ταὶ δ᾽ αὖ κάτω 
τέμνουσαι ψεύδη μεταμώνια. Her- 
mann reads vy. 7. τὰ δὲ, instead of -. 
rai δὲ, supposing the τὰ μὲν, which 
ought to precede, omitted, and 
translates nunc, nunc: this inter- 
pretation has been followed, as 
most conformable to the English 
idiom. Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii. 31L 
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, versant with the wrecking storm, have in brief 


Ep. 1. 19. 


time bartered wo against mighty joy. 


Son of Philanor, of a truth e’en the vigor of 
thy feet, like the bird of Mars, that ne’er has 
fought from home,* within thy father’s house might 
have withered inglorious, had ‘not civil strife be- 
reft thee of thy native land, Cnossus. Now crowned 
in Olympia ; triumphant twice in Pytho and on 
the Isthmus, Ergoteles, thou dost exalt* the tepid 
baths of the nymphs, welling on a soil become 
thine home. 

ἃ 20. ᾿Ενδομόχας ἅτ᾽ ἀλέκτωρ' See Hoyle’s Games Improved, Ὁ. 
literally, “ like the cock that fights 309. London, 1800. 

“ at home, like the dunghill cock,” ἔκὅ 27-28. Paraphrased by Be- 
in opposition to those bred for nedict: οἰκῶν καὶ τε ἀναστεφύόμενος 
public sport, which must undergo zap’ Ἱμέρᾳ ὥσπερ iv οἰκείᾳ γῇ, καὶ 


a long and careful training before «πατρίδι. Bened. Πινδ. rep. 212. 
they are fit to contend in the pit. 


THE THIRTEENTH 


OLYMPIC ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO XENOPHON OF CORINTH, 


Conqueror in the Foot Race and Pentathlic Contest. 


ARGUMENT. 


The poet begins his Ode by complimenting the family of 
Xenophon on their successes in the Olympic games, and 
their hospitality, 1—5. He then celebrates their country, 
Corinth, for its good government, and for the quick genius 
of its inhabitants, in the invention of many useful and 
‘ornamental arts, 6—38. He next implores Jupiter to 
continue his blessings on them, and to remain propitious 
to Xenophon; whose exploits he enumerates, together 
with those of Thessalus and Ptoeodorus, his father and 
grandfather, 34—69. The poet then launches out again 
in praise of Corinth and her citizens, and relates the story 
of Bellerophon, 70—132. Then checking himself for di- 
gressing so far, returns to his hero, relates his various 


successes in the inferior games of Greece, and concludes. 
with a prayer to Jupiter. Pye Trans. of Pindar, p. 71. 


Oxford, 1810. 


FDate of the victory, Olymp. 79, I.; or A.C. 464.] 
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ODE XIII. 


TO XENOPHON OF CORINTH, 


Conqueror in the Foot Race and Pentathlic Contest. 


Ser. 1. EXTOLLING the house thrice* triumphant in 


Olympia’s lists, kind to citizens, to strangers hos- | 
pitable-; I will blazon happy Corinth, portal of | 
Isthmian Neptune, stored with noble youths: for 
therein does Eunomia dwell, and her sisters, 
foundation of cities, Justice infallible, and con- 
cord Peace, stewards of wealth unto mortals, 
golden offspring of Themis, author of good 


a 1. HMeyne takes τρισοχυμπιο- 
μίκαν, as meaning repeatedly victo. 
rious: (See also the beginning. of 
the note in this volume to Ol. ii. 
v. 1283.) the English thrice has the 
same indefinite signification, being: 
often placed for much: it is in this 
latter sense I have translated ro- 
λόκλειγον, tirice-famed, O]. vi. v. 
120. . 

b 12. ἐϑέλοντι is taken in an 
optative sense by S. V. whose ex- 


Ant.1.12, Counsel: be theirs® the care far to remove’ | 


planation of this passage is βού- 
dorwro (Bot Botiorro, ap in. the 
Oxford Edition, p. 144. by a mis- 
take of the press) δ΄ ἂν ἀπαμύ- 
vey τὴν ὕβριν καὶ ἀποκωλύειν. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 442. If 
taken in an indicative sense for 
ἐϑέλουσιν, it must be regarded as 
a vox otiosa. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
i. 157. Ὕβριν ματέρα Képov, i. e. 
“ Arrogance, which renders us 


ὁ gatiated and disgusted with our 
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from that land Arrogance, scoffing mother of 
Disgust-———. 


_ Beauteous are the things I have to tell ; and 
honest boldness urges my tongue to speak 


Beyond man’s power is it to conceal inborn 
nature ; oft° then to you, sons of Aletes, have the 
blooming hours dealt in the sacred games the bril- 


liant conquest of your heroes, o’ercoming through Ἐν. 1. 23. 


their noble virtues: and oft in your breasts shed 
of yore the arts——. To him that invents 


belongs the whole toil- 


“own property, and to covet that 
“of others.” In the oracle quoted 
by Herodotus, (Urania, c. 77.) Κό- 
poc is likewise termed the son of 
Ὕβρις. 

¢ 17—24. Construction: ὑμῖν δὲ, 
(6) παῖδες ᾿Αλήτον, (i.e. ὦ Koply- 
ϑιο..) Spar πολυάνϑεμοι ὥπασαν 
πολλὰ (i. 6. πολλάκις) μὲν, νικηφό- 
pov ἀγλαΐαν (i. 6. πολλὰς νίκας) 
ἀνδρῶν ὑπερελϑόντων (τοὺς ἄλ- 
λους) ἄκραις ἀρεταῖς, ἐν ἱεροῖς ἀΐϑ- 
λοις, πολλὰ (A. 6. πολλάκις) δὲ ἔβα- 
λον ἐν καρδίαις (αὐτῶν) ἀρχαῖα σο- 
φίσματα. The meaning ig obvious: 
“The Corinthians had the honor of 
“many useful inventions »” that of 
measures and weights for fristance, 
made by Pheidon, according to the 
elder Scholiast, and many others. 
Of these inventions the poet sub- 
joms some examples, but in a: man- 
her 80 obscure, that to use the 
words of an editor as honest as 


 Where® first ap- 


learned, hartolo in iis sit opus, non 


interprete. Wey. Pind: Carmm. i. 
158, 

‘a 34. The invention is more gio- 
rious than the improvement; since, 
according to the sprightly proverb 
of the French, C’est le premier pas 
qui cofite. 

ὁ 26—27. Construction: πόϑεν 
ἐξέφανησαν χάριτες Διονύσου (i. 6. 
αἱ τοῦ Διονύσον πανηγύρεις) σὺν 
Διϑυράμβῳ βοηλάτψ' The Dithy- 
rambus was a species of verse 
in honour of Bacchus; the name fs. 
said to be derived from δὶς, ϑύρα, 
Batyw, in‘alfasion to the double 
birth of the god of wine. The 
prize given for the composition of 
these verges was an ox; hence it 
is termed in Athenaeus, p. 456. 
βουφόνος διϑύραμβος" and for the 
same reason the Theban poet here 


gives it the epithet βοηλάτης, the. 


literal meaning of which is, (Aecs- 
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peared Bacchus’ hymns, with the Dithyrambus 
forth leading the ox, meed of victory.? Who, 


chyl. Supp. $20.) ox driver, from 
βοῦς ahd ἐλάτης" it must, how- 
ever, be observed, that βοηλάτης 
may be derived from βοὴ, in which 
supposition Διϑύραμβος βοηλάτης 
will merely signify the “ sounding 
“ Dithyrambus.” 


Pindar, who here attributes to - 


the Corinthians the invention of 
this species of verse, had himself 
composed therein; whence Horace 
(Carmm. iv. 2.) describing the sub- 
lime genius of the Dircean lyric, 
says; Fervet,immensusque ruit pro- 


fundo—-Pindarus ore ;—Laurea do- 


nandus Apollinari,_Seu per au- 
daces nova Dithyrambos—Verba 
devolvit, numerisque fertur—Lege 
solutis;—Seu, &c. The only frag- 
ment of notice preserved to our days 
from Pindar’s Dithyrambics, is in 
Dion. Halic. de composit. verbo- 
rum, and which I shall now intro- 
duce to the student: Δεῦτ᾽ ἐν yo- 
ρὸν ᾿Ολύμπιοι,----ἐπί re κλυτὰν 
πέμπετε Χάριν, ϑεοὶ,---πολύβατον 
oir’ ἄστεος ὀμφαλὸν ϑυόεντα---ἐν 
raiclepaic’ Αϑάναις---οἰχνεῖτε, παν- 
δαίδαλόν τ᾽ εὐκλέ’ ἀγοράν᾽"---ἰοδέταν 
λάβετε στεφάνον---τᾶν ἐαριδρέπτων 
λοιβᾶν,---Διόϑεν τέ pe σὺν ἀγλαΐᾳ 
ἴδετε---πορεύϑεντ' ἀοιδαῖς “δεύτερον 
ἐπὶ κισσοδέταν ϑεὸν,--ἂν Βρόμιον, 
ὃν ᾿Εριβόαν τε καλέομεν.---ὗὁ πάτων 
γόνον μὲν πατέρων μέλπομενοι,-- 
γυναικῶν τε Καδμείαν Σεμέλαν.--- 
Ἔν ᾿Αργείᾳ Νεμέᾳ---μάντιν οὐ λαν- 
ϑάνει--φοίνικος ἔρνος, ὁπότ'.---οἶχ- 
ϑέντος Ὧρᾶν ϑαλάμου---εὔοδμον 
ἐπαΐωσιν ἔαρ φυτὰ νεκτάρεα.---τότε 
βάλλεται, τότ᾽ tx’ GpBporay—yip- 
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σον ἐραταὶ ἴων ¢oBat,—pdda re xéd- 
μαισι μέγνυται.---Α χεῖται τ΄ ὀμφὰ 
μελέων σὺν αὐλοῖς,---ἀχεῖταε Σεμέ- 


λαν ἑλικάμπυκα χοροί. “Ye Ο- 
“ lympian gods join the choir, δά 


“thereon shed the grace of pocsy! 
“ Ye who in sacred Athens visit 


“ the city’s well frequented centre, | 
“that around casts the smell of’ 
“incense, the agora, high-famed - 
“ and decked with daedal art: do 
“ye receive the violet-entwined | 
“crown of offerings, culled in 


“ spring: and look on me, through 


“ Jove’s favour once more ap 


“ἐ proaching with harmonious lays | 


“the ivy-wreathed god, (whom 


“we mortals call Bromius, διὰ 


“ Euboas;) singing the offspring 


“ of the noblest father, and among — 


“ women, Cadmean Semele. 


In 


“ Argive Nemea, when, the palace | 
“ of the hours being thrown open, | 
(ὁ nectareal plants feel the redo- | 


“ lent spring, the prophet sees the 
“‘ swelling palm branch, then, then 
“ o’er the immortal earth is flung 


“the lovely tress of violets, and 
‘‘ with the locks are mingled roses. — 


“‘ The voice of song with wind-in- 
struments sings Semele, crowned 
‘¢ with the diadem, her the choirs 
“sing.” See Hey. Pind. Carmm. 


iii. 67, and Hermann’s notes on the | 
8th Olympic Ode in the same vo- ὁ 
lume, p. 299. The allusion in the | 
above to the prophet of Nemea is | 


not explained. 


f 27—31. Construction: rig γὰρ 
ἔϑηκε μέτρα (quis constituit, i. 6. 
invenit moderamen) ἐν (fox σὺν) ix: 
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again, invented the taming of the courser with 
equestrian bits; or who on the temples of the 
gods placed the twofold eagle, sovereign of the 


‘feathered race? In this city too doth the sweet 


breathing Muse, and in this city doth Mars bloom, 
amid the destructive spears of youthful men. 


Jove! sublime sire, who wide o’er Olympia S1:.2.3¢. 


swayest! be thou propitious to my prayers ; and 
to all eternity ruling this race uninjured, do thou 
prosper the gale of Xenophon’s fortune; do thou 
also greet the choral triumph of his crowns, which 
he forth leads from Pisa’s plain, conqueror in the 
Pentathlos and Stadic-.race: such® ne’er before 


“είοις ἔντεσιν i. 6. διὰ lameiwy iv. 
τέων, ope fraenorum,) ἢ (ric) ἔϑηκε 
ναοῖς ϑεῶν διδυμον βασιλῆα οἰω- 
γῶν the. triangular top of the 
front and back of a temple, or to 
use a more technical term, the 
tympanum was called ἀετὸς, dérw- 
μα, the invention whereof is as- 
cribed in this Ode to the Corin- 
‘thians. The name applied to those 
parts of the temple was derived, 
either from their form, not unlike 
an eagle with slackened wings, or 
from some ancient custom of carv- 
Ang on them the figure of an eagle; 
although in later days they were 
often covered with various bas- 
veliofs of great beauty. Sir George 
Wheeler, whom I quote from the 


French translation of his book, and 


who saw the Parthenon ere it had 
suffered so much from the ravages 
of civilized and uncivilized Van- 


dals, says: “Le haut de la facade: 
“ que les Grecs appellent l’Aigle 

“ est aussi chargé de belles figures 

“ de marbre qui paroissent d’en bas 

“ vrandes comme nature, elles sont 

“ de relief entier et merveilleuse- 

“ ment bien travaillées.” Wheeler 
Voyage du Levant, Amsterdam, 
1689. tome ii. p. 421. 

g 48—44. The Pentathlon con- 
sisted of five different exercises; 
viz. Leaping, Running, Queiting, 
Darting, and Wrestling; thus ex- 
pressed in a Greek epigram: 

Ἴσϑμια καὶ Πυϑοὶ Διοφὼν ὁ 

Φίλωνος ἐνίκα, 

“AApa, Ποδωκείην, Aloxoy, 'Α- 
᾿ xéyra, Πάλην. 

Anth. Li.c. 1. 
What made it so extraordinary for 
the Pentathlete to succeed in any 
of the other exercises, was the 
great application, and atrict and- 
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Awr.2.45. did mortal man compass. In the Isthmian sports. 


also did two wreaths of smallage deck him con- 
spicuous; nor did Nemea withstand his valour. 


Still too on Alpheus’ .stream abides the fame of 
his sire, Thessalus’ feet. He in one sun, at Pytho,. 
gained the prize of the Stadic and Diaulic* races : 
that same month one swift-footed day, at rugged 
Athens, placed around his locks three most beaw-' 
teous crowns: seven times also in the Hellotian 


Er. 2.56,games did he conquer. 


Joys’ yet greater, and 


glory high-honored, shall, through life, befal him 
and his grandsire, Ptoeodorus, for triumphs won: 


peculiar regimen, necessary to be 
observed ‘iw the Attaining perfec- 
tion in any one of the gymnastic 


sports; which care the Pentathlete-: 


was obliged to divide amongst 50 
many. Plato confirms this in his 
᾿Ερασταὶ, where he makes Socrates 
answer a person, who affirms phi- 
losophy to consist in a general 
knowledge : δοκεῖς γάρ μοι λέγειν 
οἷον ἐν τῇ ἀγωνίᾳ εἰσὶν υἱ πένταϑ- 
λοι, πρὸς τοὺς δρομέας, ἢ τοὺς πελ- 
ταστὰς, καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνοι τούτων μὲν 
λείπονται κατὰ τὰ τούτων ἄϑλα, 
καὶ δεύτεροι εἰσί’ πρὸς τούτους τῶν 
δ᾽ ἄλλων ἀϑλητῶν, πρῶτοι, καὶ νι- 
κῶσιν αὐτούς. Pye’s Trans. of 
Pind. p. 318. Oxford, 1810." 

h 50. Διαύλου, i. 6. of the dou- 
ble stadium. In this contest, the 
runner, when arrived at the end of 
‘the stadium, returned immediately 
to the starting post. Pausanias, in 
his description of the ark of Cyp- 


selus, (Paus. lib. y. c. 17. 3.) com- 
pares to the Diaulic race that mode 
of writing called among the Greeks, 
βουστροφηδόν. It may not be im- 
proper to mention here, that in this 
writing the western and eastern 
systems were combined, the lines 
running alternately from right to 
left, and from left to right, as the 
ploughshare draws the furrows in 
a field. The learned Dr. Silver, 
late professor of Anglo-Saxon, has 
informed me, that the same mode 
of writing is used in the Runic 
language, in the alphabet of which, 
each letter has two forms, one for 
the right hand, the other inverted 
for the left hand lines. 

i 57—60. . Construction: ἐν δὲ 
ἀμφιάλοις τεϑμοῖς Ποσειδῶνος, pa- 
κρότεραε τέρψιες ἀοιδαέ τε ἐρέτιμοι 
ἕψονται (i. 6. ἕπονται αὐτῷ i. e. τῶ 
Θεσσαλῷ) ody πατρὶ Πνσισδώρῳ. 
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in. the sea-girt contests of Neptune. How often, 
ye heroes, did you prevail in the Delphic lists and 
lions’ haunt! I challenge all to vie with these 
noble spirits in the multitude of trophies: sure [ 
might not truly sum the tale of ocean sands !—— 


In all there is a mean;' and to kuow the fittest Sr. 3.67. 
season for every deed is behoveful | ' 


Though now” sailing on a private bark, yet shall 


k 68—64. δηρίομαι (I contend) 
πολλοῖς (With many) περὶ πλήϑει 
(concerning the multitude) καλῶν 
(i. 6.. τῶν ἀνδῃραγαϑημάτων τῶν 
ὑμετέρων, of your prowesses, O 
Xenophon, Thessalus, and Ptoeo- 
dorus.) The following sentence I 
haye translated as exclamatory ; 
because I think that interpretation 
is more consonant to the lyric spi- 
rit of the Ode: it may, however, 
be translated, “ita ut nequeam,” 
&c. See Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 168. 

1 67. The poet now checks his 
muse in the commemoration of Xe- 
nophon’s praise, and passes to the 
Corinthians in general, Construc- 
tion: ἕπεται δ᾽ (i. 6. ἐστὶν) ἐν ἑκάσ- 
τῳ μέτρον' νοῆσαι δὲ καιρὸς ἄριστος 
(i.e. ἄριστον δὲ [for ἀγαϑόν] ἐστι, 
νοῆσαι τὸν καιρὸν, τὸ εὔκαιρον, that 
which suits every thing, place, and 
time.) Beck. Pind. Carmm. i, 484. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 163. The 
same signification applies to καιρὸς 
in Pyth. ix. 185; where the poet 
tells us, that ὁ καιρὸς ὁμοίως παν- 
τὸς ἔχει κορυφάν. 

m 69—72. Construction by 
Heyne ς ἐγὼ ἴδιος σταλεὶς, (a meta- 


- 


phor taken from the art of naviga. 
tion, equivalent to, having* under- 


‘taken to celebrate the praise of 


Xenophon, a private citizen,) οὐ 
ψεύσομαι γηρύων ἐν κοινῷ (i. 6. κοι- 
νῶς) ἀμφὶ Κορίνϑῳ μῆτίν τε παλαι. 
γόνων, πόλεμόν τε ἐν (for σὺν) 
ἡρωΐαις ἀρεταῖς (i. 6. τὸν πόλεμον 
σὺν ἀρετῇ γενομένον for ἀρετὴν ἐν 
πολέμοις.) Hey. Pind. Carm, i, 
1064. The construction proposed 
by the Scholiast is, ἐγὼ ἴδιος (i. 6. 
οὐκ we ἀλλότριός τις, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἴδιος 
καὶ ἐξ ὑμῶν) ἐν κοινῷ σταλεὶς (i. 6. 
ἐν rg κοινότητι ὑμῶν παραγενὅ.- 
μενος) οὐ ψεύσομαι, &c. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. ii. 458. S. R. Tourlet, 
the last French translator of Pin- 
dar’s Odes, explains this passage 
in a manner at least novel, if not 
quite accurate. His words are: 
“ ἴδιος signifie destiné particuliére- 
“ ment ἃ une chose. κοινῷ est 1a 
“ par antithése, pour ce qui appar- 
“ tient ἃ d’autres en commun. Le 
“ poéte veut dire que, sans sortir 
“ des bornes de sa mission, comme 
“ appelé spécialement ἃ célébrer 
“ tous les Olympionices en commun 
“ou en général, il peut étendre 
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no guile stain my song while publicly I resound 
of Corinth, the prudence of her forefathers, and 
the war waged by her heroes’ valour : while I re- 
sound Sisyphus, deep-skilled in knowledge as a 
god: and Medea, despite of her sire wedding to 
herself a spouse, saviour to the Argo ship and 


Αντ, 3.18, her captains: while too, alike I resound how" of 


yore, fast by Dardanus’ bulwarks, they seemed in 
their might on either side to plough the ocean of 
war, rushing to victory, the end of battle; these 
with Atreus’ allied race redemanding Helen, and 


those fiercely repelling : 


for the Danai quaked 


before Glaucus, him that forth came of Lycia. 


To them, of a truth, 


he boasted, that in Pi- 


rene’s city abode the sway, and the mighty wealth, 
and the palace of his father; who whilom suffered 


“ ses louanges aux héros sortis de 
“ Corinthe, et associer ainsi l’éloge 
“ des vainqueurs ἃ celui des an- 
“ ciens Corinthiens.” Tourlet Tra- 
duction compléte des Odes de Pin- 
dare, en regard du texte Grec. 
A Paris, 1818, p, 244. | 

n 78—80. Construction: (οὐ 
ψεύσομαι γηρύων from v. 72.) καὶ 
(ἐκεῖνα wad’) ἃ wore ἐδόκησαν πρὸ 
τειχῶν Δαρδάνου τέμνειν τέλος μα- 
χῶν ἐπ᾽ ἀμφότερα (μέρη) ἐν ἀλκῷ 
(i. 6. de’ ἀλκῆς.) The meaning of 
this passage is, that on Priam’s 
side the Lycians, who were headed 
by Glaucus, of Corinthian descent, 
and on the Greek side, the Corin- 
thian band, shewed great valour : 


this is expressed lyrically, by say- 
ing that they seemed τέμνειν τέλος 
μαχῶν, a metaphor taken from the 
ship, that with sails full set, flies 
before the wind towards the port 
she is bound to: according to this 
explanation, Gedike has translated 
“gum Ziele des Krieges hinan- 
“ furchen.” 

The translation I have given of 
this passage supposes a colon 
after προπόλοις" for, according to 
Heyne’s reading, the construction 
must be, (κατὰ) τὰ δὲ πρὸ Δαρδάνου 
τειχῶν, &c. “As to what regards 
“ that which befel near the walls 
“ of Troy,” ἂς. 
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very many woes, seeking near thé springs to curb 
Pegasus, son of the snake-braded Gorgon, ere Ep. s. so. 
| that virgin Pallas, brought him the bridle with 
| 
| 


headstall of gold (for° straight from his dream 
followed reality) and said, ‘‘ Sleepest thou, 
“kingly son of Aeolus? Up! Take this eques- 
“trian spell, and in sacrifice offering a fat bul- 
“Jock, dedicate it to thy sire, Neptune.” In Bre. 4. 
such words did the maiden bearer of the black *” 
Aegis seem to bespeak him slumbering in the 
night. 


Then on his feet he leapt erect, and seizing the 
prodigy that lay close by, joyous he sought the 
native seer, and to Caerus’ son opened the full 
story of the matter: that after his counsel he had 
of night slept by the goddess’ altar ; how too the 
daughter of Jove, whose spear is the thunderbolt, 
had herself given to him the gold, tamer of the Anr. 4. 
fiery courser’s spirit. The prophet bade him ue 
anon obey the dream, and soon as he had paid to 
the mighty compasser of earth the strong footed 
ox, straight to rear a shrine to Hippian Pallas 
the power?” of the gods can perfect a déed facile, 
e’en beyond the belief; nay, beyond the hope 
of mortals———. And, of a truth, the gallant Be- 


o 94. Read in parenthesis (ἐξ τὴν (κτίσιν) παρ᾽ ὕρκον καὶ παρὰ 
ὀνείρου δ᾽ αὐτίκα ἣν ὕπαρ.) ἐλπίδα. Paraphrase: The gods 

p 116—118. Construction: dbva- can with ease bring that-to pass 
pic δὲ ϑεῶν πληροῖ crisy.(i..e. which mortals do not expect; nay, 
πρᾶγμα) κούφην (i. 6. padiay) καὶ .would swear can not take place. 


Ep. 4. 122. 


Str. 5. 
133. 


Ant. 5. 
144, 
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lerophon with blithe soul grasped the - winged 
steed, around his cheek casting the gentle. charm : 
straight mounting, clad‘ in brass, he rode the war- 
tilt: with him he slew the fair host of Amazonian 
archers, heaving his shafts from the bosom of the 
cold desert air: he slew alike the Chimaera, 
breather of fire, and the Solymi———his own fate I 
shall pass:* the -courser Jove’s ancient stalls in 


Olympus received. 


Heaving the rapid whirl of darts, it behoves me 
not with both hands to hurl the many javelins be- 
yond the mark ; for with the brilliant enthroned 
Muses, I come a willing panegyrist to Oligai- 
thus’. sons, for their prowess shewn. on the Isth- 
mus, and in Nemea. In brief words‘ too will I 
make to. shine many ἃ deed, and a veracious oath 
shall accompany me-———for sixty times on both 
spots hath the heralds’ sweet tongued shout of 


victory proclaimed them triumphant: their ex- 


* q 123. ἀναβὰς δὲ εὐθὺς (ἐπ᾽ αὖ- 
τὸν) ἔπαιζεν ἐνόπλια (i, 6. ἐνόπλιον 
ὄρχησιν ἐποιεῖτο.) χαλκωϑεὶς (i. 6. 
χαλκοῦν 
Some join ἐνόπλια χαλκωϑ εἰς, i. 6. 
ὁπλισϑεὶς χαλκῷ, Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. i. 169, 

r 130. The sense is: “1 will 
“not declare, how when he at- 
“4 tempted to fly to heaven on Pe- 
“ gasus he was thrown, and died 
“a miserable vagabond on the 
“ face of the earth.” Beck, Pind. 


περιϑέμενος ϑώρακα.)" 


Carmm. i. 487. 

8 188—143. Hermann corrects 
the text thus: παύρῳ 0 ἔπει ϑήσω 
φανέρ᾽ adpd ἀλαϑῆς τέ por—top- 
nog ἐπέσσεται ἐξη--κοντάκι δὴ ἀμ- 
φοτέρωϑεν ἁδύγλωσ---σος Bod κά- 
ρυκος ἐσϑλοῦ." “ Verax et adju- 
“rans mihi aderit sexagesies u- 
(6 triusque audita praeconis vox.” 
Ay is taken in the same sense. 


-Pyth. ix. 160. Nem. viii, 80. Hey. 


Pind. Carmm. iii. 315. 
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ploits too in Olympia we sung erewhile, as be- 
hoved us, since they of all are the most illustrious < 
their future deeds, when achieved, then will I 
clearly display, (now indeed I hope, and of a 
surety the event is with God ;) but if their natal 
genius abide with them, this we may trust to 
Jove and Mars to effect. 

And® the victories they have won on Parnassus’ 
ridge and in Argos, how vast in number, and in 
Thebes! How many triumphs too have they 
achieved among the Arcadians! To these Lycian 
Jove’s altar, sovereign ruler of the games, will 


bear witness: Pellene too, and Sycion, and Me- Ἐρ. δ. 155. 


gara, and the Aeacides’ well-fenced precinct, and 
Eleusis, and glorious Marathon, and the rich ci- 
ties at the foot of tall-crested Aetna, and Euboea, 
all testify of them; nay, inquiring throughout 


t 146—150. Construction: ra δὲ (πραχϑέντα) ia’ ὀφρύϊΐ Παρνασ- 


τ᾽ ἰσσόμενα τότ᾽ ἂν φαίην σαφὲς, 
(ὅτε ἔσται) - -- νῦν δ᾽ ἕλπομαι μὲν, 
ἐν ϑεῷ γε μὴν τέλος - - « εἰ δὲ δαίμων 
γενέϑλιος ἕρποι, ἐκδώσομεν τοῦτο 
πράσσειν Διὶ ᾿Ενναλίῳ τε. By δαίμ. 
yevid, is to be understood their 
natural inclination to athletic ex- 
ercises: it is not exactly known 
wherefore Mars is introduced here, 
whether because the poet intends 
celebrating ATHLETIC victories, or 
because he was particularly ho- 
noured by the tribe of Oligaethi- 
dae. 

u 150—160. Construction: Τὰ 


cig, ἀμφί re” Apye ὅσσα, καὶ ἐν Θή- 
Bac! Seca τε (ἐν) ᾿Αρκάσιν! Av- 
καίου (Διὸς) βωμὸς ἄναξ ἀνάσσων 
(the altar, near which the sports 
took place, may be said to rule 
them) μαρτυρήσει (αὐτὰ,) Πελλήνη 
τε (μαρτυρήσει,) καὶ Σικυὼν (μαρ- 
τυρήσει), and so on: Such is the 
best constraction that can be given, 
if we adhere to the common read- 
ing. Heyne has proposed a better, 
although, perhaps, not sufficiently 
authorized reading. Beck. Pind. 
Carmm. i. 491. 
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Greece thou shalt find their trophies more nu- 
merous than thou canst scan. 


Do thou, O Jove, granting unto them the sweet 
luck of victory and honour, send they *may with 
_ light steps proceed o’er the path of life.” 

x 168. This last prayer is by with far greater probability, to the 


some interpreters taken to allude conqueror. Beck. Pind. Carmm. 
to the poet himself; by others, i. 492. - 


THE FOURTEENTH 


OLYMPIC ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO ASOPICHUS OF ORCHOMENUS, 


Conqueror in the Foot Race of Boys. 


ARGUMENT. 


This sublime effusion of the Dircaean swan commences with 
an invocation to the Graces, who dwelt in Orchomenus, 
and are the authors of all that’s sweet and beauteous, 
1—11. The poet beseeches them to attend the victorial 
pomp of Asopichus, 19—28. He bids Echo repair to 
Haides, and bear the news to the conqueror’s father. 


[Date of the victory, according fo the Seholiasf, O1.76. 1. or A.C. 476.] 


Str. 1. 


prayer. 
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ODE XIV. 


TO ASOPICHUS OF ORCHOMENUS, 


Conqueror in the Foot Race of Boys. 


Y E unto whom has been allotted the Cephisian 
stream, and .who dwell in the land of beau- 
teous steeds, honored queens of Orchomenus* the 
wealthy! Ye Graces, guardians of Minyas’ an- 
cient stock, list! For unto you do I pour forth 


a 6. ORCHOMENUs: see Lemp. 
Class. Dict. copied from Larcher, 
Trad. d’Hérod, Tome viii. p. 395. 
The poet speaks of the Boeotian 
town of that name; not of the Or- 
chomenus in the Peloponnesus. 
Pindar uses the word λιπαρὸς in 
the sense of brilliant, (as λιπαρὸν 
κόσμον, Ol. viii. 108. and λιπαρὰν 
ὁδὸν Οὐλυμπου, Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
iii. 130. Fr. Incertt.) and perhaps 
also in the sense of rich, (as λιπα- 
pay Αἴγυπτον. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
Hi. 78. Fragmm. ex Dithyrr.) I 
prefer the latter signification, as it 
appears that even in Homer's days 


Since’ through you al! that’s sweet and 


Orchomenus was with Thebes ad- 

duced as an example of great 

wealth, Il. ἐς, 381. In the fore- 

going Ode, all the translators fol- 

lowing in the wake of the junior. 
Scholiast, (Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 

468. 5. R.) render λιπαρὰ Mapa- 

Sov—“ wealthy Marathon :” bat 

methinks the epithet splendid, 

brilliant, glorious, would have pre- 

sented itself to the noble mind of 
Pindar while speaking of that vil- 

lage, rather than any other allusive 

to the soil, productions, or dwell- 

ers of the place. 

b 7—10. Construction: σὺν yap 
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grateful unto mortals does befal: whether among 
men any be wise, or beauteous, or noble; for* un- 
accompanied of the hallowed Graces over no choirs 
nor festival the gods preside; no, stewards of all 
deeds wrought in heaven, holding thrones fast by 
Pythian Phoebus of the golden bow, they worship 
the endless glory of the Olympian sire. 


Honored Aglaia, and thou who delightest in grs.2.19. 
song, Euphrosyne, daughter ef the most potent 
among the gods, be now attent,* and thou Thalia 
too, lover of music, witness of this jubilee for 
happy success, lightly proceeding. For I come 
in strains of Lydian mood, warbling Asopichus ; 
since through thee is Minyeia triumphant in 
Olympus. 


Seek now, O Echo, the black-walled mansion of 
Proserpine, to his father bearing the glorious 
tidings, so seeing Cleodamus thou shalt tell him 
of his youthful son; how in fair ennobled Pisa’s 
bosom be hath crowned his forelock with the 
wings* of glorious combats. 


ὑμῖν (i. 6. de’ ὑμῶν) γίνεται Bpo- 
τοῖς πάντα τὰ τερπνὰ cdi τὰ γλυ- 
eae’ (Aéyw,) εἴτις ἀνὴρ (ἐστὶ) σοφὸς, 
εἴ(-τις) καλὸς, εἴ(-τις) ἀγλαὸς, (δι 
ὑμῶν ἐστίν.) 

c 10---18. Sense: “ The Graces 
“hare in the life of the gods, 
“ which is passed amid choral har- 
“ mony and festive society.” Beck. 


Pind, Carmm. i. 503. 

d 21. Supply, after ἑπάκοοι νῦν, 
the imperative γίνεσϑε, (Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. ii. 474. 8. V.;) not yéve- 
σϑαι, as Gedike has printed it, 
(Pind. Carmm. Sell. p. 200.) 

e 85. “ With the wings of glo- 
“ rious contests:” Gedike and 
Heyne take πτερὰ ἀέϑλων to be a 
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lyric expression for ἀϑλὰ, prizes, in 
reference to the joy and glory with 
which they elevate the mind. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. i. 179. Gedik. Pind. 
Sell. 201. West, an excellent trans- 
later of some of Pindar’s Odes into 
English, takes the word πτεροῖσι in 
its literal meaning; and I cannot 
do better than transcribe his note 
on the subject.—“ The Scholiasts, 
“and from them all the Annota- 
“tors, say, that πτεροῖσι (which 
‘“‘ literally signifies wings) is used 
“in this place figuratively to de- 
“ note the Olympic crowns; whose 
property, say they, it is to ele- 
“vate, like wings, and raise the 
“glory of the conquerors. But 
“this, in my opinion, is a figure 
“too bold and extravagant even 
“for Pindar himself. I rather 
“ think the word πτεροῖσι, wings, 
“ should be here taken in its literal 
“ὁ signification ; as I imagine from 
“ this passage and one in Plutarch, 
“‘ which I have considered in an- 
“ other place, that to the Olympic 
“crowns, &c. were superadded 
“some emblematical ornaments, 
“‘ to distinguish perhaps the victors 
“ in the several kinds of oxereises; 
“‘ or to denote in general their con- 
“ stancy and perseverance. Wings 
“-were the usual emblem of swift- 
“ness, and might therefore have 


‘‘ been very properly worn by the 
“ conquerors in the foot-race, of 


“ which number was this Asopi- 


OLYMPIANS. 


“ chus, to whom Pindar inscribed 
“ the present Ode.” Trans. of Pind. 
Oxford, 1810. pp. 322, 328, 

The passage of Plutarch to 
which West refers, and which he 
explains in his treatise on the 
Olympic games, inscribed in the 
second volume of this publication, 
is from his Discourse on the Face of 


the Moon, where speaking of the 


souls, which, after the first death 
here upon earth, and the purgatory 
which they undergo for some time 
in the regions between the 

and the planets, are translated to 
the moon, he says, that as a mark 
of their constancy, they, like the 
conquerors wear chaplets of plumes 
or wings: ὥσπερ οἱ νικηφόροις ava- 
δούμενάι στεφάνοι πτερῶν, p. 948. 
Wech. Tom. ix, p. 719. Reisk. 

Pauw’s explahation is rather 
ludicrous than satisfactory, πὰ 
πτεροῖσι ego refero ad folia oleastri, 
quae pinnas referunt et oblonga in 
acutum desinunt. A poet of the 
cockney school might have used 
the word wings in that sense, but 
eertainly not Pindar: the learned 
critic, however, appears perfectly 
satisfied with this explanation, as 
he. adds, Id venustum in Pindaro. 
Pauw Notae in Pind. 110. 

I shall finally obsegve, that in 
the translation of ᾿Αχοῖ (line 29) 
I see no reason to reject West’s 
version, O Echo. 


THE 


PYTHIANS. 


THE FIRST 


PYTHIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO HIERO OF AETNA, 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 


ARGUMENT. 


The poet addresses himself in the first place to his harp, the 
power of which extends even to the gods above, 1—24. 
Its harmony enraptures all, save the wicked, among whom 
is Typhoeus, pressed beneath Aetna, 24—56. At the foot 
of which was the new city Aetna, whereof the herald had 
proclaimed Hiero a citizen, 56—64. This the poet ex- 
plains as a good omen, and offers his prayers for the pros- 
perity of the town, 64—81. He prays also for Hiero, in- 
terposing the praise of the victor, 81—111. He mentions 
Dinomenegs, son to Hiero, 111—115. Referring to past 
toils and woes, he prays for Hiero’s felicity, 115—156. 
The poet subjoins many good counsels. 


[Date of the victory, Pyth. 29, or Olymp, 77,8; A.C. 470. 


Srr. 1. 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE |. 


TO HIERO OF AETNA, 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 


THou golden lyre,* tenure common” to Apollo 


a 1. Several reasons may be as- 
signed for Pindar’s addressing 
himself to the harp; as, first, the 
harp belonged in a particular man- 
ner to Apollo, the inventor of that 
instrument, as is intimated in ‘the 
following verses. Secondly, the 
Pythian games, in which Hiero ob- 
tained the victory here celebrated 
by Pindar, were consecrated to 
that god. Thirdly, Hiero himself 
was not unskilled in that instru- 
ment, as may be collected from 
what Pindar says of him im his 
first Qlympic Ode, Ant.1. Be- 
sides which, the Scholiast furnishes 
us with another reason, from the 
historian Artemon, who says, that 
Hiero had promised Pindar to 
make him a present of a golden 
harp, of which promise the poet 
intending cunningly to remind him, 
chose, in addressing himself to the 


harp, to make use of the epithet 


golden. But this account, as the 
same Scholiast intimates, (Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. ii. 488,) is rather 
ingenious than true; since the Py- 
thian games, being consecrated to 
Apollo, made it extremely proper 
in Pindar to begin an ode, occa- 
sioned by a victory in those games, 
with praising that instrument, of 
which their patron was the inven- 
tor, as was before observed. And 
as to the epithet golden, it is so 
frequently used by the poets in a 
figurative sense, to express the ex- 
cellence and value of the thing to 
which it is joined, that it cannot be 
concluded that it ought in this 
place to be taken literally. West. 
Trans. of Pindar, p. 325. Oxford, 


. 1810. . “ 


b 8. Σύνδικον---κτέανον. Lyra, 
inquit, quam communiter Apollo 
et Musae possident. _Hermanni 
Nott. ad Pind. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
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and the Muses adorned with violet tresses,° hail ! 
to thee the dancer's step, prime of the festive tri-. 
umph, attends; thy signs the singers obey when 
swept by the minstrel’s ‘hand thou soundest the 
proems¢ of the hymns, leaders of the choir. 


iii, 321. The meaning of σύνδιπος 
is a subject of dispute; Herman, 
whose interpretation I follow, takes 
it to be used in’a passive sense, 
and to signify, the common right one 
person has with another in any ob- 
ject. Heyne taking the word in a 
sense cognate to its usual signifi- 
eation, [Συνδέκοι οἱ ἐν ταῖς δίκαις 
βοηϑοί. Hesych.] and equivalent 
nearly to συνήγορος, adjutor, ex- 
plains thus: “ Lyra Apollini ca- 
‘¢ nenti et Musis chorum in Olym- 
“po ducentibus accinit, adeoque 
“illum et hune adjuvat, partes et 
“ operam suam praestat.” Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. i. 184. N. Gedike 
construes the whole passage, ¢vp- 
μιγξ΄ Απόλλωνος, χρυσέα καὶ créa- 
voy σύνδικον Μοισᾶν. Lyra Apolii- 
nis aurea eademque simul instrumen- 
tum, quo regit Musas ; according to 
which, the genitive Μοισᾶν will be 


governed by σύνδικον, and not by - 


κτίανον. Gedik. Pind. Carmm. 
Sell. 202. This last scholar, in his 
German version of the Pythians, 
translates: goldene Harfe Apol- 
lens, du der violenlokkigen Musen 
mitgebieteude Lenkerin: which 
Herman allows to be the common 
version, but denies that any one 
can understand it. 

The same word on which the 
above note has been written, occurs 
. 


R 5 


in Olymp. ix. 148.; where 1 have 
translated it, witness, testis, on the 
authority of Schneider in tris Greek 
and German Lexicon, vol. ii. p.544; 
and Gedike, who translates the 
passage, Seine Glorie reugt auch 
des Iolaus Grabhiigel, u.s.w. 

c 2. ἰοπλοκάμων. Hesychius 
explains ἰοπλόκαμος by μελανό- 
Sp. Theophrastus in Hist. plantt. 
1. 6. c. 6. speaks of black violets. 
—I have observed in the south 
of Europe that these pretty har- 
bingers of summer are much more 
dark in colour than those culti- 
vated in our gardens: most beau- 
tifally, therefore, does Homer term 
the πόντος (Il. λ΄, 208. Od. ἐ, 66, 
and λ΄, 106.) ἰοείδης, elsewhere 
called μέλας. 11. w’,79. The me- 
taphor is frequent in Pindar: see 
Olymp. vi. 50. Isth. vii. 93. and in 
Hesiod ; see Theog. 844, &c. 

ἃ 1. ᾿Αναβολὰς, τὰ προοίμια ἢ 
τὰς ἀρχὰς τῶν ἀφσμάτων. Ὅμηρορ' 
Ἤτοι ὁ φορμίζων ἀνεβάλλετο καλὸν 
ἀειδεῖν. Suidas. Φροίμιον of the 
preceding line is a crasis for wpe- 
οίμιον, which is to be rendered 
hymn, as in Pyth. vii. 2. and in 
Thucydid. 1.3. c. 164, where Ho- 
mers hymn to Apollo is called 
προοίμιον ᾿Απόλλωνος, on which 
the Scholiast observes, ὕμνους τὰ 
προοίμια ἐκάλουν. 
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E’en the lanced bolt of eternal Gre dost thou 


quench : ° on Jove’s sceptre‘ too sleeps the eagle, 


Αντ. 1.13. lord of birds, on either flank dropping the rapid 


Ep. ¥. 25. 


pinion ; while o’er his beaked® head thow shed’st 
a darkling. cloud, sweet bar to his eyelids: he, 


slumbering, rears his heaving" back, charmed by 
thy strokes. For e’en valiant Mars, dismissing 


the hard javelin’s pomt, cheers his heart with 
ecstatic rest: since thy shafts eprapture the souls 
of the blessed also, aimed by the skill‘ of Laton’ 9 


son and the deep-bosomed * Muses. 


But whoso! Jove loves 


6 8--9. καὶ τὸν αἰχμάτην κεραυ- 
viv σβεννύεις ἀενάου wupdc’ poetic 
for ἀέναον πῦρ τοῦ aixpyrov κε- 
ραυνοῦ. The sense is: Jupiter, 
charmed by the voice of the Muses, 
sinks into’ sweet slumber, and 
drops. the thunderbolt, which there- 
by is extinguished. Gedike, Pind. 
Carmm. Sell. 203. 

f 10. It was probably: from this 
most sublime passage of. Pindar 
that Phidias borrowed the same 
idea for his statue of Jove Olym- 
pian, in which ὁ δὲ ὄρνις ὁ ἐπὶ τῷ 
σκηπτρῷ. καϑήμενος, ἐστὶν ὁ ἀετός. 
Ῥαῦυϑ..Υ. ς. ii. 

g 16. Οδάϊκα takes ἀγκύλῳ κρατὶ 
to signify the nodding head of. the 
eagle. Gedik. Pind. Camnm. Sell. 


“ 204.. In his translation, sein: ge- 


bognes Haupt. 
ἢ 17..‘Yypov νῶτον. These words 
have been the subject of many 


not, they are seized with 


very. ridiculous interpretations, 
such, for instance, as that of Cha- 
banon, the French academician, 
who very gravely asserts that the 
eagle’s back is here called ὑγρὸν, 
humide, because he generally dwells 
in the clouds. Heyne gives it the 
meaning of flexile, mobile: West 
translates the two words,“ heaving 
limbs.”’ . 

i. 21—22. ἀμφὶ σοφίᾳ, for διὰ σο- 
φίας, arte. In Pyth. viii. 47, ἀμφὶ 
is used in the same sense, ἐμᾷ ἀμφὶ 
μαχανᾷ. See also Pyth. i. 155, 

k 24. In Isth. vi. 109, the Muses 
are termed βαϑύζωνοι κόραι νη» 
μοσύνης, a proof that βαϑύζωνος 
and βαϑύκολπος have the same 
meaning ; concerning which last, 
see this volume,.page 27, note (n.) 

1 25—28. The Scholiast’s expla- 
nation :. ὅσα δὲ (neuter for the mas- 
culine ὅσους.) μήτε κατὰ Thy γὴν, 
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terror hearing the voice of the Pierian maids, whe- 
ther on earth or the raging sea: so also the 


hundred-headed Typhus, 


who, a foe to the gods, 


lies prostrate in dire Tartarus ἣν 


Typhus, whom erst the Cilician cave, far-re- 


nowned, fostered; but 


pare κατὰ τὴν ἄπειρον ϑάλασσαν 
φιλεῖ ὁ Ζεὺς, ἀποστρίφονται τὴν 
φδὴν τῶν Μουσῶν. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. ii. 491. The Engiish idi- 
om will not, I conceive, permit to 
follow the Greek in translating 
ὅσα, whatso; the German, as 


Schmid observes, ‘is more pliable,” 


and consequently Gedike has ren- 
dered it: was aber Zeus nicht liebt. 

m 29. It is by an Ionism that 
Τάρταρος is here joined to a femi- 
nine adjective: as in Olymp. vii. 
148, ᾿Ισϑμὸς κλεινᾶ, for κλεινός. 
Olymp. viii. 64, ᾿Ισϑμὸς ποντία, 
for xdvrwg and in this present 
ode, 36, κέων ‘obpavia, for κίων οὐ» 
ράνιος. Schmidii Pind. Pythioni- 
cae. p. 38. By Tartarus, according 
to Heyne, is here meant, whatso is 
under the earth. [Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. i. 188.] 

I am tempted, however, despite 
of such great authority, to regard 


- the word as allusive to the anguish 


of Typhon’s situation. The mon- 
ster alluded to by the poet bears 
the different names, Τυφὼν, Tugwe, 
Τυφάων, Τυφωεὺς and Τυφωνεὺς. 
See Olymp. iv. 12; Pyth. viii. 20; 
and 1]. β’, 782. 


now do the sea-bound 


shores above Cuma and Sicilia too" press his 


n The Scholiast observes, that 
Cuma was an island situate near 
Sicilia: Κύμη, νῆσος παρακειμένη 
TY Σικελίᾳ a mistake proceeding 
probably from his ignorance of the 
geography of those parts: ulthough 
it must be noted that Stephen 
Byz. makes the same remark, whe, 
at the end ofthis article on Cama, 
observes, tore καὶ νῆσος πλησίον 
Σικελίας. Those to whose imagina- - 
tion it is repugnant to consider Ty- 
phoeus as extending from Sicily be- 
yond Cuma ath wart the channel, take 
the liberty of translating, without 
authority, ὑπὲρ by apud: Ido not 
see, however, that the space caa 
fairly be regarded as too great to 
be measured by the body of one of 
those who, to scale heaven, ‘hove 
Ossa on Pelion. The -reader is 
probably aware that the land near 
Cuma bears, in all parts, the marks 
of volcanic eruption ; indeed, the 
basin, termed by Strabo ᾿Αγορὰ 
᾿Ἡφαιστοῦ, Vulcan's forum, and now 
called the Solfatara, (from the ma- 
nufactures of sulphur on its verge) 
is the smouldering crater of a vol- 
cano half extinct, and justifies the 
ancients in placing the Phlegraecan 


Str. 2.40. 
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shaggy. breast: him doth heayen’s pillar alao bind, 
hoary Etna, during the live-long year,’ nurse of 
sharp snow ; forth? frem whose bosgm are belched 
limpid founts of fire inaccessible ; ia the day her 
streams pour forth a glowing flood of smoke; but 
in the gloom of night the ruddy whirling flame, 
with loud crash, hurls the stones to the sea’s deep 


expanse.* 


Thus doth that beast‘ send up Vulcan's direful 


fields im that vicinity. Strabo’s re- 
marks, when describing these re- 
gions,.are so replete with good 
sense, that I cannot forbear quoting 
his words: Πιϑανώτερον δὲ Πίν- 
δαρος εἴρηκεν, ὅτι πᾶς ὁ πόρος ove 
τος» 
μέχρι τῆς Σικελίάς διάπυρός ἐστι, 
καὶ κατὰ βάϑους ἔχει κοιλίας τινὰς, 
εἰς ἐν συναπτούσας πρός τὸ ἀλήλας 
καὶ πρὸς τὴν ἤπειρον" διόπερ ἥ τε 
Αἴτψη τοιαύτην ἔχειν δείεννται φύ- 
σιν, clay ἱστοροῦσιν ἅπαντες, καὶ 
αἱ τῶν Λιπαραίων νῆσοι, καὶ τὰ 
περὶ τὴν Δικαιαρχίαν (i.e. Pute- 
oli) καὶ Νεάπολιν, καὶ Βαΐας χωρία, 
καὶ αἱ Πιϑηκοῦσαι. Ταῦτ᾽ οὖν δια- 
ψοηϑεὶς τῷ πάντι τόπῳ τούτῳ φη- 
civ ὑποκεῖσϑαι τὸν Τυφώνα, Strab. 
lv.’ 

Ο 88. πάνετες is here used in 
an adverbial sense. 

p 40—42. Construction: τῆς 
(i.e. Αἴτνης) ἐκ μυχῶν (recesses, 
caverns, inner parts,) ἐρεύγονται 
πηγαὶ ἁγνόταται (most pure,) &c. 

q 36—46. Those who have wit- 
neseed the terrific sight of a volca- 


ἀπὸ τῆς Κυμαίας ἀρξάμενος" 


nic eruption, cannot fail to be 
struck with the perfection of the 
picture drawn by this mighty ge- 
nius in ten lines: Virgil has at- 


‘tempted the same in Aen. iii. 571, 


but falls far short of Pindar. 

From Homer’s not alluding to this 
remarkable prodigy, it is supposed 
that Aetna,in his days, did not 
burn: Thucydides, at the end of 
his third book, makes mention of 
three eruptions which were known 
by him to hav¢ taken place. 

y 47. ἑρπετὸν, literally, reptile, 
but used by Homer in the sense of 
beast, as ἕρπειν, which, with most 
authors, signifies to crawl, means in 
Homer and Pindar, to move. See 
Olymp. vii. 95, and the note on 
that passage, p. 66, of this transla- 
tion (1.) To which add the follow- 
ing from Hesych: ἑρπετά, τὰ ἅἄπο- _ 
du, καταχρηστικῶς δὲ καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ 
τῶν ἀλόγων ζώων καὶ ἄνϑρωποι.--- 
Excepting Gedike, all the commen- 
tators, obedient to the Scholiast, 
join ‘Agaicrow ἑρπετὸν, Vulcan’s 
beast. Gedik. Pind. Carmm. Sell.210. 
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torrents: ἃ prodigy marvellous indeed to behold,— 
a wonder too is it to hear from them, who have 


gone thither, how he is bound’ by the black Awz.2.52. 


leaved tops and the base of Aetna;. while the bed, 
intrenching, grides his whole subject back. 


Grant, O grant, I may be pleasing unto thee, 
Jove ;‘ thee, who rulest this mount, forehead. 
of the fair-fruited. land, whose neighbouring city, 
bearing the same name, the glorious founder hath 
ennobled ; since, in Pythia’s cirque, ’twas she the 
herald proclaimed, blazoning for Hiero, victor in 


the chariot. 


s 52. ἐν, separated by tmesis 
from δέδεται. 

Aeschylus, whether through ac- 
cident, or to try a fall with Pindar, 
has attempted likewise -to describe 
this burning mountain: the The- 
ban, in my opinion, soars far above 
the Athenian poet; but inorder that 
the reader may judge both under 
equal disadvantages, I subjoin a 
literal translation of the descrip- 
tion given by the tragedian: the 
passage occurs in Προμ. Δεσμώ- 
της. ll. 350—378. Schutz. (Blom- 
field, 358—380); Ocean speaks: 
“T saw and pitied Earth’s soa, 
“ dweller of Cilicia’s cave, fierce 
“ hundred-headed monster, o’er- 
“come by might, Typhon the 
“wild—him that withstood the 
“ gods—forth of bis horrid jaws 
“hissing death:, from his eyes 
“flashed hideous lightning; as 
“though by force he would o’er- 
“ turn Jove’s sovereign power : but 
“the sleepless thunder of Zeus 


ἐς o’ertook him, the falling bolt, 
“ breather of flame; this hurled 
“the giant from his loud vaunts ; 
“for ‘pierced to the heart, his 
“ strength was scathed and con- 
“gumed. And now powerless and 
‘supine lies his carcase, fast by 
“the straightened main, pressed 
“beneath Aetna’s foot. High 
“ seated on the top, Vulcan plies 
( with the beetle the burming mass ; 
“hence shall burst floods of fire 
“ with rabid jaws’ devouring fair- 
“ fruited Sicelia’s plains ; thus amid 
“the hot shafts of the insatiate 
‘storm, pregnant with fire, shall 
“ Typhon rage.——” 

t 56. After ἁνδάνειν understand 
ἐμέ. Philippus supplies ᾿Ιέρωνα. 
Schmid. Pythionn. 48. Gedike 
takes this verb absolutely and re- 
garding the line as an exclamation 
of terror and anxiety renders it: 
parce, precor, parce. In German, 
Gnade, o Zeus, Gnade. Gedik. 
Pind. Carmm, Sell. 211. 
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To mariners" bound on a voyage the -first 
blessing is a gale favourable at the onset ; since 
belike* they may to the end enjoy a return 


-prosperous : and this’ brings the hope that after 


these happy evénts Aetna shall in future days be 
named and celebrated for her wreaths and her 
steeds and her fair-sounding banquets of tri- 
umph. 


Thou who swayest Delos, and lovest Parnass’ 
Castalian spring, Lycian Phoebus, vouchsafe to 


‘bear in mind these my prayers," and the land of 


heroes : for from the gods come all deeds de- 
vised * by mortal virtues ; through them are born the 
wise, the vigorous in arm, and the eloquent . 


u 64—67. Construction: πρώτη 
χάρις ἐς πλόον (i. 6. ἐν πλόῳ,) 
ναυσιφορήτοις ἀνδράσι ἀρχομένοις 
(πλόου) πομπαῖον ἐλθεῖν οὖρον" 
the sense is, that as sailors‘outward 
bound rejoice to heave anchor with 
a favourable wind, since it forbodes 
them a speedy return to their own 
port, so this first victory won by 
Aetna may be regarded as the 
augur of fature successes, which 
shall glorify her name, and fill her 
paths with the sound of festive 
triumph. 

x 67. ἐοικότα, enallage of num- 
ber for, ἐοικός (ἐστὶ,) verisimile est. 

y 69—78. Gedike’s explanation, 
which I have adopted in my trans- 
lation, is as follows: Eadem ratio 
et ratiocinatio (id enim h. 1. λόγος" 
non utSchol. ἐγκωμιαστικὸς λόγος) 


ob novam et primam hanc Aetnae 
gloriam spem et opinionem (id enim 
h. 1. est δόξα, non gloria) affert, 
hanc urbem in posterum quoque co- 
ronis et equis (i. 6, coronatis equis, 
pro victoriis curulibus) fore cele- 
brem. Gedik. Pind. Carmm. Sell. 
212. 

z 17. ταῦτα Heyne regards as 
used for τοῦτο, omen tllud. Tourlet 
gives to this and the following lines 


a novel, and, I think, inaccurate 


interpretation: Grave, dans la mém- 
oire des races futures, Pimage de 
tant de hauts faits, et le souvenir 
d’une contrée si féconde en héros. 
Tourlet. Trad. comp. des odes de 
Pindare, Pythiques, 13. 

a 79—80. payavai πᾶσαι βρο- 
τέαις ἀρεταῖς for πάντα ἃ μηχα" 
νῶνται βροτοὶ ry ἀρετῦ ἑαυτῶν. 
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But while I seek to praise yon hero, I trust, 
that, in my hand brandishing the brass-barbed 
shaft, I shall not, as it were, heave beyond the 


list, yet hurling far outstrip my rivals” 


May time‘ thus ever guide his bliss and the boon 


of wealth, and sengl him oblivion of woes : 
truth may he remember how many fights he has in Axr.s.92. 


(of a 


wat with bold spirit stood, when at the hands of 
the gods, they found him glory such as of the 
Greeks none other culls, noble crown of wealth : 
e’en now hath he warred, following Philoctetes’ 
example ; when," urged by fatal necessity, 


b 84-86. The metaphor here 
made use of by Pindar is borrowed 
from one of the five exercises of 
the Pentathlon, viz. darting, in 
which he who threw his dart far- 
thest, within certain lines or limits, 
was deemed the conqueror; as he, 
whose dart wandered beyond those 
lines, lost the victory. West's 
Trans. of Pindar, 327. Oxford, 1810. 
Pindar often compares his poetry 
toa dart. See Olymp. i. 175. The 
ἀντίους of line 86 refers to the other 
poets sojourning at Hiero’s court. 

c 91—96. Construction: ἦ κεν 
ἀμμνάσειεν (Syncop. ἀναμνήσειεν) 
οἵαις μάχαις ἐν πολέμοις παρέμεινε 
τλήμονε ψυχῇ, ἡνίκα (αἱ μάχαι) 
εὑρίσκοντο ϑεῶν παλάμαις τιμὴν, 
οἵαν οὔτις Ἑλλήνων δρέπει, ἀγέρω- 
yo στεφάνωμα πλούτου. If we 
adopt the general reading, as given 
in Heyne’s text, great doubt must 
exist as to the nominative to be 
understood before εὑρίσκοντο" some 


follow the Scholiast, who afiirms 
that ὁ λόγος ἐστὶ περὶ ᾿Ιέρωνος καὶ 
Γέλωνος, τῶν τυραννησάντων iv 
Συρακούσαις. Homines, Siculi, or 
αἱ μάχαι, can with equal propriety 
be understood; the latter being 
preferred by the editor above men- 
tioned. In the deutsches Museum, 
Jun. 1778, vol. i. p. 561. Heyne 
proposes line 94 te read παλάμαι, 
instead of παλάμαις adopting 
which, the construction would be, 
according to Gedike, παλάμαι (1έ- 
βωνος) εὑρίσκοντο ϑεῶν τιμὰν, é&c. 
“When his arm found god-sent 
“ὁ honour :” τιμὰν Sedv,in the same 
sense as in Pyth. iv. 91. Heyne 
himself construes εὑρίσκοντο παλά- 
μαι ϑεῶν, “ When the hands of the 
“ gods found,” &c.: as in Pyth. ii 
12. δόλον Sicay Ζηνὸς waddpa. 
d 98—100. The sense Heyne takes 
to be: “ As when through necessity 
“the proud Ulysses fawned before 
“* Philoctetes, craving the agsistance 


a 
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haughty lord fawned before him to crave his alli- 
ance : for men relate* that two godly heroes went 
seeking, to fetch’ from Lemnos, there racked. with 
a wound, Poeas’ archer son, who though treading 
with sickly frame, wasted Priam’s city, and ended 
the Grecians’ toils——but so had fate disposed.) 
Thus too may god prospering favour Hiero, in time 
forth revolving, yielding unto him the opportune 


fulfilment of his vows. 


“ of the very man he had before a- 
“ bandoned at Lemnos; he (Philoc.) 
“ aided the Greeks, and ended the 
“ war of Troy; 80, persuaded by 
“ Theron’s prayers, Hiero has en- 
“ tered into alliance with the same 
“ὁ man that erewhile despised him.” 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 194. There 
had been a war between Theron 
(father-in-law of Gelo, Hiero’s bro- 
ther,) and Hiero, which, through 
the mediation of the lyric poet, 
Simonides, was followed by acloser 
union even than before, concerning 
which war the student may consult 
the S. V. on ΟἹ. ii. 29, whose re- 
marks in the same place are not 
irrelevant to the text he is seeking 
to explain. 

The Scholiast in this place sup- 
poses the poet to allude to Anaxi- 
laus, king of Rhegium, who, wish- 
ing to wage war against the Epi- 
zephyrian Loerians, was compelled 
by Hiero’s threats to desist, and 
crave lris friendship; so that the 


. μὲν φίλον, Hne 98, will refer to 


‘Biero, and not to Utysses; and the 
reg ἐὼν μεγαλάνωρ to Anaxilaus, 
and not, as above, to Philoctetes. 
1 must also observe, that the same 


commentator makes σὺν δ᾽ ἀνάγκᾳ 
to refer to the stone under which 
Hiere suffered, as is inferred from 
the third Pythian; so that the 
translation, according to him, would 
probably be: “ For, though de- 
“ pressed with pain, one haughty 
“ king (i. e. Anaxilaus) did fawn- 
“ing crave his (i. e. Hiero’s) 
© friendship.” 

e 100. See Sophoc. Phitoe: 

7 101. μεταλλάσοντας, from με- 
ταλλάω. This word signifies usu- 
ally, to seek, to search, to investi- 


‘gate; hence it derives the secon- 


dary meaning, to enquire, as in Ii. 
a’,550. Pindar has used this verb 
in two places, besides the one now 
before us, Ol. vi. 106, and Pyth. 
iv. 291. In the first of these I have 
rendered it, on conjecture, (for the 
more usual and authorized signif- 
cations do not certainly tally with 
the context) by, to address, to be- 
speak, to accost. WHeyne seems to 
be of the same opinion, as well as 
Schneider, Greek and Germ. Lex. 
li. 79. Gedike adopts the same 
meaning, Pind. Olymp. Siegshym- 
nen. 63. 


ODE 1. 120 


Obey me, O Muse, and sng near Dino- 
menes © likewise.the meed of victory, won on. the 
four-horse car; ‘for the father’s triumph is a joy 
not alien to. ΜΉ: , 


Onwards! next devise we” a lay, grateful to 
Actna’s king, Jove, unto whom Hiero hath founded 8τα. 4. 
that city blessed with heaven-reared freedom, in 
the laws of Hyllus’' code: for ever faithful to 
Aegimius’ statutes will abide the Dorian off- 
spring of Pamphylus, and of the Heraclides too, 


g 112. Dinomenes, son of Hiero. 
h 116. ἔπειτα, post ista, accord- 


- ing to Heyne: Gedike renders it 


bald, soon, hereafter, as in 1]. a, 
547. This translator takes Airvac 
βασιλεῖ, to allude to Dinomenes, 
and not, with Heyne, to Jove. 

i 120—128. The Dorians, un- 
der the direction of the Heraclides, 
whose first commander was Hyl- 
4us, son of Hercules, migrated 
from Pindus, conquered the Pelo- 
ponnese, and took possession of 
Amyclae, a town situate at the foot 
of Taygetus, and not far from 
Sparta, the country of the Tyn- 
darides, Castor and Pollux. Pam- 
phyhis, as alse his father Aegi- 
mius, were descendants of the 
Heraclides: the latter was a fa- 
mous lawgiver. As Aetna was 
for the greater part inhabited by 
Peloponnesian colonists, these few 
observations will enable the read- 
ex to see the drift of the allusions 
made by the poet in these lines; 
Pindar, in the spizit of lyric poetry, 


8 


ascribes to the Aetneans them- 
selves the high exploits of their 
ancestors. 

What has just been stated con- 
cerning the Peloponnesian colo- 
nizers of Aetna, is founded on Diod. 
Sic. xi. 49. Ἱέρων δὲ τούς re Na- 
ξίους καὶ τοὺς Καταναίους ἐκ τῶν 
πόλεων ἀναστήσας, ἰδίους οἰκῆτο- 
ρας ἀπέστειλεν, ἐκ μὲν Πελοπον- 
νήσου πεντακισχιλίους ἀϑροίσας, 
ἐκ δὲ Συρακουσῶν ἄλλους τοσούτους 
προσϑεὶς, καὶ τὴν μὲν Κατάνην 
μετωνόμασεν Αἴτνην, τὴν δὲ χώραν 
οὐ μόνον τὴν Καταναίαν, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ πολλὴν τῆς ὁμόρου προσϑεὶς 
κατεκληρούχησε, μυρίους πληρώσας 
οἰκήτορας" τοῦτο δ᾽ ἔπραξε σπεύ- 
δων ἅμα μὲν ἔχειν βοήϑειαν ἑτοί- 
μὴν ἀξιόλογον πρὸς τὰς ἐπεούσας 
χρείας, ἅμα δὲ καὶ ἐκ τῆς γενομένης 
μυριάνδρον πολέως. τιμὰς ἔχειν 
ἡρωϊκάς" τοὺς δὲ Ναξίους καὶ τοὺς 
Καταναίους ἐκ τῶν πατρίδων ἀνα- 
σταϑέντας μετῴκισεν εἰς τοὺς Λεο»- 
τίνους καὶ μετὰ τῶν ἐγχωρίων προσ- 
ἑταξε κατοίκειν τὴν πόλιν. 


AnT. 4. 
130. 
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dwelling beneath. the cliffs of Taygetus; forth 
from Pindus rushing, happy men,. they possessed 
Amyclae, neighbours high renowned of the Tyn- 
darides, riders of the white charger———~- neigh- 
bours of whose lance the glory bloomed 


To the citizens and kings by Amena’s stream 
ever, Jove, vouchsafe such a lot as may prove the 
saying of men true ;* through thee,'in truth, may 
the aged chieftain hero instructing turn bis | son 
and his people to symphonious peace. 


Offspring of Cronus, who en Cuma’s strand 
hast seen' the dire wreck of ships, send, I be- 


seech thee, that the Phoenician and the clamorous 


Tyrrhenian war-shout™ may abide within their 
peaceful homes. What woes did they endure! 
quelled by the leader of the Syracusans; who 
from the swift advancing galleys hurled to the 
deep their warrior youth, from ponderous thral- 


dom rescuing Greece." 


k 183. That is to say, that they 
may truly be said to follow the 
Dorian laws. Pauw reads, in- 
stead of δὲ, line 30, ye, which I 
have adopted in this translation ; 


_if you preserve δὲ, it will be better, 


perhaps, to read between commas 
αἰεὶ δὲ, idque semper. Amepas was 
the name of a river that flowed 
through the town of Aetna. 

1 139. 1 take ἰδὼν as agreeing 
with Kpoviwy, line 136. It may 


2 


likewise be joined to ἀλαλαωσάρ.; 

m 140, ἀλαλατὸς, the battle.ary, 
a metonymy.for army. ‘The Phee- 
nicians are here the same with the 
Carthaginians ; the Tyrthenians the 
same with the Hetrurians. Both 
had been, not long before the com- 
position of this Ode, vanquighed ; 
the former by Gelo, Hiero, &c. the 
latter by his brother Hiero ; see 
note (n.) 

n 137—147. From these verses 


! 
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Were I to sing the Athenians’ praise, my theme 
should be the glory wea nigh to Salamis; in 


we learn a particular mot taken 
netice of by any of those histo- 
rians, whose works are now re- 
maining, namely, that Hiero, in 
conjunction with his brethren, 
Gelo, Thrasybulus, and Polyze- 
lus, obtained a naval victory over 
the Carthaginians, as well as that 
by land mentioned by Herodotus 
and Diodotus Sicalus. Whoever 
attentively considers this passage 
of Pindar, can make no doubt but 
that the battle and victory here 
spoken of were both naval. The 
only question is, whether this pas- 
sage refers to the above-mentioned 
vietory obtained by Gelo and his 
brothers, Hiero, &c. over the Car- 
thaginians; or to that gained af- 
terwards by Hiero over the Tuscan 
pirates near Cuma, mentioned by 
Dioderus, 1. 11. To determine us 
to apply it to the former, I must 
observe, first, that the Carthagi- 
nians are here joined with the 
Taseans or Tyrrhenians, which 
was the case when Gelo, &c. en- 
gaged theni; whereas the victory 
afterwards’ won by Hiero, was 
only ever the Tuscan or Tyrrhe- 
aiam pirates. Secondly, the con- 
sequénces of this victory are, by 
Pindar, represented to be no less 
than the- delivering Greece from 
slavery: at expression very appli- 
eable to the’ victory obtained by 
Gele and his brothers over the 
jomt forces of the Carthayinians 
διὰ Tuscans; but very extrava- 
gent and unjustifiable, if applied 
to that gained by Hiero over a few 


pirates. Thirdly, this victory is, 
in the verses immediately follow- 
ing, compared with the two fa- 
mous victories gained by the Athe- 
nians and Spartans, at Salamis 
and Plataeae, over the Persians; 
by virtue of an alliance with 
whom, the Carthaginians at the 
same time invaded the Greeks 
settled in Sicily. Fourthly, Pin- 
dar mentions the sous of Dino- 
menes as partaking in the glory of 
this victory, which is true of that 
gained by Gelo, &c. in memory of 
which, the Scholiast tells us, Gelo, 
who lived well with his brothers, 
dedicated some golden tripods to 
Jupiter, on which were inscribed 
four Greek verses, importing that 
Gelo, Hiero, Thrasybulus, and 
Polyzelus, the sons of Dinomenes, 
dedicated those tripods on occa- 
sion of a victory obtained by them 
over the Barbarians, against whom 
they assisted the Greeks in the 
defence of their liberty. By this 
inscription it appears, that all the 
sons of Dinomenes were concerned 
in this action, which makes it more 
proper to apply the words of Pin- 
dar, παίδεσσι Δεινομένευς, the sons 
of Dinomenes, to this action, than 
to that of Hiero before mentioned, 
at the time of which Gelo was 
dead. 

From all these considerations, I 
think it clear, that the victory here 
spoken of, was gained by Gelo, 
&c. over the Carthaginians. This 
is farther confirmed by the follow- 
ing passage of Ephorus, a Sicilian 
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Sparta I would blazon the fight. by Cithaeron ; 
in those battles did the Medes, bearers of the 


Ristorian, quoted by the Schotiast 
of Pindar, of which this is the 
substance; that Xerxes having 
made great preparations to invade 
Greece, there came ambassadors 
to Gelo, desirimg him to join his 
forces to the allied army of the 


Greeks; that at the same time — 


ambassadors were sent. from the 
Persians and Tyrians to the Car- 
thaginians, ordering them to raise 
all the forces they could, and at- 
tack 81} those in Sicily whom they 
should find inclined to assist the 
Greeks ; and after they had sub- 
dued them, to sail directly to Pe- 
loponnesus; that each assenting to 
what was demanded of them, 
Hiero [perhaps it should be Gelo] 
being very eager for assisting the 
Greeks, and the Carthaginians be- 
img as ready to co-operate with 
Xerxes, the former, viz. Gélo, got 
ready a fleet of 200 ships, and an 
army of 2000 horse, and 10,000 
foot; and having been informed 
that the Carthaginian fleet was 
sailed for Sicily, went out to meet 
them, engaged and vanquished 
them ; by which victory, continues 
Ephorus, he not only saved Sicily, 
but all Greece. Here then is the 
direct testimony of an historian, 
who wrote expressly upon the af- 
fairs of Sicily, and lived long be- 
fore Diodorus, confirming what 
Pindar, who lived at the very time 
ef these transactions, says of a 
naval victory obtained by Gelo 
and his brothers over the Carthagi- 
nians. Of which, however, nei- 


ther Diodorus, nor any other aw- 
thor, that I know of, makes any 
mention, except Pausanias, whose 
words I shall produce presently : 
for this omission, as well in the 
modera as the ancient historians, 
Ican by no means account; con- 
sidering that the latter might have 
learnt this perticular from Ephorus 
and others, and the former from 
Pindar and his Scholiast, as well 
as from the words of Pausanias 
above hinted at, which are these : 
᾿Εφεξῆς δὲ τῷ Σικυωνίῳ ἐστὶν ὁ 
Καρχηδονίων ϑησαυρός. ᾿Αναϑή.- 
ματα δ᾽ ἐν αὐτῷ Ζεὺς μεγέϑει μέ- 
γας, Kai ϑώρακες λινοῖ τρεῖς ἀρεϑ. 
μόν. Τέλωνος δὲ ἀνάϑημα καὶ Συ- 
ρακουσίων, Φοινίκας ἤτοι τριήρεσιν 
ἢ καὶ πεζῇ μᾶχῃ κρατησάντων. 
Paus. 1. vi. p. 499. edit. Kuhnii. 
Prope Sicyonium thesaurus est Car- 
thaginiensium——in co sunt Jupiter 
tngenti magnitudine, et linteae Lo- 
ricae tres, Gelonis et Syracusanorum 
dona, victis classe vel etiam -pedestri 
pugna Poenis, or, as I think they 
may be translated, victis quidem 
classe, atque etiam pedestri pugna 
Poenis. Here is mention meade of 
two victories, one by land, and the 
other by sea: and this I take to 
havé been the truth of the case: 
Gelo first fought with the Cartha- 
ginians at sea, routed and: dis- 
persed their fleet, and sunk many 
of their ships; but many, as they 
well might, out ef so large a fleet. 
of ships of war and transports, 
escaping to Sicily, he afterwards 
engaged them upon land, and won 
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curved bow. endare woful rout: but on Himera’s 
fair. irriguovs bank perfect, my soul, a hymn. to 
Dinomenes”’: sons, a hymam they have earned: by. 
valour, their. lostile: heroes suffering .dire dis-. 


4 


comfit 


‘If thou speak in season,’ in brief space con- ὅτε. δ. 


. necting the bounds of many deeds, less blame en- 


sues from men: for loathsome surfeit blunts the 
rapid mind; and more than all does, in secret, 


the hearing of foreign ‘ 
soul of citizens. 


the victory mentioned by Diodo- 
rus. This supposition not only re- 
conciles the two different relations 
given by Diodorus and Ephorus ; 
but. accounts for Pindar’s naming, 
as he does, both Cuma and Hi- 
mera as the places of action, and 
mentioning the battles both of Sa- 
lamis and Plataeae, the one of 
which was fought at sea, the other 
by land. In this light the com- 
parison is just and noble, and the 
whole passage of Pindar clear and 


intelligible; whereas, if there was. 


only one. victory, whether by sea 
or land, there is no reconciling the 
historians one with another, nor. 
even Pindar with himself; and, if 
I might be indulged in a conjec- 
ture, I should imagine, from Pin- 
dar’s mentioning Hiere alone, when 
he speaks of the naval fight near 
Cuma, and afterwards, when he 
refers. to the land battle fought 
near the river. Himera, mentioning 


valour weigh upon the 


all the sons of Dinomenes, I should, 
I say, infer that Hiero commanded 
in the sea engagement; which may 
also be one reason why this naval 
victory is not placed among the ac, 
tions of Gelo; as its having been 
obscured by the more illustrious, 
and more important victory ob- 
tained by Gelo and his brothers, 
which put an end to that Cartha- 
ginian invasion, may have been the 
occasion of Pindar’s recording it, 
in order to preserve the memory 
of an action, which so much re- 
dounded to the honour of Hiero, 
to whom he insoribes this Ode. 
West’s Trans. of Pind. 800. Ox- 
ford, 1810. 

o 154, This Dinomenes must 
not be confounded with the fore- 
going son of Hiero, (see line 112.) 
The one here mentioned was fa- 
ther to Hiero and. Gelo. . 

p 157. Supply (κατὰ) καιρόν. 

q 162. Foreign, alien. Hiero 
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Albeit,—-for better is envy than - pity,—dismiss 
not, O Hiero, thy noble pursuits—with just 
helm steer thy host—on the anvil of truth temper 
thy tongue’—if e’en one vain spark fly forth 
from thee ’tis surely held important: thou art the. 
steward of many things; many are the trusty 
witnesses to thy deeds, whether good or bad. 
Abiding then in thy fair-blooming nature, if thou 
aught love to hear ever sweet fame, be not vexed 
over-much by expense, but, like the helmsman, 
unfurl thy windy canvass; be not, dear friend, 
beguiled by lithe cunning. 


The increase of fame that follows death alone 
points out to historians and to bards‘ the life of | 
heroes gone by. Croesus’ kind virtue dies not ; 
whereas in all parts hateful infamy possesses Pha- 
laris, the burner in the brazen bull, merciless 
of soul; neither do the homely lyres admit him 
to sweet communion in the festive songs of 
youths. | 


was not. born a Syracusan; he 


was ἃ native of Gela. The more, 
therefore, must he be exposed to 
envy in Syracuse. Gedike, Pin- 
dara Pythische Siegshymnen, 19. | 

r 168. Gedike renders γλῶσσαν 
by jeglichen: Ricliterspruch, each 
sentence. ‘I am free to confess I sec 
no reason why in this passage our 
poet should not bo translated lite- 
rally. West, whose translation of 
select Odes from Pindar is a bright 


ornament to English literature, 
seems also to blench at the lyric 
boldness of this and the following 
metaphor : “ arm thy tongue with 
“ trath” is his version. _ 

8 188. I take λογίοις καὶ ἀοεδοῖς 
to be datives: Heyne supplies ev, 
and construes them as ablatives: 
“ Posthumous fame, blazoned by 
“ poets and historians alone, points 
“ out to after ages the life, i. ἃ. ex- 
“ὁ ploits of heroes gone by.” 
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To succeed is the first of rewards; to have 
fair fame is the second bliss: he who has met 
and won both, has gained a crown the no: 
blest———-—=, | 


- ν 


΄ 


THE SECOND 


PYTHIAN ODE, 


iNSCRIBED 


TO THE SAME AS THE FOREGOING, 


AND FOR A LIKE VICTORY. 


ARGUMEKT. 


The poet gxeats Syracuse, the residence of the conqueror, 
41—9. He attributes the victory to Diana’s protection, 
9—23. He asserts that Hiero deserves praise no less 

_ than other princes, 23—38. Gratitude claims this due; 
he is therefore led to a long digression on the history of 
Ixion, who suffers the penalty of his ingratitude to the 
gods, 39—06. The poet excuses himself from slander, 
and in a style as moral as poetic gives praise and advice 
to his hero. 


{Date of the victory; whether in the same Pythiad as the foregoing, or 
not, is not sufficiently proved.] 
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ODE I. 


FO THE SAME AS THE FOREGOING, , 


AND FOR A LIKE VICTORY. 


sr::- HAIL," mighty Syracuse! thou temple of Mars, 


deep-drenched in war, godly nurse of heroes and 
ef chargers delighting in steel; to thee I come 
from splendent Thebes” bearing this lay, blazon 


of the earth-shaking car 


. Wherein Hiero, 


skilful guide, prevailing, hath begirt with far- 
beaming crowns Ortygia,° sojourn of fluvial Dian; 


a 1. Μεγαλοπόλιες. Syracuse, 
the capital of the kingdom of Si- 
cily, was composed of four cities 
laid:into one ; namely, Achradine, 
Neapolis, Epipolae, and Tyche* 
the name expressed in the plural 
number may confirm the division. 
This town had, under Gelon and 
Hiero,, waged with suceess dif- 
ferent wars; the poet therefore 
calls it the temple of Mars. 

Sudorius translates μεγαλοπόλιες 
Συράκοσαι, ““ Quattuor sectae Sy- 
“ racusae in urbes;” this version 


descends too minutely to parti- 
culars to be at all consonant to 
Pindarie rapture. See Ox. Pind. 
App. 27. 

b 6. Not because Hiero had 
there gained his crown ; bat be- 
eause Thebes was the poet’s native 
town. 

6 10. Ortygia was a small is- 
land united to Syracuse by ἃ 
bridge, whereon stood a temple 
sacred to Diana, who is here styled 
fluvial, either because she is the 
goddess of the chase, or because 


ODE 11. 139 


not unfavoured of whom, he with his nimble hands 
tamed yon‘ foals, curbed by the varied bridle : 
for the maid joying in darts, and Mercury, ruler Anz.1.16, 
of the cirque, with either hand place on his brow 
the glistening ornament, when to the sheen car* 
and chariot, obedient to the rein, he yokes the 
coursers’ strength, invoking the brandisher of the 


trident, widely puissant god. 


To other lords have other bards perfected the 
sweet-chiming hymn, virtue’s meed : full oft re- 


sound the Cyprians’ strains of Cinyras‘ 


she bore the name Alpheaea. Ge- 
dike Pindars Pythische Siegs- 
hymnen. 35. 

ἃ 18. κείνας may be taken asa 
genitive agreeing with rerpaopiag, 
supplied from line 8, or with ’Ap- 
τέμιδος, from the preceding verse, 
according to which the construc- 
tion will be ἄτερ rag οὐκ ἐδάμασσε 
πώλους ἐν dyavaiow χερσὶν ’ Apri- 
μιδος" it may also be taken as an 
accusative agreeing with πώλους, 
line 15. No necessity seems to 
exist for the use of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun ; it is therefore pro- 
bable the reading may be corrupt. 
Heyne proposes κλεινὰς, the mean- 
ing of which is obvious: Gedike 
reads σειρὰς, and gives the follow- 
ing translation: “ Mit dem Lenk- 
“ geil, das sie selber, die Goéttin, 
“ mit zgarten Hianden ihm reichte, 
“{ bandigte er die buntgeztigelten 
“ Fallen.” With the rein, which 
the goddess herself with tender hands 


he 


gave to him, did he tame the feals, 
curbed by the varied bridle. Gedike 
Pindars Pythysche Siegshymnen. 
56. 

I have, I believe, followed 
Koppe’s version, although I can- 
not see why dyavdc should be 
wrested to a signification so dif- 
ferent from that which it bears in 
the other Odes, Pyth. ix. 66. Pyth. 
iv. 180. Pyth. ii. 48, &c. Few, 
however, will probably be pleased 
with Gedike’s .correction and in- 
terpretation. 

6 20—22. Construction: dray 
(lipwy) ἐγκαταζευγνύῃ σϑένος ἵπ- 
πείον {εἰς) δίφρον ἅρματά τε, &c. 
The δίφρος is used properly when 
speaking of the double seat where- 
on sat the driver and the com- 
batant; the poets, however, use 
this word often for the whole ve- 
hicle. Seo Hom. Odyss. iii. 481 
and 492, 

f{ 27. This Cinyras, king of Cy- 
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whori Apollo, of the golea locks, did dearly che- 
rish, Venus’ beloved pries 


e 


Such, in truth,* does gratitude excite, return- 
ing honour fer benevelent works: thee again, 
sott ef Dinommenes, the Zephyrian Locrian. vir- 
gis, through thy valour rescued from the dire 
woes of war, sings before her house, looking for- 
wards without dread a 


Ixion-o men relate—by the gods” decree, 
whirled eternally on the winged wheel, thus speaks 
to mortals. ‘« It is meet ye should reward your 
“ benefactor: approach him with joyous re- 
‘¢ turns --᾽" 


And, of a truth, he himself has learnt that les- 
son} for leading a blissful life amid the friendly 
sons of Cronus, he abode not long such felicity ; 
when with thaddened soul he burned for Juno, 
whom the delectable couch of Jove claims. Ar- 
rogance drove him to the stupendous crime ; but 


- 


prus, is said (Plin, Hist. Ν. 1. 7. that Pindar should make this al- 


6. ὅθ.) #6 have been the investors of 
the hammer, tongs, lever, anvil, 
and brick, and therefore did cer- 
tainly deservé the honoet of lauda- 
tory song from his ctountryméH. 
The Scholiast observes, that Hiero 
was descended from the Cypriahs; 
it was cobsequently very natural 


lusion. Hey. Piad. Carmm. ii. 508. 

g 8. Toi, wot toi. Hey. Piad. 
Carmmn. ὃ, 213. V. bn 

h 38. Anaxilaws, hing of Rhe- 
gium, had declared war agninst 
the Locrians of Italy; but, terri- 
fied by the threats of Hiezo, mhatle 
peace with them. 


ODE i 
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quickly did the man receive extreme torment, suf- 


fering his deserts. 


Two were his misdeeds bringing punishment : 
the one, that he, the first demi-god, stained man- 


kind with kindred blood, 


nor that without guile ;' Avz.2.60. 


next, that whilom in the spacious“ dome of bea- 
ven he attempted Jove’s consort ; for ’tis behove- 
fal that every one should keep in view the mea- 
suse of all fitting to himself————-, 


Unlawful dalliance hurls man to mighty wo ; 
such came e’en unto him ;' since, pursuing a sweet 


i 59. After Gedike; “er der 
“ erste mit verwandtem Blute die 
“ Menschen bespritse;” making 
Svaroig to be governed by ἐπέμιξε. 

Ixion slew his father-in-law 
Deioneus, who claimed from him 
the promised marriage portion, 
which, according to the custom of 
these times, he was to have given 
for the bride: Ixion perpetrated 
this nmrarder by pushing his victim 
into a pit filled with bursing 
coals. 

k 60. Supply τὸ δὲ before ὅτι 
τε.---μεγαλοκευϑέεσσιν, wmagna-pe- 
netralia-habentibus, i. 6. maguis. 

1 65-67. Construction: εὐναὶ 
δὲ swrapdrpore: ἔβαλον (for ἐμβάλ.- 
λουσι») ἐς κακύτητα ἀϑρόαν (i. ε. 
prytorny.) ποτὲ καὶ ἵδοντο (by Tme- 
sis for wpocizovre cai) τὸν (i.e. 
iwi τοῦτον) See Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. i. 316. Nott. 

Bock has edited the above pas- 


sage thus: εὐναὶ δὲ παράτροποι 
ἐς κακότατ᾽ ἀϑρόαν ἔβαλον ποτὶ 
βοῖτον ἱκόντ᾽, ἐπεὶ νεφίλᾳ w. This 
reading, first proposed by Jacobs, 
has been sanctioned by Herman, 
and would, it appears, have been 
admitted by Heyne in the text, 
had he lived to see another edition 
of his noble performance. 

The Neapolitan MSS. consulted 
by Ahlwardt’s friend, give ἔβαλον 
wer ἐκεῖνον ἵκοντ' and ποτὶ κενὸν 
ἵκοντ᾽" from these the editor has 
conjectured the following reading, 
εὐναὶ δὲ παρ. ἐς eax. &$. iB. ποτὶ 
κεινὸν ixoyr™ bmi veg. taking κεινὸν 
im the sense of vacuum, tana image. 
Ahiwardt Pindari Carmm. 174. 
Lipsiae. 1820. 

Gedike adopts the reading wore 
καὶ τὸν ‘ikiow’= and translates : 
= Criminal enjoyment in the bed of 
“ love Auried thee, O Ixion, to deep 
“ὁ we.—Frevelade Wonne im Bette 


Ep, 2. 75. 
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fraud, he jay with a cleud, inexpert man! for in 
shape it resembled ™ Saturn’s most lofty, heavenly, 
daughter: this snare the hands of Jove placed 
before him, beauteous ruin ; for he himself (Ixion) 
forged the four-spoke” shackle, his destruction : 
chained then in gyves inextricable, he proclaimed 
the universal warning. 


-. Bereft of the graces, his paramour forth brought 
unto him a grisly offspring, she sofitary, him soli- 
tary,° bearing honour neither among men, nor in 
the dwellings of the gods : having fostered,” she 
named him Centaur; he at the foot of Pelion 
mingled with the Magnesian mares: and hence 
was bred a wondrous band, like to both parents, 
formed? from their mother downward, upward 


from their father . 


“ der Liebe sturzte, Ixion, dich in 
“ tiefes Verderben.” Gedike Pin- 
dars Pythische Siegshymnen, pp. 
59 and 76. 

m 69-70. Construction : (ἡ ve- 
φέλη) yap ἔπρεπε (κατὰ rd) εἶδος 
ὑπεροχωτάτῳ οὐρανίᾳ ϑυγατρὶ Kpé- 


_ wou (i. 6. to Juno.) 


n 78. The four-spoke wheel on 
which Ixion was bound hand and 
foot. The wheels among the an- 
cients had generally six spokes. 
Homer gives eight to those of 
Juno’s chariot. 1], εἰ. 723: 

ο 80. She solitary, for this was 
the only cloud that ever kindled : 
him solitary, for he was the only 
fruit of the intercourse mentjoned 


by the poet. 

p 82. Gedike translates “ Ken- 
“taur nannte die Sdugerin ihn.— 
“ The nurse named him Centaur.” 
I am ignorant of his reason for 
thus departing from the true mean- 
ing of the text. 

q 87. Construction: τὰ μὲν κάτω 
ματρόϑεν (i, 6. ἐκ τῆς ἵππου μητρὸς 
ἔχοντες.) τὰ δὲ ὕπερϑεν (ἐκ) πατρὸς 
(Κενταύρου.) As the Centaur was 
reft of the graces, the head of these 
monsters, although human, must 
have been, according to Pindar, 
hideous and unsightly: this gives 
Heyne occasion to remark, that the 
handsome figures of the Centaurs 
which have reached us (such, for 
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- God" perfects all events aceording to his will ; srr.s. 89. 
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god, who pursues e’en the winged eagle, and out- 
strips the dolphin of the deep; some among high- 
miaded mortals he afflicts, while 40 others he 
grants never-fading glory--————. 


But’ it behoves me to eschew scandal, that 
noxious reptile, for, though from afar, oft have I 
seen in deep distress the scoffer Archilochus, him 


who fattened on slanderous hatred 


But to‘ be wealthy, and thereto to add the let Aver 8. 


of wisdom, is the chiefest of blessings: such thou 
truly holdest, to give with liberal soul, thou so- 
vereign, lord of the many and well crowned cities, 


and of a mighty host. 


Whoso asserts that in 


wealth and honour any other heretofore in Greece 
was more exalted, he vainly wrestles with lax 


mind . 


instance, as those seen in the bas- 
reliefs placked from the Parthe- 
non and deposited in the British 
Museum) were unknown to the 
poet. Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 219. 
r 89, The tale of Ixion brings 
the poet to the idea of the aveng- 
ing and irresistible power of the 
gods. Construction: ϑεὸς ἀνύεται 
ἅπαν ricpap ἐπὶ ἐλπίδεσσι" in which 
ἐλπίδας must be taken in the sense 
of φρένας, διάνοιαν, or even ϑέλημα. 
8. 96—101. The poet now seams 
to reproach himself with having 
been too bitter against Ixion. Ar- 
chilochus lived nearly two hundred 


years before Pindar; hence the 
ἑκὰς ἐὼν, 1.98. He was a most 
sharp and unsparing satyrist; it is 
no wonder, therefore, that he 
should often have been thrown 
into poverty and distress. 

t 104—105. Construction: Td δὲ 
σάφα νιν (i.e. τὸ wrovrey) ἔχεις. 
(ὥστε) πεπορεῖν ἐλευϑέρᾳ φρενί. 
The idea of the poet seems to be 
this: Archilochus by his unwise 
libels fell into peverty: but how 
happy is he that possesses wisdom 
and wealth: such a man art thou, 
O Hiero, &c. Gedike Pindars 
Pythische Siegshymnen, 80. 
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Resounding thee for vatour (li mount ‘the 


flower-decked fleet * 


bravery ia dread warfare 


ennobles thy youth ; hence too I proclaim thee to 


Er. 3.119. have won boundiess glory, contending now among 


the horsemen, enon amid the foot-champions : 
while thy more aged counsels yield me safe matter 
amply te praise thee-—————. 


Hail! like te a Phoenician ware this hymn is 
sent thee atirwart the surgy main: do thou greet- 


ing look benevolent on the Castorean* strain, 
tuned to Acolic’ chords, gift of the seven-toned 


harp 


Be* ever such as by the wise thou hast been 


u 114. Pindar .often compares 
his songs to ships. See Olymp. 
mili. 69. 

x 127. Καστόρειον, the Casto- 
rean song was a military melody, 
like a march among the Spartans. 
The discoverer was Castor. The 
epithet Castorian, according ‘to all 
probability, applies ‘heve to ‘the 
composition of this Ode. 

y 128. Aeolic, i. ὁ. Theban. 
Thebes, the native town of Pindar, 
wes foxmezly peopled ‘by Acolians. 
¥er the Boeotians came from Aeo- 
Jia. Bee Strab, lib. ix. -p. 616. 

ἃ 131—183. The mest ‘vbscure 
and intzionte passage in all the 
‘Odes of Pindar. itis very ovi- 
dent that the :poet -wishes ‘to warn 
the prince against ‘lending ‘his ear 
tto the heneyed tale ef -datterers ; 
he insinuates, that the great, who 


take delight in the company and 
conversation of such, are like the 
child who thigks even the hideous 
baboon handsome: he then places 
before his patron the example of 
Rhadamanthus, who listened to no 
fying adulators. According to this 
explanation, ‘the poet likens the 
imexperienced prince toa boy, and 
the vile cringer to an ape. Thus 
in Aristoph. Acharn. 907. the sy- 
cophant Nicareh is-calied πίϑηκος. 
In the Frogs, the fiatterers of the 
people are termetl δημοπίϑηκοι. 
The dbove l‘have extracted from 
the notes ‘to Gedike’s German ver- 
ion, which I now add, feeling 
‘that it-would -be indlecorous to give 
a-tranglation of so puzzling a pas- 
sage, unless backed by proper au- 
‘thority: “ Bleibe der Mann, wel- 
“ cher zu sein'im Junglings alter 


ODE Il. 


taught to be. Beauteous, in truth, is the monkey 8 ὅτι. 4 
among boys, ever beauteous, 
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But Rhada-*” 


manthus! he hath gained glory, for he possessed 
the fruit of a mind unblameable,* nor did withia 
his soul delight in guiles; such at the hande of 


whispering slanderers ever befal : 


an evil insur- 


mountable to both him they backbite, and him 
they adulate, are the prophets of calumnies, in 
manners wholly like unto foxes.° But as to gain,‘ 
of what great gain is this to them? Since, as in 


« du lernetest. Zwar dem knaben 
4“ heisst selbst der hassliche Affe 
“ schon.— Remain the man thou 
‘6 didst learn ἐσ be in thy youth. 
“ Tyuly fo the boy even the hideous 
“ ape is handsome :” in which the 
translator reads κακός rot, instead 
of καλός τοι. This explanation is 
nearly the same as the third given 
by the Scholiast on this passage. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. p. 619, 
line 22. 

The explanation given by Her- 
man is this: “ Sis, qualis es, tui 
“ recordatus: pulcer simius, sem- 
“ per pulcer, in ore est pueris. i.e. 
“ norunt laudes quibus vulpes si- 
“mium decepit.” In which the 
poet is supposed to allude to an 
ancient fable, wherein the fox is 
represented as deceiving by his 
flatteries the monkey: this con- 
jecture was first thrown out by 
Huschke; and the reader may find a 
long but obscure note upon it, writ- 
ten by Barker of Cambridge, and 
inserted im Huntingford’s Dammii 
Lasieon, alphabetically arranged. 

ἃ 168. i. 6. experientiam.et ma- 


turitatem animi. Heyne thinks 
that λαχεῖν καρπὸν, like καρποῦ- 
σϑαι, is used for the common ἔχει»" 
the translation, therefore, may be 
simply: “for he possessed a 
“ὁ mind blameless,” &c. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. i. 225. 

Ὁ According to Heyne’s pune~ 
tuation and correction proposed in 
the L. V. the translation of this 
passage, commencing at ola, is: 
“ an evil inextricable is that which 
*¢ at the hands of whispering flat 
“terers ever befals, to both him 
“they slander, and him they adu- 
“late: wholly like to foxes in 
“manners and love of gain are 
“these interpreters of calumny :” 
in which κέρδει is taken in the 
same sense as at Pyth. iii. 96. 

¢ 142. Κέρδεε δὲ, explained by 
the Scholiast, ri γὰρ αὐτοῖς τοῦτο 
τὸ κατηγορεῖν ἐπικερδὲς τυγχάνει; 
or otherwise, τί αὐτοῖς κέρδος ἐστὶ 
τὸ διαβάλλειν ἐμξ; bat in order 
that this explanation should hotd 
good, it ought to be κέρδος δὲ, or 
κέρδη dt. Huschke conjectures κερ- 
dot from ἡ wepdw, a reading ap- 


U 
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the toil of the sea, the rest of the tackle’ low 
sinking, Ε remain buoyant like the cork on the 
face of the deep.* 


Among the good the crafty citizen cannot prof- 
fer one word powerful to persuade; yet indeed 
eringing to all, he surely weaves evil *——«his 
impudence I share not ; may I ever love a friend ; 
but to my foe myself a foe, like to the wolf‘ I will 
rush on him, treading here and there:in his 


crooked ways. 


‘In every state the true-tongued man prevails, 
in the land swayed by a monarch; yea, when the 


proved by Herman, Heyne, (in his 
posthumous notes, edited by Schae- 
fer,) and Ahlwardt: the preceding 
pote explains how Heyne obviates 
the difficulty. 

ἃ 144—147. Construction: dre 
γὰρ (card) εἰνάλιον πόνον (i. 6. ἐπ 
the fishery) σκενᾶς ἑτέρας ὀχοίσας 
βαϑὺ, (i. 6. the rest of the net deep 
sinking,) ἀβάπιστός εἰμι, φελλὸς 
ὥς, ὑπὲρ ἕρκος ἅλμας. The poet, 
therefore, compares himself to the 
cork floats attached to a seine, 
which remain on the face of the 
water, and point out the place of 
the sunken net. 

Koppe, in a note to his Latin 
version of the Odes, has given a 
moble interpretation of this. pas- 
sage, which I was strongly tempted 
to. adopt in my translation: he 
would take εἰνάλιος πόνος to sig- 


nify navigation or shipwreck, (as 
in Pyth. iv. 47. εἰνάλιον δόρυ is 
used to signify ship,) and σκευ 
ἑτέρα, the ship itself, or its broken 
fragments: the English would 
be: “ For though, as in the sailors’ 
“ toil, the rest of the wreck may 
“sink deep, still I remain unim- 
“ merged, like cork swimming on 
“the face of the ocean.” Diffi- 
culty however still remains as. to 
the right interpretation of ὀχοίσας, 

e 151. ἄταν, see Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. i, 227. V.L. 

f 155. After comparing his bask- 
biting foes (for it is supposed that 
Pindar levels these barbed shafts 
of reproof against some envious 
wretches who had calumniated 
him to Hiero) the poet now likens 
himself to a wolf that shall chase 
them with unrelenting fiercenesa. 
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boisterous people,* or when the wise do guard the 
commonweal. Γ᾿ 


It boots not to struggle with god, who now Ἐρ. 4.168. 
lifts up the lot of these, anon again gives mighty 
glory unto others; yet does not that sooth the 
mind of the envious; they, weighing their own 
lot® in an uneven scale, inflict a sore wound on 
their heart, ere they attain what they devise in 


mind 


It avails to bear lightly the yoke placed 


on our necks;' but of a surety to kick against the 


prick is a slippery path. 


Still may heaven grant 


me gracious to commune with the good. 


g 158. After προφέρει supply ei- 
ther τὰ πράγματα or ἑαυτόν" I do 
not see how the poet can be justi- 
fied in applying this privilege to 
the good in a democracy “ Where 
“ gentry, title, wisdom cannot con- 
“ clude, but by the yea and no of 
“ general ignorance.” 


h 166—170. Construction: ὁ try 


(νοῦς τῶν φϑονερῶν) ἑλκόμενος (ὥσ- 
περ κατὰ) στάϑμας τινὸς περισσᾶς 
(i. e. thinking the fortune of others 
greater than their own) ἐνόπαξε (for 
ἐμπηγνύει) ἕλκος ὀδυναρὸν ig πρόσ- 
Se καρδίᾳ, πρὶν τυχεῖν ὅσα (οἱ φ30- 
νεροὶ) μηχανῶνται. 

i 171. The poet compares him- 
self to a yoked animal; to kick 
against the driver's spur or prick, 
that is to say, discontent makes 
our lot the worse. The oxen yoked 
to the plough were among the an- 
cients urged to speed by the means 


of a long pointed pole: in Lom- 
bardy, Calabria, and some other 
parts of Italy, these animals are 
still driven in the same manner; 
nor is that the only instance where- 
in the agricultural practices of the 
ancients have been preserved by 
their descendants in that fair coun- 


The reader must have observed 
that in this Ode there is no local 
circumstance hinted at, wherefrom 
we may conclude, in what place 
the victory (if the Ode was written 
on the occasion of a victory at all) 
was won: the question can hardly 
at this distant period admit of any 
satisfactory solution; yet it has 
been much disputed by the various 
editors: to take any farther notice 
of their ingenious hypotheses 
would be irrelative to my design. 


“ 


THE THIRD 


PYTHIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO THE SAME HIERO 


. A$ THE TWO PRECEDING, 


For a Victory in the Single Horse Race. 


ARGUMENT. 


Hiero lay grievously ill; hence the poet begins by offering up 
his vow that Chiron might rise from the dead, Chiron who 
was the friend of man and tutor to Aesculapius, 1—14. 
He proceeds to the birth of the god of medicine, 14--- 78. 
His skill and lot, 79—110. He repeats his prayers for 
the re-establishment of Hiero’s health, 110—140. He 
solaces his hero by reminding him that in this life there is 
no bliss unalloyed with sorrow, 140—190. The poet then © 
encourages him by his own example to be content. 


[Date of the victory, Pyth. 27, or foll. (Olymp. 75, 8. A.C. 478.) Hiero 
likewise won a victory in the horse-race, Pyth. 26. Olymp. 74, 3. 
A.C, 482.] 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE III. 


TO THE 


SAME HIERO AS THE TWO PRECEDING, 


For a Victory in the Single Horse Race. 


smi. ΚΕ befitting such a public vow proceed from 
' my tongue, I would the deceased Chiron, son of 
Phillyris, lived, potent offspring of heaven-engen- 
dered Saturn; and that the monster of the field 
ruled in the dales of Pelion, endowed with soul 
affectionate to men: such still as of yore when he 
fostered the sweet artificer of invigorating health, 
Aesculapius, demi-god, repeller of manifold dis- 

eases ———~ 


Aur.1.14, Whom, ere, aided by Lucina, protectress of 
mothers, the daughter of the chivalrous Phleg- 
yas," had brought forth, slain, through the devices 
of Apollo, by Dian’s golden shafts, she descended 


a 14, Coronis, the mother of Aesculapius. 
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from her bed to Pluto’s 
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dcme ; °--——for never is 


the wrath of Jove’s sons frustrate. 


- For‘ having before, unknown of her sire, con- 
versed with the unshorn Phoebus, and bearing the 
hallowed effluence of the deity, yet in the strayings 
of her mind contemning him, she approved an- 


other union. She abode not to approach the nup- Er. 1. 97. 


tial board, nor the shout of loud-sounding hyme- 
nean: such as the bride’s companion virgins, 
peers in age, love to hymn amid evening songs.® 


Ὁ 20: Coronis was killed by the 
darts of Diana: i.e. she died in 
child-bed. Diana was, no less 
than Juno, a goddess of child-birth ; 
hence the poets (as Schneider 
proves by two epigrams from the 
anthology) call the pangs of travail 
shafts of Diana. Gedike Pindars 
Pythische Siegshymnen, 97. Heyne 
explains it, ex partu mortua est. 

A late writer, criticising Moore’s 
posthumous translation of Pindar, 
in the Quarterly Review, explains 
the above allusion to Diana very 
differently from the commentator I 
have just quoted : ‘The Greeks,’ he 
says,‘ imputed the sudden deaths of 
women to Diana, as they did those 
of men to the agency of Apollo ;— 
and this equally where the death 
was connected with a notion of 
divine anger, and where it was at- 
tributed to an interposition of mer- 
cy. Homer is full of instances of 
both ; Hl. vi. 205 ; xxiv. 605; and 
Odyss. xi. 817 and 324, are of the 
former ; and Odyss. xi. 171, 197; 


xv. 406; xviii. 201; and xx. 61 
and 80, of the latter.’ This obser- 
vation the reviewer took from 
Schmidius (Pindari Pythionn. 115. 
a. 8.) where the editor infers from 
1. 64 et seqq. that the lady died of 
the plague: in justice to Mr. Moore 
the critic should have stated the 
source whence he derived his in- 
formation, and have added the 
opinion of Heyne and Gedike, 
which certainly must be regarded 
as fair authority in translating this 
poet, but ἅλις δρυός. 

I have translated 1], 19, 20, from 
Pauw’s reading ἐκ ϑαλάμω. 

9 38—27. Construction: ¥ (i. e. 
Kopwric) δὲ (for γὰρ) κρύβδην πα» 
φρὸς, μιχϑεῖσα πρόσϑεν ἀκερσεκόμῳ 
Φοίβῳ, καὶ φίρουσα σπέρμα ϑεοῦ 
καϑαρὸν (h. 1. sacrum,) ἀποφλαυ- 
φψίσασά μεν (i. 6. Φοῖβον) ἀμπλακί- 
ae φρενῶν, ὕνησεν ἄλλον γάμον. 

ἃ 82. Hesychius explains κου- 
ριζομέναις by ὑμεναιονυμέναις" in 
this sense I take κουρίζεσϑαι.--- 
Heyne renders the passage agere 


Str. 3. 42. 


΄ 
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Bot in truth she loved the absent*——-——0 also 
are many affected; for among men lives a vain 
race, who, despising that before them, look for- 
ward to remote things, with idle hopes pursuing 


empty phantoms.‘ 


This.enormous guilt did the rash soul of gay- 


trimmed Coronts incur: 


for she lay in the couch 


of a stranger come from Arcadia: but she hid not 
from the seer, Since® in Pytho, receptacle of sa- 


juveniliter, ludere, inter cautus, παί- 
Ze, saltare. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
i. 238. V.L. The whole passage 
from Ἰ. 28 to 1. 33, [6 a nataral, and 
therefore simple description of a 
young lass in love, but bashful: 
according to the punctuation a- 
dopted by all editors previous to 
Heyne (who cancelled the fall stop 
after SoiSw,) the beauty of this part 
of Pindar was entirely lost. 

e 35. Ischys, the son of Elatus, 
an Arcddian prince: τῶν ἀπεόν. 
των is probably neater, and may 
be regarded: a5 an enallage for the 
masculine singular. = — 

f 35—42. A moral remark of 
general application, introduced by 
the circumstance before the poet. 
Such, the reader will have observ- 
ed, is the universal practice of 
Pindar; practice which it were 
devoutly to be wished: our τοῦ οὶ 
poets would imitate, for the aim of 
poesy is to instruct as well as to 
please. 

’ g 48—52. Construction :: ἐν δὲ 
Πυϑῶνι μηλοδόκῳ eicdie (pro goSe- 
το) τόσα ναοῦ' βασιλεὺς Aotiac,--- 


γνώμην πιϑὼν --- παρὰ πάντα ἴ.- 
σαντι νόῳ, κοινῶνι εὐθυτάτῳ, &c. 
“ In Pytho, where are received the 
“ sheep of sacrifice, the king of the 
“ temple Loxias (i.e. Apollo) learnt 
“'these matters (i.e. the infidelity | 
“ of Coronis)——having induced 
“ his mind (i. 6. himself’) to believe 
“(animum adducens, ἢ. 6. se ad 
“credendum adducens,)----from 
(ὁ kis mind that knows ail things, 
“most upright comnranicator te 
“ him of all things, (qui ipsi vera- 
“ cissihe omnia comntewicat.”)— — 
See Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 286 and 
287. Apollo was at Delphi, far 
distant: from Coronis,; but: his di- | 
vine eye wituessed her crime, his 
soul was brought to credit her 
guilt, and unaided by any other 
means, his mind, that knows all 
things, and needs no imparter or 
informant but itself, tearnt the deed. 
- According to most interpreters, 
Apollo had placed a raven to watch 
the conduct of Coronis; and by | 
this bird he was informed of his 
mistress’s inconstancy ; they there- 
fore take’ κοενῶνι as relating to the 
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crificed sheep, the sovereign of the shrine, Apollo 
‘Loxias, having brought his soul to believe, learnt 
the event in his all-knowing mind, most true im- 
parter. He is touched not with falsehood ; nor 
god nor mortal deceives him by deed or thought. 


The god then having known the concubinage Awr.2.ss. 


of ἐπέ stranger Ischys, son of Elatus, and the un- 
lawful fraud, despatched his sister, faming with 
wrath irresistible, to Laceria ;* for the virgin 
dwelt near Boebias’ rugged strand. And unpropi- 
tious fate,’ that had allured to the crime, destroyed 


raven, Gedike, who follows the 


general: explanation, construes : 
τόσσ᾽ elodisy Λοξίας παρὰ κοινῶνι 
& γνώμαν π.πιιιν. His: ‘transia- 
tion runs as follows: “ Doch nicht 
“ verborgen blieb es dem schauen- 
“ den Gott. Im opferreichen Py- 
“ thon vernahm es der Konig des 
“ Tempels, Phobus von seinem ge- 
@-trguesten Boten, und sein allwis- 
“ sender Geist iberzeugte ihn des.” 
The literal English of which is: 


Vet did it not remain hidden from. 


the seeing god. In Pytho, rich tn 
sacrifice, the king of the temple, 
Phoebus, heard it from his most 
trusty messenger, and his omniscient 


‘mind convinced him thereof: in 


which he appears to adopt Schmid’s 
explanation of γνώμαν πιϑὼν, cum 
persuasisset suae sententiae ; ‘i. 6. 
cum certo se hoc scire statuisset. 


‘Gedike Pindars ‘Pythische Siegs- 


hymnen, 99. Schmidii Pind. Py- 
thionn, 111, 


The passage is truly difficult, 
and seems to bafile the efforts of 
all wha try to unite, in their ex- 
planation of it,a good general sense 
and proper grammatical version of 
the constituent words. Tourlet has 
followed the safest course, that of 
skipping the whole sentence: the 
honest old Marin renders: & l’ap- 


. print d’un sien familier tres-droita- 


rier, ἃ qui il ouure son coeur: 
entends de son propre esprit diu- 
in,.& de sa prudence prophetique, 
qui cognoit & scait toutes choses. 
Les Oeuvres de Pindare transla- 
tées du Grec par F: Marin, Cham- 
penois. Paris, 1617. 
h 60. Laceria, a city of Thes- 
saly, where Coronis then dwelt. 
Near this place was the lake Boe- 
bias, between mounts Olympus, 
Ossa, and Pelion. Strab. lib. 9.: 
‘ 1 62. Aaipwy δ᾽ ἕτερος" see Hey. 
‘Pind. Carmm. i, 287,:N. Schmid 
‘understands it as meaning her evil 


ΝΡ « 
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her ; of the neighbours too many suffered and pe- 
rished with her; the fire, forth bursting from one 
spark, wasted much wood on the mountain brow. 


Er.3.68. But when her kinsmen placed the maid on the 
wooden pyre, and Vulcan’s mighty fulgence com- 
passed her, then did Apollo say, ““ My soul will 
«ποῖ endure to destroy, in the dire sufferance of 
ἐς its mother, my offspring by death most misera- 
“¢ ble.” 


' He said, and at the first stride seizing, snatched 
the boy from the corse-——and the glowing fires 
sundered before him— Bearing forth the 
chiid, he gave him to the Magnesian centaur, that 
he might teach him to heal the many ailing dis- 
eases of men. 


Them, therefore, whoso came unto him, having 
self-caused sores; or marred in limbs by the po- 
lished steel or far-harled stone; or wasted in body 
by summer’s fire* or winter’s cold, he cured, free- 
ing various from various pains: some he fixed 


ὅτε. 3. S3. 


genius: some of the ancients attri- ver commences by a sharp caustic 
buting a good and evil genius to feeling on that part of the body 
each man, as every Catholic has which has been too long exposed 
now a guardian angel. Schmid. to the rays of the sun; it then 
Pythionn. 118. spreads over the limbs, and shortly 
k 87. Probably in allusion to bereaves the miserable victim of 
thatdreadful malady knownabroad sense and motion. . 
by the name coup de soleil: this fe- 
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healthful, tending them with gentle spells ; others 
drinking sooth drugs, or wrapping simples' around 
their limbs; others again by section. 


But e’en wisdom is enthralled by gain; even Αντ. 8.96. 
him did gold, glittering in the hand, pervert by 
the mighty meed to rescue from death a man 
already bound by fate. Hence the son of Sa- 
turn, with his hands heaving betwixt both,™ 
swiftly rapt the breath from their bosoms; and 
the blazing bolt struck death into them 


e 


It behoves" man to seek from the gods 
things befitting mortal minds, knowing that 
which ever stands before our feet, of what es- 
tate we are——. My° soul, covet not immor- Ep.s.109. 


195. Φάρμακα. Gedike has ren- 
dered this word Heilkraut, and as 
Heyne has sanctioned the version 
with his approbation, I have not 
objected to admit it in my transla- 
tion. Chiron is said to have disco- 
vered a plant very useful in medi- 
cine, and hence called the Chiro- 
nium or Centaurion. 

m 103. Between Aesculapius and 
the man he had resuscitated : this 
last, according to some, was Hip- 
polytus ; according to others, Tyn- 
dareus, Capaneus, Glaucas, Orion, 
&e. 

n 106—108. Construction : χρὴ 
σινὰ) μαστεύειν παρὰ δαιμόνων τὰ 
ἐοικότα ϑνηταῖς φρεδὶ, γνόντα τὸ 
πὰρ ποδὸς, οἵας εἰμὲν aloag (Scien- 
tem, quod ante pedes est omnesque 
scire possumus statim: quelis nem- 


pe simus sortis.) Pauw Nott. in 
Pind. 142. 

o 110--111. This sentence be- 
longs to the foregoing, according 
to Heyne: according to Schmidius 
the meaning is: do not, in spite of 
fate, pray that Chiron may be re- 
suscitated and immortal. Gedike 
supposes that the poet wishes to 
comfort Hiero with the idea that 
the wish of everlasting life and 
health is vain ; of these three ex- 
planations, that of Heyne must 
strike all as the most appropriate. 

I cannot dismiss this passage 
without noticing the manner in 
which Gedike renders 1.110. He 
construes : ἄντλει (bale) (κατὰ) τὸν 
μηχανὴν (with an instrument) ἔμ- 
πρακτὸν (efficient:) or, as in his 
translation ; bale not with « aplitten 


ὅτε. 4. 


124, 
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tal life; but perfect deeds pmotacshle———,? | 


If the sage Chiron still dwelt in the cave, and my: 
mellifluous hymns could pour aught of a philter 
in his-soul; in truth* would I persuade him -to 
call and give now also unto good men some healer 
of burning pangs, whether son of Phoebus’ of his 
father Jove. 


‘Then on ship-board cutting the Ionian main, 
I would hie to Arethusa’s spring, to the Aet- 
nean host, who sways Syracusa, sovereign meek 
to citizens, unenyious of the good, and to guests 
a wondrous patroy. Were I to descend to 
him bringing two joys, golden Health and the 
choral ‘song, brilliancy to the crowns of the Py- 


thian contests, crowos which Pherenicus, prevail- 


bucket, (schopfe mit keinem lechz- 
eaden Eimer) whereby he supposes 
the poet to allude to the fable of 
the Danaides, and that his meaning 
is, “ Covet not, O Hiero, eternal 
“life and. wealth: he that forms 
“such a wish is like him that 
“ heaves out water with a pierced 
“bowl.” Gedike Pindars Py- 
thische Siegshymnen, pp. 101,119, 
and 120. 

-p 21}. The poet now returns to 
the opening of the Ode from whence 
he had naturally digressed to the 
history ef Aesculapius. - 

‘q 115—119. Construction: τοὶ, 
ἔπεϑόν civ μὲν (1 would persuade. 
him by intreating) ταρασχεῖν καὶ 
νῦν ἀνδράσιν ἐσλοῖς ἰατῆρά τινα 


κεκλημένον (called to the assistance 
of human nature) ϑερμᾶν. νούσων. 
(of hot diseases, alluding, perhaps,. 
to fever; or, as others say, to the. 
stone, | under which Hiero was suffer-. 
ing) ἢ (wade) Aaroiéa (son of A- 
pollo, such as was Aesculapius)-7). 
πατίρος (or son of Jove, who was 
the father of Apollo, i.e. Apollo 
himself.) Hey. Pind. Cans, i,. 
242. N. 

Herman regards. κεκλημένον 83 
governing Λατοΐδα in the sense of 
son of Apelle, or his father, Jove. 
So in Rhesus, νυ. 298. τίρ ὁ orparn- 
γὸς, καὶ τίνος. κεκλημένος ; whose, 
son? So again Sophocl. Electr, 
367. See Hey. Pind. Carmm. Ni. 
$29. Herm. Nott. 
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ing,-eaet’ won ip Cirrba.* I would come, after 
crogsing’ the deep sea, αὶ light to him mae. splea- 
dent, 1 vouch, than the heavenly star, 


But indeed will J implore the mother of the Ant. 4. 
gods, whom, hallowed deity, nightly virging oft 
hymn with Pan before my portal.’ 


Since, O Hiero, thou hast Jgarpt to understand, 
the true pinnacle of wisdom, thou knowest, taught, 
by the bards of old, that ‘‘ For one good the μὰ-᾿ 
mortals give to men two eyils: but these fools 
‘have not power to bear in moderation ; not so 
‘the wise, who turn tp view the good in φῇ 
“πιμε8.᾽᾽" 


Thee the fate of happiness follows ; for surely Ἐν. 4.160. 
great bliss (if an any man) looks with favour: on 
the sovereign chief: but neither to Peleus, son of 
Aeacus, nor to the godlike Cadmus, hefel. life un- 
embittered: wha are related to have possessed the 
highest bliss among mortals; who e’en heard on 
the mountain,” and in seven-gated Thebes, sing- 


r 133. ποτέ" it is supposed that 
some considerable time had elapsed 


the mother of the gods, and to Pan; 


between the victory and the recital 
of this Ode, 

8 133. Cirrha was not far from 
Delphi, and clase to the Pythian 


cirque. . 

t 186—140. It may be gathered 
from the Scholiast and Papnsanias, 
that Pindar had erected ear his 
house ἃ temple and statue to Rhea, 


the pious poet offers the royal suf- 
ferer the assistance of his prayers; 
u 145—149, This is generally 
regarded as an extract from Homer, 
Tl. @’, 527 et seqgq. fashioned hy the 
poet for bia purpose: Heyne day 
nies the applicetion ef the pamage 
% 159. On mount Pelion; in the 
neighbourhood pf which Peleus 
reigned. Both ke gnd Cadmus; 


Sra. δ. 
166. 


Awt. δ. 
178. 
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ing, the golden-veiled Muses; when this espoused 
lurge-eyed Harmony, that Thetis, famed daughter 
of goodly-counselling Nereus: e’en did the gods 
feast with both; and they saw on their golden 
thrones Saturn’s kingly sons, and received nuptial 
boons, | 


Through Jove’s grace relieved from former 
woes,’ they lifted up their hearts: yet again in 
after time his three daughters bereft the one of 
part of his bliss by sharp sufferings ; and father 
Jove came to the lovely bed of the fair-armed * 
Thyona; the other’s son,* whom alone immortal 
Thetis forth brought in Pthia, losing by the bow 
his life in war, raised deep wailing among the 
Greeks, when burnt in the funeral fire. 


Whoso among mortals keeps in mind the path 
of truth, behoves him to be happy in what is sent 
him by the blessed ; for various are the breezes of 
the lofty-flying winds; the happiness of men 
reaches not to long continuance when it befals 
great and over-weighty- 


y 169. Both Cadmus and Peleus 
had been obliged to quit their na- 
tive land. 


king of Thebes, were honoured 
with the presence of the gods at 
their nuptials; and consequently 


might be esteemed of all mortals 
the most favoured by the blessed ; 
yet they passed not a life unmin- 
gled with sorrow: how, then, could 
Hiero expect to live wholly free 
from pain or grief. 


z 177. Thyona, i.e. Semele: the 
madness of Agaye and Ino, with 
the hapless love of Semele, are 
known to all. 

a 178. Achilles, who was slain 
by Paris in the Trojan war. 
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Moderate in moderate fortune, great in great Ep.s.191. 


159 


will I be: the bliss that befals me I will cherish 


in mind, improving it to my best. 


But if the Al- 


mighty send me great wealth, I have the hope 
hereafter to find lofty glory. 


Nestor and Lycian Sarpedo, theme of men, we 
know from the sounding verses which sage artifi- 
cers have accorded ; for by noble hymns worth 
becomes lasting ; but to few is it easy to compass 


such, 


Ὁ 101. i. e. I will accommodate 
myself to my fortune. The poet 
applies to himself what he wishes 
to propose as an universal precept: 
Let all accommodate themselves to 
their fortune ; improving to their 
best what god sends to them : 
should any gain mighty wealth, let 
him employ it so as to obtain glory 


among the generations to come; 
this shall be achieved by encou- 
raging properly those endowed 
with genius; thus Sarpedo and 
Nestor still live in the verses 
composed in their honeur; yet few 
are they who can expect such hap- 
piness as to be sung by a Homer 
or a Pindar. 


- 


“ 


THE FOURTH 


PYTHIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO ARCESILAUS, 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 


ARGUMENT. 


The Ode opens with an invocation to the Muse to praise 
Arcesilaus, king of Cyrene, 1—-5. The poet instantly 
passes to the origin of his hero’s uative colony; as this 
was interwoven with the expedition of the Argonauts, 
hence a relation of Medea’s prophecy to Euphemus, one 
of the Argonauts, 5—94. The interpretation of the oracle 
spoken at Delphi to Battus concerning transporting a colony 
into Libya, 94-118. The departure of the Argonauts, 
118—438. The slaying of the dragon, and conquest of 
the fleece, are briefly exposed, 438-467. Some good 
counsels are added. 


{Date of the victory, according to the Scholiast, Pyth, 31. i.e. Olymp. 
79, 3. A.C. 462.] 
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ODE IV. 


! 


TO 


ARCESILAUS, 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 


MUSE! this day must thou attend my hero 
friend, king of Cyrene, land of goodly coursers ;* 
that with Arcesilaus jubilant thou mayst prosper 
the gale of hymns due to the Latoides, and to 


Pytho.° 


Where of yore, seated fast by the golden birds 
of Jove*—Apollo not absent —the priestess 


a 2. Cyrene is so called because 
the neighbourhood abounded in 
fine horses: nor has that country 
even yet lest its reputation in this 
respect. co 

To avoid multiplied reference, 
the reader is informed that all the 
notes attached to the translation of 
this long and beautiful ode are ex- 
tracted from Gedike’s Pindars Py- 
thische Siegshymnen (pp. 129,176;) 
excepting those to which the au- 
thor’s name is subjoined. 


b 5. Because the victory was 
won in the Pythian games. 

c 7. A.circumlocution for the 
Pythoness, who published the Del- 
phian oracle. Near her seat were 
placed the golden images of two 
eagles; in commemoration of the 
fabulous tradition, that Jupiter, in 
order to know the middle point of 
the earth, (at first supposed to bea 
circular plane) despatched two ea- 
gles from* opposite extremities, 
which met at Delphi. 
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1 


announced that Battus, founder of Libya the 
fruitful,- after quitting the sacred isle,’ should 
rear on the white hill a cily® famed for cars: 


and that he with the seventeenth generation‘ Awr.i.1, 


should fulfil Medea’s Therean prophecy, which 
she Aete’s high-minded daughter, queen of the 
Colchians, erst breathed forth from her deathless 


mouth. 


Thus‘ she spake to the demi-god® sailors - of 
Jason, brandisher of the lance : 


- ἐς Sons of lofty-minded mortals and of gods, 
“list! For I predict that from this earth now 
ὰ “ wandering; | in the sea, Epaphus’ daughter® shall 


‘a 11—12. This sacred island is 
Thera; the mother-land of Battus. 

e 14. Cyrene (for that is “ the 
“ city famed for cars,” mentioned 
by the poet,) waa situate on a 
fruitfa) hil}. 

With regard to the word μαστὸς, 
which generally signifies nipple, 
and by some is supposed to be 
used by the poet as expressive of 
the fertility .of the site, I have 
taken it in what I imagine is its 
more natural and appropriate mean- 
ing, hill: so Hesych. τὰ εἰς ὕψος 
ἀνέχοντα τῆς χώρας, καλοῦσι μασ- 
τούς. Trensiator. 

' f 16. Seventeenth, reckoning from 
the Azgonauts, from’ whom = des- 
cended Battus and most of the co- 
lonies established in Africa. 

g 20. The Argonauts are called 
“ demi-gods,” because, directly or 
indirectly, they were all descended 


from the ‘gods. 

24.. Heyne supposes the prophe- 
cy to have been spoken by Medea 
at the return of the Argonauts 
through the Aegean sea, near to 
Thera ; the clod mentioned by the 
poet, v. 57 and 89, having fallen 
into the gea, a part of which, how- 
ever, had adhered to the, shore. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 254. 

h 26. This daughter of Epaphus 
18 the nymph Libya, after whom 
Africa took its Greék narhe’ ’ She 
planted a root or stock for cities ; 
that is to say, Cyrene was built in 
Libya ; for the poets commonly 
blend the attributes of a country 
and those of the person whence it 
took its name. ‘Cyrene is called “a 
“ stock for cities,” because it was 
the mother city of many other Afri- 
can towns, for instance, Apollonia 
and Teuchira. 


Ἐν. ἃ. ὃν. 


Srr. 2. 42. 
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« some day plant on the stance of Jove Ammon,’ 
‘ ἃ stock for cities, cherished by mortals: 


«¢ After exchanging“ the short-finned dolphins 
‘‘ apainst fleet coursers, and the oars for reihs, 
‘they of that stock shall rule the wind-footed 
** cars. - ' 


“ Then shall the token (that Thera will become 
# the mighty mother-land of cities,) be fulfilled, 
‘¢ which erst at the mouth of Tritonis’ lake; from 
‘<a god likened to man giving earth as an offering 
‘of welcome, Euphemus received, having des- 
““ cended from his prow. And Cronian Jove, the 
sire, rolled above him propitious thunder, what 
“ time the god approached us slinging to the ship 


' the brass-cheeked anchor, curb of rapid Argo. 


“ον twelve days before had we borne from the 
‘* ecean, over earth’s desart back, the sea-beat 
galley, having, through my counsels, hauled her 
“high on dry land." Then the deity, wandering 
‘¢ solitary, came upon us, having put on the bril- 
‘« liant semblance of a venerable hero ; and began 
‘‘ with friendly words, as the beneficent are wont 


i 28. Jupiter Ammon was wor- ἔ 36. A lake in Afriva: the god 
shipped in Libya; hence the whole of which, Triton, appeared to the 
country is here termed his land: Argonauts homeward-bound, and 

k 20. A beautiful poetic de- gave to Euphemas, the ancestor of 
scription of the change of life in Battus, the prophetic cled of earth. 
the colonists who were before is- m See Hey. Pind. Cannm, i. 
landers, and now dwelt on the 267. See also the note in this 
main land. translation on v. 447. 
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“βγεῖ to offer good cheer to strangers newly 
“ς arrived. : 


« Of a truth the thought of sweet return barred Anr.2.56. 

‘ as to remain: and he said he was Eurypylus, 
son of immortal Neptune, compasser of the easth. 
«¢ But he perceived us hastening to depart; where- 
‘¢ fore grasping in his right hand an hospitable 
“ pledge of earth,° the first that presented itself, 
“ he sought to give it to. Buphemus : nor did the 
‘* hero refuse, but springing on the strand, received 
‘* the lucky turf, forth stretching his band to that 
“ of the god.’ 


“ I hear now that this turf, immerged from the 
““ galley, has mingled with the briny wave, at eve Er.2.70. 
‘‘ dragged into the wet ocean: yet in truth oft, 
‘* have I urged the hinds, relievers of toil, to 
guard it; but their souls forgot. And hence in 
““ this island 18 the immortal seed of Libya poured 
‘* ere its season. 


. * For ia his heme had Euphemus, son of 
“ Neptune, ruler of steeds, king, whom Tityus’ 
“« daughter, Europa, erst brought forth hard by 
‘© Cephisus’ brink,? had he, I say, when arrived at 


ἢ 57. Eurypylas was a prince in the fature establishment of the co- 
this meighbourhood. Triton as. lony in Libya. 
sumed his name and semblance. p 78. Cephisus, a river of Bee 
o 6. i, 6. the clod, pledge of οἶδ, 
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“ sacred Taenarus,* cast the glebe near the earthly 


Sra.s.8s. mouth of Hades, his blood, after four. genera- 


ἐς tions shall have passed, would have, aided by 
‘the Danai, taken that wide land:' for then 
‘¢ would they have sallied forth fram ample Lace- 
«< demon, from the Argive gulph, and from My- 


“© cenae..:’ 


“ But now in the beds of alien women‘ he shall 
‘‘ find a noble progeny; which, with the favour 
‘of the gods, coming to this isle, shall beget a 
‘«‘ man,' sovereign of the black enclouded plains : 


Αντ. 8.97. him hereafter descending to the Pythian shrine, 


‘¢ Phoebus in his golden dome shall remind by. 
““ two oracles to carry in later times on shipboard 
“‘ many men to the fat temple of Saturnian Nile,’’" 


.4 82, Taenarus, a Laconian pro- 
montory, near which was a cnt 
leading to the infernal régions. 
was in this land that Sr aphemts 
ruled. . 

r 88—85. In the fourth genera- 
tion, from the Argonauts, the He- 
xaclides subdued Peloponnesus.— 
On that occasion many of the inha- 

ta fied. Had the mysterious 
clod been preserved, these would 
have gene. to Africa, and there 
founded | the promised colony. In 
lieu thereof now, says Medea, the 
wide land (i. e. the Cyrenean track 
in Africa) shall be possessed not 
by pure original Groeks, (Danai) 
but by men n proceeding trom ‘Lem- 
nes. 
Β 80—96. These are the Leumian 


women, with whom the Argonauts 
conversed on their homeward voy- 
age: hence came a race which mi- 


grated to Sparta, and: afterwards 


to Thera, where Medea spoke this 
prophecy. From Thera afterwards 
went forth the colony which built 
Cyrene, in Libya. 

t 98. Battus, the leader of the 
colony. The epithet κελαινεφέων is 
probably m allusion to the fre- 
quent rains:.in the: territory of 
Cyrene. 

u 99. The Nile is called Satur- 
nian, i. e. Jove, because that river 
received godlike honours. The 
temple of the Nile is Egypt, a land 
which all know was very fruitful, 
and not far from Cyrene. 
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Such, in truth, was the course of Medea’s 
words: in silence the godly heroes stood arrayed 
motionless, listening to the wise prophecy 


Blessed son of Polymnestes!* by this spell did 
the oracle of the Delphian priestess with voiée 
self-moved encourage thee; thrice bidding wel- 
come she proclaimed thee Cyrene’s fated king, 
when at the hands of the gods thou didst enquire 
what should be thy deliverance from impeded Er.3.111. 


speech. 


Yea, e’en now Arcesilaus,’ among the sous of this 
hero eighth descendant, flourishes, as in the prime 
of spring pregnant with purple flowers: to him 
Apollo and Pytho have, through the Amphicty- 
ons," granted the glory of the horse-race; and him 
will I deliver to the Muses, together with the 
ram’s golden fleece ; for ’twas while the Minyae* 
sailed in search thereof that the god-imparted ho- 
nour was planted unto them. 


Σ 105. Polymnestes was the fa- 
ther of Battus, who had at first an 
impediment in his spéech. He 
consulted thereupon the Delphian 
oracle ; when he received the com- 
mand to convey a colony into Li- 
bya. The poet supposes the Py- 
thoness then informed him of Me- 
dea’s prophecy, in order to encou- 
rage him to the undertaking. 

y 115. The poet returns to his 


hero Arcesilaus, who was the 
eighth descendant from Battus. 

z 118. The judges.at the Pythian 
games. 

a 122. Minyae, a common name 
given to the Argonauts from an an- 
cient king Minyas, whom most of 
them descended from. The pas- 
sage to the Argonautic expedition 
is rather forced. 


Str. 4. 
124. 
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What then was the commencement of their na- 
vigation? What danger bound them with stark 
adamantine nails ὃ ΜΕΝ 


’Twas decreed by fate that Pelias® should be 
slain by the hands or stern devices of the famed 
Acolians ; for to his wise soul came the chilling 


_ prophecy, spoken fast by the mid navel of our 


Ant. 4, 
138. 


Ep. 4.152. 


fair-tree’d mother : 


** Careful to stand on guard against a single- 
ἐς sandaled hero, when from the high-land dwell- 
‘ings such should come to the sunshine land of 
** famed Iolcos, or alien or native.’’ 


In time, therefore, came a hero, with two jave- 
jins, striking terror: a double vest held him; 
this, the native raiment of the Magnesians, close 
fitting to his wondrous limbs; that a panther’s- 
hide, around his shoulders, shielded from the chil- 
ling showers: nor wanted there splendent curling 
locks of hair, but such waved down his whole 
back: swiftly then, arriving straight, he stood, 
giving proof of a soul unconscious of fear, amid 
the thronging host. They knew him not: yet 
among the bystanders venerating, one spake e’en 
thus : 


b 126. Pelias had robbed Aeson, Thessaly. The oracle warned him 
the descendant of Acolus and fa- to be on his guard against a man 
ther of Jason, of the sovereignty with one sandal: this man turned 
over Iolcos, and Magnesia, in out thereafter to be Jason. 


«This sure is not Apollo; nor in truth Venus’ 
‘ spouse,* of the brazen car: in fertile Naxos 
“too men relate, that the sons of Iphimedeia died, 
«“@tus and thou Ephialtes, daring sovereign. 
“ Dian’s swift arrow, plucked from her uneon- 
“ quered quiver, reached also Tityus,* to the end 
ἐς that each might love to compass only the sweets 
within his’ power :” 


Such things did they speak, communing with 8r:.s. 
each other: borne by mules in a polished car, Pe- ὯΝ 
lias hastening forwards approached; straight see- 
ing the well-known solitary sandal on the right 
foot 5 he stood astonished; but concealing in 
mind his terror, he bespake him : 


“ Stranger, what land dost thou boast to be thy 
“oountry ? And who among earth-begotten 
“women forth brought thee from her white 
“womb? Polluting-not thy discourse with mest 
« hateful lies, speak thy race.” 


Unabashed, thus with gentle words he replied : Ant. δ. 


“« T-boast having received the lessons of Chiron: 
“ for I now return from the cave; from the pre- 


ς 156—159. Mars.—Otus and Latona: for which he was slain by 
Ephialtes, two giants to whom the her daughter Diana. 
peeple here compared Jason, by 6 170. Jason had lost one san- 
reason of his extraordinary stature. dal in crossing the river Anaurus. 
d 160. Tityus was in love with 


Ep.5.193., 


Str. 6. 
206. 
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© sence of Chariclo and Philyra,‘ where the chaste 
‘* daughters of the centaur fostered me: when I 
“ had completed twenty years, neither communi- 
“‘ cating to them the deed, nor in obsequious words 
‘¢ bidding farewell, I came homeward, in order to 
“ regain my father’s ancient honour, now unjustly 
‘usurped, which of yore Zeus gave to the chieftain 
‘* Aeolus and to his sons. For I hears, that Pelias 
‘the unjust, yielding to his foolish soul,® has by 
ἐς force reft that honour, their ancient right," from 
“tay parents; who, what time I first saw light, 
dreading the wickedness of the overweening ty- 
‘‘ rant, secretly sent me forth wrapped ia purple 
“ swathes; and opening the path to night alone 
“« delivered me -to Saturn’s son Chiron, to 
“educate; having within the house performed, 
‘‘as of me dead, the mouraful funeral, aceom- 
‘‘ panied with the howlings of women. Now 
“your know the sum of this my tale: shew 


. me then, worthy citizens without guile, the 


“‘ dwelling of my noble ancestors: for son of 


f 162. Chariclo was Chiron’s count of the colour of the blood; 


wife; Philyra was his mother. 

g 194. Λευκαῖς φρεσίν" on these 
words the reader may consult 
Heyne’s note (Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
i. 270) in which he seems to regard 
the adjective here as one of the 
many epithets preserved by the 
poets in respect to their antiquity, 
but of themselves useless, as fidwp 
ὑγρὸν, γάλα λευκὸν, ἄς. Hence 
the ¢eteuc, er praccordia, are some- 
times called ἀμφιμέλαιναι, on ac- 


sometimes λευκαὶ, from the chve- 
lope or caul. But, In his, in qui- 
bus nihil est, quod ab consensum 
compellat, cigaensum aliorum quis 


_paullo liberalior aegre ferat? 


h 196. Heyne had intended to 
admit the reading dpyedixay (agree- 
ing with mpd», andembond )imstead 
of ἀρχεδικᾶ» agepeing with rosiey. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. 4. 370. Scbha- 
fer's edition. . 
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« Aegon, a native, I am not come to the foreign 
*‘ land of aliens: and the godly centaur was wont 
‘ to call me Jason.” 


Thus he spake: the eyes of his father knew him 
entering : and from his aged eyelids forth gushed 
the tears: then he was glad in soul, seeing his 
noble son the handsomest of men. And at the 
fame of that hero’s arrival came Aeson’s two 
brothers ; neighbouring Pheres* quitting the Hy- ἀντ. 6. 
perian sources; and Amythaon from Messene : ™ 
swiftly also came Admetus and Melampus greet- 
ing their cousin: Jason receiving them with 
sweet words to a share of the feast, and present- 
ing apt gifts, spread great joy, culling for five 
days and nights the sacred flower of jocund life. 


But on the sixth sternly proposing the hero Er. 6. 
communicated his whole thought to his kinsmen, st 
amd they approved ; straight then he forth sallied 


h 221—-225. Pheres, Aeson’s loponnese. Admetus was son to 
brother, ruled at Pherae near the Pheres, and Melampus to Amy- 
Hyperian spring, not far from Iol- thaon. The following is the ge- 
cos, the usurped territory of Pe- nealogy of the Aeolides, so far as 
lias. Aeson’s other brother, Amy- this Ode is concerned : 
thaon lived at Messene in the Pe- 


Aeolus. 
een ρ΄ ae erent “πῇ -...Ἱ-----οἰς 
Cretheus. Balmenens. Athamas. 
—————N 
Pheres, Amythaon, Aeson, Tyro—Neptune. Phrixus. 
, 


Admetus, Μοϊδιοριιβ, Jason. Pelias. 


Sra. 7. 
247. 
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with. them from the banquet seats: they came to 


. Pelias: dome; and: rushing stood. within. 


But having heard of them, the offepring of 
Tyro of the fair ringlets came himself. before 
them. Then. Jason with sweet voice. pouring 
forth a gentle discourse laid the foundation of 


wise words, 


‘© Son of Neptune Petraeus,’ more swift truly 
‘€ are the minds of mortals to praise.subtle.lucre 
ἐς before justice, even though working to them- 
ἐς selves. thereby dire futurity :*. but thee and me 
‘it behoves, ruling our passions, to weave our 
future bliss : 


“1 speak to thee knowing: one and the same 
“ woman was mother. to Cretheus and to Salmo- 
‘*< neus, the bold in counsel: and we in the third 
“ generation springing from them. witness. the 
““ golden vigour of the sun, But the fates be- 
‘* come averse, when enmity arises among kindred 
“ὁ to destroy mutual reverence. 


‘It becomes us not to divide the mighty ho- 


i 246. Neptune was so called τῶν piv φρένες (κἂν) τραχεῖαν ἐρ- 
from a place in Thessaly, where πόντων (αὐτῶν) πρὸς ἐπίβδαν (i.e. 
games were celebrated in his ho- κακὸν τὸ μέλλον) ὕμως ὠκύτεραί 
nour. Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 276. εἰσιν, αἰνῆσαι κέρδος δόλιον πρὸ 

k 247—3249, Construction: ϑνη- δίκας. 
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‘nour of our ancestors with swords that sever 
“the brass, nor with javelins: wherefore to thee 
“1 yield the sheep and the yellow herds of kine, 
‘Cand all the fields, which, having wrested from 
© my fathers, thou grazest, fattening thy wealth : 
“nor does it grieve me that these enrich much 
“thy house. But the regal sceptre and the 
“throne, where Cretheus’ son of yore sitting 
“judged the rights of his chivalrous people, 
these, I say, do thou yield to us without civil Ep. 7. 
“ strife, lest.thou be thereby the cause of some”” 
“ mighty toil.” 


Thus, in truth, he said: and Pelias gently 
spoke in reply : 


“Such will I be: but already does the aged 
* part of life compass me: whereas the flower of 
“ thy youth now buds: and thou hast the power 
“to avert the wrath of the infernal ‘gods.- For 
““ Phrixus bids us go to the palace of Aetes' and 
‘* appease his soul, and bring away the woolly, 
* hide of the ram whereon in days of yore he was 
‘saved from the deep, and from the ungodly Sra. 8 
“shafts of his step-dame." These things did a” 
““ wondrous dream coming to me reveal: and I 


1 285. Aetes, Meédea’s father, Ino, Athamas’ second wife: it wa® 
was king of Colchis, whither in order to escape from her that 
Phrixus had conveyed the golden Phrixus received from his mother 
fleece. | Nephele, who appeared to him, the 

m 288. This step-dame, was golden-fleeced ram. 


Anr. 8. 
$02. 
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‘enquired the oracle hard by Castalia, whether 
“ aught might be discovered ; the god urged me 
ἐς swiftly to launch a ship-———. This exploit do 
‘thou willing achieve; and I swear to abandon 
“to thee monarch’s sway and kiogly honour. 
ce May Jove our patriarch—mighty attest—be 
‘¢ witness to us both.”’ 


This pact approved they separated : but Jason 
now urged the heralds to make known the pro- 


᾿ jected voyage in all parts. 


Ep. 8. 
316. 


Str. 10. 
$29. 


Quickly then came three heroes unwearied of 
battle, sons of Saturnian Jove by Alemena with 
the black eye-brows, and Leda: came also from 
Pylus and Taenarus’ head, two heroes with flow- 
ing hair, offspring of Neptune, revering Jason’s 
valour; their high glory was thus complete, Eu- 
phemus’, and thine, wide-swaying Perictymenes : 
Apollo-born, a harper too, father of song, came 
famed Orpheus: and Mercury with the golden 
rod, sent to the arduous toil two sons mantling 
in youth; Echion the one, the other, Erytus : 
swiftly too came the inhabitants around the base 
of Pangaeus. Fain also with smiling soul father 
Boreas, sovereign of the winds, quickly des- 
patched Zetes and Calais, terrific by the purple 
wings on their backs, And all persuasive Juno 
imparted to the demi-gods sweet desire of the 
ship Argo; that none might be left behind, to 
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pass by his mother’s side a life void of danger ; 
‘but rather in the face of death win with his peers 
the noblest meed of his virtue. 


When the prime of navigators landed by Iol- 
chos, Jason having praised all, summed their 
number; but the augur Mopsus, one who di- 
vined by birds. and sacred lots, eager bade the 
host embark: and when above the prow they 
slung the anchors, the captain grasping in his Ant. 10. 
hands the golden goblet, invoked on the stern the 
father of the celestials, Jove, whose javelin is a 
thunder-bolt ; he étavoked too the swift impulse 
of winds and waves, and the nighta, and the paths 
of the deep, and joyous days, and the favourable 
fortume of return. From the clouds then re- 
sponded to him the propitions crash of thunder, 
and spleadent shafts came forth bursting from the 
lightning ; obedient to the tokens of the god, the 
heroes recruited strength. 


Now did the seer bid them bend to. the ev. 10. 
oars, giving sweet hopes. Anon succeeded con- ot 
stam rowing from their swift hands; and waft- 
ed by a northern breeze they came to Axeinus’ 
mouth :° there they reared a hallowed temple 
to Ocean Neptune———a ruddy herd of Thracian 


» Afteewards called the Euxine See, sow the Black Sen. 


Str. 1) [4 
370. 


Ant. 11. 
384. 
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kine was there-——and a new founded shrine of 


stone. . 


Next, driven into deep peril, they invoked the 


lord of ships, that they might escape the huge 
movement of clashing rocks.° For they .were 
both living, and whirled more swift than the 
ranks of hollow-sounding winds: but now the 
voyage of the demi-gods brought death to these. 
And after they went into the Phasis, close by 
Aetes’ self, and mingled jn the fight their strength 
with the swart Colchians:? and Venus, Cyprian 
born, queen of sharpest arrows, first then from 
Olympus brought to men, bound on an inextri- 
cable four-spoked wheel, the dapple wag-tail, 
amorous bird :* and taught the wise san of Aeson 
prayers and spells; whereby he might destroy 
Medea’s reverence for her parents, and desired 
Greece agitate her, burning in soul, with Persua- 
sion’s’ scourge. Anon she shewed him the sum 


o 870—876. These were the Cy- 
anean rocks, at the entrance into 
the Black Sea. It was believed 
that in early times they were move- 
able, and meeting, crushed all ves- 
sels attempting a passage: but it 
was decreed by fate, that so soon 
as ome ship should pass between 
them, they should remain evermore 


- fixed: this exploit the Argonauts 


achieved. 
p 877. κελαινώπας Κόλχους, ni- 
gros adspectu seu simpl. xigros. 


Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 288. 

q 380---306. The witches, in or- 
der to excite love, made use of the 
Iynx, a certain bird, which they 


-bound wing and foot on a wheel: 


this bird is, I believe, generally 
supposed to be the wagtail: Ge- 
dike translates it, Zaubervogel, Ma- 
gic bird. 7 

The sense is that Venus then 
first taught mankind the use of 
this charm to excite love. 

r 300, I think Pindar borrowed 
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of the toils her father proposed ; and mingled with 
oil the antidote of bard pains, and gave it there- 
with to anoint him: then they promised to unite 
in common sweet marriage. 


Now, when amid them Aetes had placed the Er. 10. 
adamantine plough and the oxen, which breathed δος 
forth from their yellow nostrils the flame of 
scorching fire, and alternate shook the earth with 
hoofs of brass: these, unaided; Aetes drove forth, 
and placed beneath the yoke. Next turning the. 
straight furrows, he advanced, and on the cloddy 
earth’s back scored one fathom ; then he spoke 
thus ;. 


κε When he has achieved for me this toil, the 
“king, whoso he be that commands the ship, 
‘shall bear off the immortal arras, fleece splen- ¢ Bre. i. 
“ dent in its golden hair.” 


Thus he said, when Jason having cast aside his 
saffron mantle, confident in the god, addressed 
himself to the toil; and through the prescriptions 
of his hostess, skilled in drugs, the fire disturbed. 
him not; but he drew forth the plough, and 
bound the necks of the oxen with the bovine cords 


from some monument or statue the divinities, without any allusion to 
idea of giving a whip to Persua- their driving the car: thus to Ju- 
sion, a goddess, called in Latin piter, Il. 13. 812; to Venus, Hor. 
Suada, and in Greek Πειϑώ,. The Lib.3. Od. 26. See Gedike Pin- 
poets attributed a whip to other dars Siegshymnen, p. 166. 


Aa 


Ant. 11. 
4235. 


Ep. It. 


ner had perfected 
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of necessity: then thrusting the hard spur into their: 
strong ribbed frames, the valiant hero laboured the 
appointed portion : though buried in silent grief, 
Aetes, astonished at the hero’s prowess sighed. 
And his companions stretched forth towards the 
bold mortal their friendly hands, and decked him 
with wreaths of herbs, and greeted him with 
dulcet words. 


. Straight the Woadruus offspring of the sun’ 
shewed the glistening hide, where the falehions of 
Phrixus hed spread it, bet he hoped Jason woald 
not achi¢vé that other toi fer him; for it lay 
in a brake, and was guarded by the grisly cheeks 
of a dragon, who in breadth and length surpassed 
the filty-oared galley that the strokes of the haim- 


Too long were it for me to go on the beaten 
track; for time presses: but I know a short path, 
and am in this art master over many others——. 


By art, O Arcesilaus, he slew the azuare-eyed: 
serpent of thé dapple back, and in secret bore off 


Medea, with the fleece, her the death of Peltas.* 


Next they mingled with the ocean depths, and 


s 429-430. Actes. citing his daughters to murdér him, 
Ὁ 446. The poet so calls Medea, under pretence of restofing fina to 
since she caused Pelias’ death, ex- youtli. 
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the Erythress Ses," and the rage of Lemnian 
dames, slayers of their husbands." 


There too, in the games, they gave proof of 
their limbs, spoiled of raiment; and conversed 
with the fair dwellers. And thet time, though & Sra. 12. 
an foreign climes, the fated day .or nights to 
ceived your spasks of bliss, For Euphemus’ 
progeny,’ there planted, arose to endless tisap. 
Then they reached the seats of the Lacedaemo- 
nian herggs, and in lapsg of time next pragegded 
to the isle Callista:* whence Latena’s son gave 
unto you, following good counsel, to exalt Li- 
bya’s plain with god-sent honours, and to sway 
the godly city of Cyrene with the. goldep 
thrope———~. 


u 447. This passage has been 
the subject of many dissertations : 
the difficulty being to explain how 
these navigators, on their voyage 
from the Black Sea to Lemnos, 
could have to sail on the Erythrean 
or Indian oceati. ἔξ would seem 
that in their ignorance of geozra- 
phy the ancients supposed the 
Black Spa to extend along the 
northern pert of Asia, and to com- 
municate pa the eastern side with 
the Indian ocean: this supposed 
track the Argonauts followed, and 
sailing from the east of Asia, fol- 
Jewed the course taken by the 
present ships trading from this 
country to China; after donbling 
the Cape af Good Hope, they drew 
Sheir bark on dry land, and carry- 


ing her athwart the continent of - 


Africa (which they thonght mach 
less extensive than experience has 
taught us it is) to the lake men- 
tioned at v. 47. resumed their na- 
vigation up the Archipelago. See 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 296. 

x 449. The Leimniang had 4 short 
time before killed their husbands. 
The children which the Argonauts 
had by these women, went after- 
wards to Sparta, whenge they mi- 
grated to Thera, and their later de- 
acendants established thamselygs 
in Cyrene of Libya. ’ 

y 455—457. Arcesilaus descend- 
ed thraugh his ancestos Bettas 
from Euphemus. 

5 460, Thera wea called Caj- 
ligta until Theras conducted thi- 
ther a colony from Sparta. 


Er 12. 
480. 
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αὐ Now; king, adopt the wisdom of Oedipus *——. 
Should man, with the.sharp-griding adze, lop the 
branches of the mighty oak, and disgrace his won- 
drous form ; yet, reft though he were of fruit; would 
he: give proof, of himself; whether in the end he 


" ¢ome' to winter’s fire, or pillared by the straight 


eolumns of the master’s house, support in alien 
walls the cumbrous: burthen, abandoning. hiv na- 
tive soil i 


f 


vy 


Thou art, Arcesilaus, a most opportune healer’; 


‘Paean isa light to thy glory. It behoves, with gen- 


tle hand, to tend the mouth of the'sore———: for 
to shake the commonweal is easy, e’en to ‘the 
weaker: but again to‘seat it io its place is surely 


᾿ difficult, unless god become suddenty a guide to 


the rulers——, For thee is the glory..of.these 
things'woven : continue ta place alt thy study m 
happy Cyrene. | 


7 


‘Bat carefal also mind this speech from among 


' a 467—479. The poet in true 
Lyric spirit now proceeds to state 
his moral precepts. Nune tene, ad 
haec, quae dicturns sum, adhibe, 
Ocdipi sagacitatem. Nam per ae- 
nigmata deelarata sunt haec: noli 
aderbe uti. Cyrenaecis, ad liberta- 
tem proclivioribus, et putare, de- 
pressos ita animos: patienter esse 
jugum lateros. εἰ γάρ tip wey, pro 
κᾷν. Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 299. 
Arcesilaus had, by overturning 


the old constitution of Cyrene, 
caused many disturbances in. the 
state : it is to this that the compa- 
rison and sequel (to 1. 402) dpply. . 


_Oppreas: never 80 much, (such is 


~ thé meaning of the -poet)-the ‘citi- 
zens, still ‘will they “ποῖ lose vall 
power to injure thee. ... 

b 480. The poet compares Asoo. 
silaus to a physician. ‘Even, Pacan, 
the god: of medicine, says he, ho- 
nours thee, ᾿᾿ 
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those of Homer:*: “. The: good rnessenger, ἢ says 
he, ‘<‘brings-to all matters mighty honour.”’ : “Ben 
the muse is exalted by night tidings 


Cyrene and Battus’ most famed ‘mansion kned 4 
the just ways of Demophilus’ soul: for he among 
youths was young’; but in counsel old; as though 
he had obtained centennial life: he deprives the 
evil tongue of her splendent voice; and has learnt Ant. 13, 
to hate the haughty, struggling not against the’ 
good, nor delaying the end of aught : for op- 
portunity has but short duration among men: 
well he knows that: and follows it as an attend- 
ant, not a slave:—Men say, that this is most woe- 
ful, when he who knows the sweets of life, is by ne- 
cessity driven from them. Far removed from his 
native land and possessions, surely he now wres- 
tles, another Atlas, with heaven’s weight: yet 
immortal Jove pardoned the Titans:* and in time, 
when the ‘storm ceases, changes are made in the 
sails. 


He makes request, that, having endured the Ep. 12. 
dire malady, he may at length see his home: and 521. 


c 494—405. ᾿Εσϑλὸν καὶ τὸ ré- had resided some time at Thebes, 
τυκται, Sr’ ἄγγελος αἴσιμα εἰδῇ." where he had made acquaintance 
Hom. 1]. ο΄. 207. with Pindar. 

ἃ 497. The poet now, at theend 6 519. So shouldst thou, Arce- 
of his Ode, proceeds to offer a pe- silaus, recal Demophilus; now 
tition for a certain Demophilus, that the state of the country is al- 
whom Arcesilaus had exiled from tered. 

Cyrene, and who in consequence . 
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frequenting the feast by Apello’s spring,‘ deliver 
his soul to youthful mirth ; oftey tao, among sage 
citizens bearing the daedal harp, sweep the strings 
in peace ; neither working ill to any of his coun- 
‘trymen, nor himself suffering anght from them. 
Then might he tell what a new sourca of ambro- 
sial yerse he has foung for Arcesilaus, received as 
my gyeat in Thebes, oe 


f 524. A spring not far from Cyrene, situated in an agreeable 
eountry. See Her. I. iv. 


THE FIFTH 


PYTHIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO THE SAME ARCESILAUS 


AS THE FOREGOING, 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 
----- - --- - "Ὁ 


ArGument. 


| The poet compliments Arcesilaus on his happy station and 


' his Pythian victory, for which he bidé him thank the gods 
and his charioteer, Carrhotws, 1—70. Perpetual sad 
constant felicity is not to be expected, but such through 
Apollo will be vouchsafed to Battus’ family, 70-85. 
. The poet passes to the prophecies of Apollo, according to 


which the Heraclidae migrated to the Peloponnese with 
the Aegidae springing from Thebes, who also afterwards. 


established themselves in Thera, and subsequently in Cy- 
rene, 65-107, Pindar then proceeds to the praise of 
Battus, fis postétity, aad Arcesilaus, for whom he: offers 
_ prayers. 


[Date of the victory, according to the Scholiast, in the same Pythtd 
as the preceding.} 


ow 
φΦ 
«---.- 
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ODE V. 


TO THE 


SAME ARCESILAUS AS THE FOREGOING, 


᾿ Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 


sat. WIDE swaying is wealth! when, fortune 
vouchsafing, mortal man possesses such, mingled 
with spotless virtue, a companion that brings many 
friends: such, indeed, from the lowest steps of life, 
heaven-fated Arcesilaus, dost thou hold, with glory 
favoured, by, Castor of the golden car——-Castor, 
who, the winter’s storm past," beams a calm on 
‘thy: bhissfal | mansion. ' : 


Avr.its, The ἜΣ οἵ a truth, bears meekly” e’en god- 


a 1216. This probably alludes ‘Scholiast explains thus: δὲ δὲ δοφοὶ 
to thé civil commotions in Cyrene, ' ἐκαλλιόνα ποιοῦσιν αὐτὰ προσεπι- 
and the tevoltof the citizensagainst. κοσμοῦντες διὰ τὴν αὐνῶν ἀρετὴν" 
Aroosilans. , The worship of Cas- the wise render these things (i. 6. 
tor was brought from Sparta to the blessings of life,) yet more 
Cyrene by the first colonizers. Ge- beauteous, adorning’ them with 
dike Pindars Pythische Siegsbym- their virtde. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
Ben, 178. | ii. 598. 5. 

b 18. κάλλιον pro καλῶς. The 


ee ee 
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imparted power : thee does much bliss com- 
pass, walking in justice; for thou art sovereign 
of mighty cities, and thine® eye bears majesty 
most venerable, tempered too with thy prudence ; 
again e’en now thou art blessed, since from famed 
Pythia’s games bearing off the triumph through 
thy steeds, thou hast received this the choral song 
of men, Apollonian sport. : 


Hence while sung in Cyrene around Venus’ 
sweet garden,’ may it not eacape thee first to 
attribute to all god as cause; and before each 
companion to cherish Carrhotus Carrhotus, 
who hath come® to the dome of the just-swaying 
sons of Battus, not bringing Excuse, the daughter 
of After-wit, tardy in wisdom; but who, wel- 
comed by Castalia’s stream, hath cast around thy 


c 21. συγγενὴς, the Scholiast 
explains by ἴδιός cov ὀφϑαλμὸς. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 594. 8. Ge- 
dike rejects that explanation, and 
substitutes ὀφθαλμὸς τοῦ ovyye- 
νοῦς ἀξιομάτος, i.e. βασίλειος. He 
observes, that Pindar uses in the 
same manner, Ol. xiii. 54. ἡμέρα 
wovapenc, for ἡμέρα ποδάρκεος δρό- 
μου. Gedike Pindars Pyth. Sie 
hymnen, 185. 

d 51. The poet gives this name 
to Cyrene, from the pleasantness 
of its situation. Construction: μὴ 
λαϑέτω σὲ ἀειδόμενον (iv) Kupdvg 
ἀμφὶ γλυκὺν κάπον᾽ Αφροδίτας, παν- 
τὶ μὲν (πράγματι) ὑπερτιϑέμεν ϑεὸν 
αἴτιον, φιλεῖν δὲ, &c. This con- 


struction supposes a comma after 
ἀειδόμενον, which I make to agree 
with oc. If you adopt the punc- 
tuation of Heyne’s text, the trans- 
Jation will be: “ wherefore do not 
“thou forget that moral sung in 
“ Cyrene around Venus’ fair gar- 
“ den, To refer god as prime cause 
«ὁ to all events. Nor forget to che- 
“ rish,” &c. 

ἃ 85—38. Epimetheus was bro- 
ther to Prometheus. As his name 
signifies one who thinks when it is 
too late, the poet represents Pro- 
phasis, i. e. Excuse, as his daugh- 
ter. The whole passage can hardly 
deserve any greater praise than is 
due to a sorry jey de mots. 


Bb 
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Srx.2. 43. locks the meed of chariot-victory, with unbroken 
reins prevailing in the race over the twelve-turned 


ANT .2.57, . 


Ep. 2. 71. ° 


cirque. 


For he burst not the strength of his harness: 
but the whole fabric of dexterous workmen, which 
guiding he drove around the Crisaean‘ hill in the 
hollow glen of the god, hangs sacred: that, the cy- 
press hall does hold, hard by the image, which the 
Cretan bowmen placed on the Parnassiati height, 
the lonely trunk of one tree.® 


With willing soul, therefore, does it behove to 


meet the benefactor. Son of Alexibius!* thee the 
fair-haired Graces do illume: happy thou, who 


after mighty labour, obtainest the memorial of 


noble song. For amid 


forty fallen: charioteers, 


driving onwards with dauntless soul thy car en- 
tire, thou hast already, from the brilliant combats, 


come to Libya’s plain and to thy native city. 


But! of toils none is nor ever will be without 


his share: but Battus’ anciént race still endures, 
ruling good luck and bad, bulwark of the weal, 
eye most splendent to guests. 


f 49. Crisa, the name of a city hung by Carrhotus as ah offering 


near to Delphi, and consequently 
to the Pythian list. 

g 56. That is to say, the statue 
(probably of Apollo) was made 
from the trunk of one tree. Near 
this statue Arcesilaus’ car was 


of thanksgiving to the god. 
h 59. Carrhotus the driver. 
i71. The poet again addresses 
Arcesilaus, and touches his late 
toils and calamities. 


! ODE V. 199 


From him" fled the loud-gnashing: lions, struck 
with terror, when come from beyond the seas 
he brought his voice against them ; for the leader 
of the colony, Apollo, gave the beasts of the field 
to dire fear, lest he were thwarted in the oracle 
spoken to Cyrene’s lord. 


He that imparts to men and to women the Sra.s. 96. 
cures of cumbrous disease, gives the cithern and 
vouchsafes the Muse to whom he lists, inspiring 
the mind with peaceful equity ; he who rules the 
prophetic shrine ; whereby he made Hercules’ and 
Aegimius’ valiant progeny’ to dwell in Lacedae- 

‘mon, and in Argos, and in godly Pylos. 


Mine it is to sing the lovely glory beaming on 
me from Sparta; whence sprung, the manly Aegi- 
dae, my ancestors," came to Thera, not unfa- 
‘vyoured of the gods; no fate led them forth. Axv.s.99. 
Whence* adopting the feast of many victims, thy 


k 76. A rather abrupt transition 
to the history of Battus: on the 
Janding of that colonizer in Libya, 
a lion rushed upon him, but fled 
back at the sound of his voice. 

1 96. The sons of Aegimius ac- 
companied the Heraclidae in their 
conquest of the Peloponnesus. 

τὰ 99. These wag at Thebes a 
rage. of the Aegidae, from whom 
Pindar descended. Some of these 
_in former times had migrated with 
the Heraclidae to Sparta; their 
_descendants formed part of the co- 


lJony that settled first in Thera, and 
afterwards, under the conduct of 
Battus, proceeded to Cyrene, Piz 
dar was, therefore, in some man- 
ner, related to Sparte and. Cyrene. 

Gedike Pindars Pythische Siege- 
hymnen, 181. - 


᾿ς Ὁ 108 —105. I supply κατὰ before 


Kup and adopt Gedike’s transla- 

tion: according to which, and to 
Heyne’s counsel, the ic of 1.103,and 
the colon after drep, are expunged, 
andacolon placed after ἄγεν. Her- 


_ man edits the whole passage Shug; 


 Be.8.118. 
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Carneia, O Apollo, we celebrate them with ban- 


quets 1 In Cyrene’ s fair-built city. 


Cyrene, which the Trojan guests, sons of Ante- 
nor, delighting in brazen armour, bold: for thi- 
ther, with Helen, they came, after they had wit- 


nessed their country smoking in war. 


That 


chivalrous race the men, whom Aristotle,’ open- 


------ --Ἠἀλλὰ μοῖρά τις ἄγεν 
πολύϑυτον ἔρανον, 

ἔνϑεν ἀναδεξάμενοι, 
Απολλον, red 

Kapyni, ἐν δαιτὶ σεβίζομεν,. 
Κυράνας ἀγακτιμέναν πόλιν. 

In fatis erat, inquit, ut sacra illa, a 
quibus nostra Carnea ducta sunt, 
Cyrenen afferrentur. Hey. Pind. 
Carmn. iii. 342. Herm. Nott. 

. In the Mém. de Il’Académ. des 
Inscrip. vol. xxxix. p. 194, Du 
Theil translates the passage: c’est 
depuis ce tems, ὃ Phoebus, qu’ay- 
ant adopté tes fétes Carnéennes, 
nous célébrons dans les festins la 
ville de Cyréne si glorieusement 
fondée : in which ἔνϑεν is under- 
stood of time, and not of place, al- 
though it is Thera that immediately 


precedes. 


‘I¢.is said that the Carneia was a 


- feast to Apollo, of Spartan origin ; 


40 called from its founder Carnus. 

Ο 117. Aristotle was the first 
name of the founder of Cyrene, 
changed afterwards to Battus, 
which, according to Herodotus, 
was, in the Libyan language, equi- 


valent to ὁ βασιλεύς. After the ᾿ 
“destruction of Troy, Antenér, ac- 


companying Menelaus and Helen, 


was driven to Libya, where many 
of his people established them- 
selves. Battus’ new colony brought 
to these Antenorides, who had - for 
several centuries been established 
in Libya, presents, and admitted 
them to a share in their religious 
ceremonies and feasts. This is the 
explanation of Gedike, who takes 
with Pauw δέκεσϑαέ τινα ϑυσίαις 
in the sense of ad sacra sua admit- 
tere. Gedike Pindars Py. Siegsh. 
187, and Pauw Notae in Pind. 190. 

Schmidius construes as follows : 
τὸ ἐλάσιππον ἔϑνος, ἄνδρες Swpo- 


φόροι ἰχνέοντες déxovro(his reading 


instead of dixovral) σφε ἐνδυκέως, 
τοὺς ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἄγαγε" hoc est 
prisci illi Antenoridae, gens eques- 
tris, investigantes et ultro allicien- 
tes, munera afferentes, i. 6. muneri- 
bus, amice recipiebant eos, quos Aris- 
toteles adduxit, &c. ᾿ Schmidii Pin- 
dari Pythionn. 253. 

I have followed the interpreta- 
tion of the Scholiast, (Hey. Pind. 


Camnn. ii. 8. 603) and taken ἐλάσιπ- 
‘gov ἔϑνος as an accusative. I like- 


wise read with the Aldine, 1. 116, 
instead of iyviorrec, οἰχνέοντερ" this 


‘reading Heyne ° approves; and it 


certainly inay be ‘admitted by a 
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ing with rapid ships: the sea’s deep path, led, ever 
honour‘ with’ satrifice, ‘bearing gifts as they μὰ 
proach. ‘them. : 


. He too forinded more -é ample groves for the ve gids 
and for the Apollonian’ jubilees, salutary to mor- 
tals,’ made the plain to be'the straight’ Scyrotiah 
road, trodden'by horses, from the spot, ‘where, on 
the extreme of the mart, he now lies apart de- 
ceased. Blesséd he dwelt among men ; ther be- Brn. 4. 
came a demi-god, revered of the people : -———while 7” 
aloof before the town the other sacred kings have 
obtained a tomb: dwelling beneath the earth, 
their souls hear the mighty worth, sprinkled with 
the sweet dew and stream of hymns, this their joy, 
deserved glory common to them and to their son 
Arcesilaus,-—— 


Arcesilaus, I say, whom it behoves in the choir 
of youths to resound Phoebus of the golden sword, 
receiving from Pytho the hymn of victory, grate: ἡ Ant, 4. 
ful strain, reward for costs. 


That hero the prudent extol———I speak what 
by all others is said—He cherishes a soul greater 
than his age—in eloquence and in valour he is an 


translator ; for greater liberty is, 1 thereby removed. This word Ge- 
believe, generally allowed to him dike has not translated. The Sey- 
than to an editor. rotian road was, it appears, a street 

p 122. ἀλεξιμβρότοις, because in Cyrene, where horse-races were 
the people thought evils were run. 
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eagle flying with spread pinions. among, birds-- 

and }η the, liste his vigour is.dike.a wall—he has 

been known even from the womb of his loved 0: 

ther to be in music endowed with the wings of 

Er.4.155. 2ening. ang). A. skilful guider of cars-—nay, as many 

ay, are.the paths of native worth: he bas: trodden ; 

and god propitious. to him prospers. his valour, 

Vpuchsafe, : ye. blessed. sons of. Cronus, that also in 

future time he may possess the. same, in achieye- 

νιν. ents, as .in..counsel: may: the wintry blast. of 

winds,destructive to fruit. never: hereafter igh 
ipo ἢ εν τε ee Pads τ 

is 


“- 
ὲ 
we 


Jove’ $ mighty | soul rules indeed. the Tuck of 
whom he loves; him I beseech to grant Rattus’ 
race such another triumph in Olympja: 


THE SIXTH 
PYTHIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO XENOCRATES OF AGRIGENTUM, 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 
SEE 


ARGUMENT. 


Thrasybulus is addressed, whose father, Xenocrates, had 
won the victory: the Pythian victory will be to him a sub- 
ject of great glory, 1—16. He is praised for his filial 
affection ; in which respect he is compared to Antilochus, 
Nestor’s son, 18—45. Other themes of praise are enu- 
merated. : 


(Date of the victory, Pyth. 24. Olymp. 72,3. A.C. 4901 | 


Str. 1. 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE VI. 


TO XENOCRATES OF AGRIGENTUM, 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 


LISTEN! for in truth we till the glebe of the 
fair-eyed Venus and of the Graces,* wending to 
the temple, navel of the loud-roaring earth :» 
where, in Apollo’s golden glen, for the blissful 


a 1—32. The poet addresses him- 
self to his hearers; according to 
others to the choir. “Agpodirug 
ἄρουρα ἢ Χαρίτων, is poetry, as in 
Ol. ix. 39. Χαρίτων κᾶπος. 

Heyne takes ἀναπολίζειν to be 
of the same meaning 85 ἀναπολεῖν, 
from πόλος, which Hesych. ex- 
plains to be ἡ μεταβεβλημένη γῆ 
εἰς κατασποράν. Gedike supposes 
the poet to use the compound verb 
in allusion to the second Isthmian, 
inscribed to the same Xenocrates 
as the Ode now before us, and 
which, perhaps, was composed at 
an earlier period. 

Ὁ 3. Gedike reads ἔριβρομον, 
which he makes to agree with 
ὀμφαλὸν, an epithet, given, as he 
supposes, to Delphi, from the noise 


of the chariot-races ran in that 
neighbourhood. Heyne reads ἐρι- 
βρόμου, which agrees with χϑονός" 
his reason for supposing this epi- 
thet given to the earth is explained 
in his note. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
i. 880. 

By the navel, or mid-point of the 
earth, the poet understands Delphi. 
See note (c) to the translation of 
the fourth Pythian. 

The poet’s idea seems to be 
briefly, “ Listen, all ye that are pre- 
“ sent, for I sing the Pytbian vic- 
“tory of Xenocrates, and conse- 
“ quently Agrigentum, (which was 
“ watered by a stream of the same 
“ὁ name) and the tribe of the Em- 
“ menidae.” 
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Emimenidae,” and for fluvial. Agragas, and for 
Menocrates too, the ready treasure of hymns, ex- 
alting the Pythian triumph, bas been erected.._——. 


A treasure which neither the fierce wintry Axt.1.10. 


storm, merciless host of the dire-sounding cloud, 
hor the wind shall hurl to the bosom of the deep, 
lashed by the mingled sea-ooze: but with face 
enshrined in pare light, thou shalt, Thrasybulus, 
announce to thy father and thy kindred their com- 
mon victory on the chariot, won in the Crisaean 
vales, and famed by the tongues of mortals.‘ 


Such® indeed holding in thy hand, thou dost Sra.2.19. 


ec δ. The name of the family to 
which Xenocrates and Thrasybulus 
belonged ; so called from Emme- 
nides, the gratdsire of the fornter. 

ἃ 8. Pindar alludes to the $e- 
σαυροὺς of the Delphian temple ; 
wherein the gifts were preserved. 
The meaning is apparently, “ that 
“ by the Pythian victory, a theme 
“ of praise and song has been pre- 
“ pared :” hence the ércipoc, 1. 7. 

e 10—13. The poet hereby pro- 
mises immortality both to himself 
and the conqueror Xenocrates. 
παμφόρῳ, i.e. convecto undique, 

f 14--18. Construction: Θρασύ- 
Bovhe, (κατὰ) τὸ πρόσονπον (ὧν) ἐν 
φάει καϑαρῷ, ἀπαγγελεῖς πατρὶ τεῷ 
γενεᾷ re κοινὴν νίκαν ἅρματι Ἰζρι» 
σαίαισιν ἐν “τυχαῖς, εὔδοξον λόγοι- 
ot ϑνατῶν. In which I read, 1. 18, 
from conjecture, ἀπαγγελεῖς. Ac- 
' cording to Heyne’s text, the no- 


minative of this last verb must 
be ὕμνων ϑησαυρός" the making 
of the argument of the hymns, (for 
such is the meahing in which the 
poet has before used the metaphor) 
to announce the victory fs too bold; 
in my opinion, even for a lyric 
writer. But, as is observed by a 
most Jearned editor: Omnino con- 
jectore indiget totam fere carnien, 
non interprete. 

g 19-20. A most difficalt pas- 
sage! Heyne consternues. σχύϑων 
νιν (i.e. τὴν Νίκην) (ix) χειρὸς (for 
xetpi,) ἄγεις (for ἔχεις, holdest, re- 
membrest) ἐπιδέξια (for ἐπιϑεξίως), 
ὀρϑὰν ἐφημοσύναν, &e. Under- 
stand κατὰ before τάν ποτ᾽ ἐν ob- 
peor, &c. 

Schmidius explains the passage 
Tenens cum, puta Xenocratem pa- 
trem tuum, dexteritate manus, hoc 
est many dextera. In which there 


cc 


19. 


Α͂Ντ.2.28, 


Str.3. 37. 
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rightly bear : in -thind .thd: just. bebest; by. whieh. of 
yore, men éay, the:son:of Plnlysas amid the. moun- 
tains exhorted Peleus’ valiant: child, severed from 
his parents: 

“¢ Chiefly.among the gods to honour Saturn's 
* son, lord. of the deep-toned lightnings and . of 
€ the thunderbolts: and-of the same honour ne’er 
‘¢-to.bereave his parents so long. 88 fate granted 


ΠΣ 


Erst too did Antudochus,' the valiant, possess 2 
like soul—Antilochus, who died in his father’s 


. place, after withstanding the chieftain ofthe Ae- 


thiopians’ host, Memnon, slayer of mortals. For 
merred by the shafts of Paris, the steed. stopped 
(lit. shackled) Nestor’s car; while the foe couched 
his: powerful lance: then the soul of the Messe- 
nian". sire,, troubled, shouted to his son: nor, 
of ‘@ truth, ere send forth a vain speech ; 


ΣΌΣ 


is, an. ellipsis, for κατ᾽ ? ἐπιδέξια, χει. ἷ.. perentes, quamdiu vivant. The 


poe, i.e. χειρὶ δεξιᾷ,, This expla- 
nation; however, most subsequent 
editors appear .to reject. Schmid. 
Pind, Pyth. 268. 

Gedike conjectures ἐπὶ δεξιᾳ χει- 
ρός: and-translaies Du gewannest 
den Sieg wegen d. i. durch die 
Geschiklichkeit und Kraft deines. 
Arms. Thou didst win the victory 


through the, skill and strength οἵ. 


thine own arm. Pindars Pythieche 


Siegshymyen,, 190. 
ἃ 27. γομέωψ βίαν. ᾿περτρωμένον, 


preceding line is so corrupted that 
it is hard even to make any thing 
like sense out of it: if, instead of 
- ταύτας, you were to admit either 
of Heyne’s conjectures, κεδνᾶς or 
κλειτᾶς, the meaning would be ob- 
vious.and good. 

i 28.. Antilochus, Nestor’s son, 
saved. his father’s life in the ‘Trojan 
war by the sacrifice of his own. 

k βὅ.. Nestor, was; king of Mes- 


1: sene and Pylus, in the Pelopon: 


DQGuUS,). 1: ὦ; 


) 
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but the godlike hero, standing firm, purchased 
by death the ransom of hie father: and, having 
achieved that mighty deed, was held to be among 
the young in age ef olden time first for affection 
10 parents. 


‘These indeed are gone by: but, among them of 
the present day, Thrasybulus too walks first, ac- 
cording to the line traced by his father, and shews 


the splendour of his virtue, therein approaching Asr.s.46. 


“ 


near to his sire’s. brother.' 


He rules also wealth by wisdom, culling youth 
neither unjust nor overweening, but plucking 
wisdom in the secret abodes of the Pierian maids ; 
to thee likewise, Shaker of the earth, who first 
openedst to mortal minds™ the career of horses, 
Neptune, he is with grateful soul devoted. While 
his gentle mind and converse with his guests sur- 
pass the perforated labour of the bee. 


1 46. Thrasybulus’ uncle was Olympians are inscribed. 
Theron, king of Agrigentum: the m 50. I take ὀργὴ here in the 
same to whom the second and third same sense as at Pyth. i. 178. 


THE SEVENTH 


PYTHIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO MEGACLES THE ATHENIAN, 


Conqueror in the Four-horse Race. 


ARGUMENT. 

In this short Ode the poet compliments the victor by praising 
his country, 1—7. He praises the victor’s fellow-citizens, 
and particularly his own family, that of the Alcmaconidse, 
7—18. He deprecates envy. 


[Bate of the vietory—a few years after the battle of Salamis: 1 Pvt 28. 
Olymp. 76,3. A.C. 474 


Str. 1. 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE. VIE: 


TO. MEGACLES THE ATHENTAN, 
a a ce TS 


Conqueror in the Four-horse Race. 


τ bi 


ΑΙ 


4 : ᾿ . . 
v; Ἷ Ω 3 


MOST beauteous proem 18 Athens, mighty city, 
wherewith to. 1ay.for thie Alcmaconidae’s* potent 
race, the foundation of song, commemorative of 


winning steeds. 


Since whom can I name that dwells in a coun- 
try; whom that dwells in a house more famed in 


Greece? 


family, which gave to Athens many 
archons. See Her. Erat. 

b 4—7. Construction: ἐπεὶ riva 
ὀνυμάξομαι ναίοντα (for τίνα vaiey 
λέξαιμε ἂν, i.e. τίς ναίοε ἂν) πά- 


τράν, vivd τει(ὀνυμάξομαε ναίοντα) “ἡ 


οἶκον ἐπιφανέστερον ‘ENAAG πυϑέ- 
oSf (i.e. according to Mingarel, 
ὡς τὴν Ἑλλάδα πυϑέσϑαι περὶ adb- 
τοῦ.) Hey. Rind. Carmm. i. 84], 
Herman’s explanation is very 
different: ναίοντα, according to 
Homer’s language, is here put for 


a 2. Megacles belonged to this 


«Ψψαιύμενον. Il. ii.626. vy, at 


ναίουσι πέρην ἁλὸς, Ἤλιδος ἄντα. 
The sense is, Quam patriam, quam 
domum clariorem habitari dicam? 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii. 346. Herm. 
Nott. 

Gedike reads αἰῶν᾽ (fer aii) 
in lieu of vaioyra, and translates, 
welch Vaterland, welch Haus mag 
ich der Afterwelt nennen, das 
glanzender in Hellas schimmerte! 
what country, what house, con I 
name to posterity, that shines more 
brilliant in Greece! Gedike, Pin- 
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For in all towns the common theme of men is Anz. 1. 8. 
the praise of Erectheus’ citizens, who, in hal- © 


lowed Pytho, reared, O Apollo, thy wondrous 


fane.° 


Me also five triumphs on the Isthmus impel 
to sing of them ; with one noble conquest gained 
in Jove’s Olympia, and two from Cirrha, victories, 
O Megacles, of thee‘ and thy progenitors. 


At thy late success I rejoice greatly: but this 
I grieve, that envy repays thy noble deeds. 80," 
in truth, they say, that good and bad may befal 
man, though not bliss ever blooming. 


dars Pyth. Siegshymnen, 202, 203, 
and Carmm. Sell. 228. Heyne de- 
nies that αἰὼν can be translated in 
Pindar by posterity, as it always 
signifies life, time, with the idea of 
duration. 

ς 10—11. The temple of Apollo 
at Delphi had been destroyed by 
the Pisistratidae. It was rebuilt 
by the family of the Alcemaeonidae. 
Herod. v. 62. 

d ὑμαί. Observe that ἀμὸς from 
ἡμέτερος, is not unfrequently put 
for ἐμός, (for instance, μήδεσιν ἀ- 
poic, Pyth. iv. 48.) so in this place, 
ὑμὸς from ὑμέτερος, is for σὸς or 
reog. Schmid. Pind. Pythionn. 
281. 

ὁ 20—23. Construction: φαντί 
γε μὴν, οὕτῳ φέρεσϑαί κεν ἀνδρὶ 
τὰ καὶ τὰ (.. 6. προσφέρεσϑαι ἀγαϑὰ 
καὶ κακὰ) wap’ evdatpoviay ϑάλλου- 


σαν μονίμην. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 


i. 343. Herman takes φέρεσϑαε in 
an active signification, and refers 
οὕτω to what precedes: he like- 
wise reads παρμονίμαν, Aiunt ita 
felicitatem eam, quae stabilis sit, 
etiam incommoda interdum afferre. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii. 847. Herm. 
Nott. 

Gedike takes this difficult pas- 
sage to be a metaphor deduced 
from a garden where vile weeds 
spring up close to the most beau- 
tiful flowers : hence his translation : 
“ Yet even in human life, close by 
“blooming and unfading happi- 
“ ness, springs up now this, now 
“ that (i. e. reverses of fortune. )” 
I cannot see how the words can 
be wrested to this meaning ; this 
version omits entirely the words 
φαντί ye μὰν, and οὕτω. Gedike, 
Pindars Pyth. Siegshymnen, 202, 
and Pind. Carmm. Sell. 228. 


Na 


THE EIGHTH 


PYTHIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO ARISTOMENES OF AEGINA, 
Conqueror in the Wrestling Contest. 


ARGUMENT. 


The Poet mvokes Tranquillity, then Apollo, on account of 
Aristomenes’ Pythian victory, 1—29. ‘hence he reverts 
to the praise of Aegina, 29—39. He then praises Aris- 
tomenes, applying to him the saying of Amphiaraus, 39— 
63. And then inweaves the prophecy of that soothsayer 
concerning the taking of Thebes by Alcmaeon and the 
-Epigoni, 63—78, .To which he subjoins a profession of 
piety towards Alcmaeon, whom he worshipped as ἃ house- 
hold demi-god, 78-87. He returns to Aristomenes and 
offers up prayers for him. 


[Date of the victory, Pyth. 85. Olymp. 88,8. A.C. 446.] 
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PYTHIANS. 
ODE VIII. 


TO ARISTOMENES OF AEGINA, 


Conqueror in the Wrestling Contest. 


~ 


ὅτι. FAIL, Quiet, thou friendly-minded goddess !* 
mighty amplifier-of -eities;-daughter of Justice, 
who holdest the most lofty keys of counsel and of 
war! do thou receive this, the Pythian glory of 
Aristomenes victorious. 


For alike thou knowest in due time’ to work 

Arr.1.10, and to enjoy the right. But, whene’er a man has 
admitted hatred rmplacable within his heart, stern, 
‘opposing the foes’ vigour, thou hurlest to the deep 

the haughty spint.© Thou: whom Porphyrion 

‘knew not he was offending to his cost :———then 


a 101 have added in my version goddess of quiet is probably made 
two or three words, in order that in allusion to some war which the 
the personification of 'Acvyia may inhabitants of Aegina, after great 
be more evident to the English irritation, had resolved to under- 
reader. take. It was about this time that 

b 9. Καιρῷ σὺν darpexci,i.e. εὖ.» they had a war with the Athe- 
καίρως, according to the Scholiast. nians. Pindars Pythische Siegs- 

c 14. This apostrophe to the hymnen, von Gedike, 205. 
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is gain most lovely when borne from the maasion 
of a willing lord.* 


But in time the potent goddess o’erthrows by Er. 1.10 
might* e’en the overweening. Typhos, the Cilician 
of the hundred heads, escaped her not: nor, truly 
the king‘ of the giants: both were quelled by 
Jove's thunder-bolt, and the bow of Apollo.— 
He who with benevolent miad hath received 
Xenarces’ son,£ from Cirrha coming, crowned. 
with the Parnassian plant and Dorian triumph—. 


Nor undecked by the Graces is the isle, in whose srr. 2. 30. 
cities Justice dwells ;* through the noble virtues 


ἃ 16—18. Porphyrion was one 
of the giants that stormed heaven. 
Heyne thinks that in the two last 
lines the poet’s meaning is nothing 
mote than, Violence and injury are 
fatal to their author; (imitated by 
Horace, Vis consili expers mole 
ruit sua;) which is conveyed by 
the contrary, The opposite ef vio- 
lence and that of injury, are benefi- 
cial to thetr author; this last the 
lyric poet expresses as we have 
seem above. See Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. i. 847. 

e 19. Herman réads with the 
Aldine βία (instead of Big,) which 
he takes as nominative to ἔσφαλεν. 
“In time force (vis mole sua 
“ὁ ruens) overthrows e’en the over- 
“ weening. That the Cilician Ty- 
“ plios escaped not, nor,” &c, His 
reasons for adopting this. reading 
are, that ᾿Ασνχίαν is too far dis- 
tant from ἔσφαλεν to furnish the 


nominative, and that by so doing 
the discourse is rendered more obe 
scure, since-it passes from the se- 
cond to the third person. Hey. 
Pind..Carmm. i. 348. Herm. 
Nott. Gedike reads algo Bia, un- 
derstanding thereby the force of the 
goddess; he translates, Deine Ge- 
walt starzet den hohenden Praler 
auch endlich, thy power in the end 
overturns even the high vaunter. Ge- 
dike Pindars Pythische Siegshym- 
nen, 205 and 212. 

ἔ 22. Not Porphyrion, as some 
imagine, since that giant has alrea- 
dy béen mentioned, 1. 15, but Al- 


cyeneus, or elge. Ephialtes, Seo. 


Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 347. 

4 26. The conqueror Aristom- 
enes. The inhabitants of Aegina 
were of Dorian descent; hence Do- 
rian triumph, 1. 29. 

h 30—34. Construction: y 0s 
καιόπολις νῆσος οὐκ ἔτεσε (has not 


Art. 3.39. 


Ep. ἃ. 48. 
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of the Aeacides’ awakening song: :.nay, from her 
prime she possesses glory complete: for’ by many. 
she is extolled, as fostering demi-gods, high in the 
triumphant contest and vehement war-field: while 
by her heroes she ts exalted——. 


‘ But I have not leisure meet to hand down. 
to-the lyre and sweet voice‘ the entire length 
of praise, lest surfeit forthcoming prey on my 
hearers. 


Yet shall this thy due, O youth, now before 
me, latest of thy glories, advance rapid, by my 
skill endowed with wings: for in the arts of 
wrestling, treading on their steps, thou disgracest 
not the brothers of thy mother, neither Theogne- 
tus in Olympia; nor Clytomachus’ triumph, 
won by streagtl of limb on the Isthmus: no, ex- 
alting the tribe of Midylus’ sons,' thou bearest the 


fallen) ἑνὰς Xapirwy Siyovea (ὕμ- 
νων) dpetaic (i. 6. δι’ ἀρετῶν) Αἰακι- 
δῶν. Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 848. 
The Aeacidae from Aeacus, the 
ancient prince of Aegina. 

ἡ 85—89. Construction: (ἡ νῆ- 
coc) ἀείδεται δὲ “πολλοῖς (i. ὁ. ὑπὸ 
πολλῶν) ϑρέψασα (τὰ μὲν) ἥρωας 
ὑπερτάτους ἐν νικηφόροις ἀέϑλοις 
καὶ ἐν ϑοαῖς μάχαι τὰ καὶ ἐμπρέ- 
we ἐν ἀνδράσιν (i.e. διὰ ἀνδρῶν.) 
This last.for ra δὲ x. a. See Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. i. 348. Ged. reads, 
1. 36. νικαφόρους" his translation 
runs: ‘many have sung in her 
the mother of victors in the list, 


and of heroes most high in the 
bustie of fight. Hence does she 
glisten far among mortals.’ 

᾿ς 40—41. The meaning of the 
poet from 1. 80 to 44. seems to be: 
“ Aegina, by the glory which from: 
‘“¢ her first origin she has gained by 
“the heroes of her race, would 
“ offer a copious theme for lauda- 
“tory song, so copious, that my 
“ strains would surfeit my hearers ; 
“ yet will I-pay to Aristomenes 
“ the debt of song due to him.” 

1 84. The Midylidae, a courage- 
ous race of Aegina, from which A- 
ristomenes descended: this family 
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praise, which of yore the offspring of Oecleus sra.s.59. 
mysteriously foreshewed, seeing in mind the he- 
roes’ sons in Thebes, of the seven gates, press- 
ing the war, what time the Epigoni sallied from 
Argos—————their second expedition. Thus he 


spake : 


‘* Of men, urged to war by spirit inborn, shines 
“ forth in the son the genuine valour, herited from 


the father 


had before, it seems, borne off 
many victories, and now, in a new 
generation, its glory is exalted by 
the hero, whom the Ode addresees : 
the poet, therefore, applies to Aris- 
tomenes the praise, which Amphia- 
raus bestowed prophetically on his 
own son, and the sons of the he- 
roes that waged the first Theban 
war. 

The reader will please to recol- 
lect, that Thebes was twice at- 
tacked some short time before the 
Trojan war. First under the di- 
rection of Adrastus, king of Argos, 
together with six other allied 
princes, of the number of whom 
was the prophetic son of Oecleus, 
i. e. Amphiaraus, here mentioned. 
by the poet, and whose fate has 
been recounted in Ol. vi. 22. and 
will be again described, Nem. ix. 
57. All the princes were slain, 
saving only Adrastus: their sons 
(the Epigoni) afterwards renewed 
the war, and with success; Aegia- 
leus, son of the still surviving A- 
drastus, being the only one killed 
out of the seven. Amphiaraus’ 


= Clearly do I see Alcmaeon 


son, Alcmacon, behaved with great 
courage; hence. his father is here 
represented prophesying his bra- 
very.—— This note will, I hope, be 
sufficient to convince the reader 
that Pindar cannot be accused of 
improper digression in bringing 
forward this prophecy of Amphia- 
raus, since nothing could be more 
applicable to a young man, who 
by his late victory had added to 
the renown of his family: indeed 
it has been observed by those best 
acquainted with this sablime au- 
thor, that one of his greatest beau- 
ties is the skill, with which the va- 
rious parts of his poems are con- 
nected; in those cases where the 
digressions, as they are called, ap- 
pear to us rather forced, it may, 
therefore, be fair to conclude, that 
the circumstance proceeds from our 
ignorance of lecal or genealogical 
peculiarities. 

m 62--64. Construction: pap- 
ναμένων ug, τὸ λῆμα γενναῖον ἐκ 
“πατέρων ἐπιπρέπει (is conspicuous 
in) παισίν. This construction Her- 
man opposes, denying that ἐπι- 
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“wielding on the glistening buckler a dapper 
““ dragon, first at Cadmus’ gates: but the hero, 


Anr.s.68. ‘* Adrastus, though he suffered in the first ca- 


“lamity, now is held by the tidings of a more 
““ propitious omen : still will he be hapless in his 
“family ; for of the Danai host he alone: shall 
““ collect the bones of his deceased son, and, 
“through the favour of the gods, escape with 


Ee. 3.77. ““ troops unmarred, to the broad path of Abas.’?" - 


Such did Amphiaraus speak. And glad too 
do I bind Alcmaeon with the crown, and sprinkle 
him also with song: for he,° my neighbour, and 
guardian of my possessions, met me faring to the 
earth’s famed nave, and with native skill pro- 


phesied. 


wperw can have the signification 
here given to it. Heyne appears 
to have great doubts on the sub- 
ject ; in a copy of his edition of the 
poet, on the margin of which that 
Hhustrious scholar had made some 
observations, is found the follow- 
ing note: “ Jungam τὸ γενχαῖον 
“ λῆμα φυᾷ ἐπιπρέπει παισὶν ἐκ wa- 
“ γίρων μαρναμένων." See Schi- 
fer’s edition of Heyne’s Pindar, 
printed at Leipzic, in 1817. 

Gedike’s translation is too free 
to enable one to determine what 
construction he adopts: es stralt 
der Kriegsmuth der Sohne von 
den Vatern ererbt—The warrior 
spirit of the sons, herited from the 
sires, beams forth. ; 

n 77. Abas, an ancestor of Adras- 


tus, was one of the ancient kings of 
Argos: hence“ the streets of Abas” 
is taken by the poet as synonymous 
with the name of the city. 

o 82—87. It is supposed there 
was in Thebes, near Pindar’s 
house, a temple and oracle of Alc- 
maeon. Gedike Pindars Pyth. 
Siegshymnen, 208. The construc- 
tion of 11. 86, 87. ἐφήψατο τέχναις 
συγγόνοις μαντευμάτων. et tracta- 
vit paternam artem vaticinandi, as 
in Olymp. i. 138; where ἐφάψατο 
éreoot, he joined, moved himself 
to, i. 6. he made use of, words. 
The meaning of the whole passage 
is wrapped im obscurity, proceed- 
ing from our ignorance of some 
ciroumstance to which the poet 
alludes. 
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Thou, O far-darting god, who in the glens of Sra.4.ss. 
Pytho rulest the famed temple, that receives all 
comers, hast there to the hero of my song vouch- 
safed the mightiest of triumphs ;? and before, at 
his own home, hast, O king,‘ during thy festival, 
granted him the grateful gift of pentathlic vic- 
tory.——Thee I beseech by this hymn, to look 
with gracious soul on each theme I handle: Avr.4.97. 
justice ever attends the sweet-sounding strain of 
triumph. 


I pray too, son of Xenarces, the never-ceasing 
favour of the gods to thy fortune———for,' if with- 
out great toil any gains noble fame, by many of Er.4.106. 
the ignorant he is held wise, one who leads a life 
helmed in the suggestions of prudence: but these 
things depend not on men; no, god yields them, 
ἃ 


p 91. i. 6. The Pythian victery ; 
although the poet generally dis- 
tinguishes by this epithet the O- 
lympic conquest. 

q 92—99. Construction: (σὺ ὦ) 
ἄναξ (i.e. ᾿Απολλον) πρόσϑεν οἶκοι 
(i. 6. ἐν Αἰγίνῃ) ἐπάγαγες ἁρπαλέαν 
δόσιν πενταϑλίου (χάρματος) σὺν 
ἑορταῖς ὑμαῖς (i. 6. ἐν ἑορτῇ. σον") 
εὔχομαι δέ τιν καϑ' ἁρμονίαν βλί- 
we (σὺν) νόῳ ἑκόντι ἕκαστον (τού- 
των) ὅσα ἀμφινέομαι. Apollo and 
Diana were greatly venerated at 
Aegina: the games to which the 
poet alludes were the Delphinian, 
in honour of Apollo. Hey: Pind. 
Carmm. ii. 621. Schol. 


~~ 


ΟΦ 108---107. The sense of which 
appears to be: “I pray the gods 
“ὁ may continue their protection to 
“thee, O Aristomenes, for to them 
“ art thou indebted for the glory 
“thou hast won: however the 
“many may attribute to the con- 
“ queror’s own prudence and skill 
“ the triumph won with ease.” 

It is supposed that Aristomenes 
had won his victory without aay 
great effort ; for which reason the 
poet exherts him to attribute all to 
the gods, and not in the uswal va- 
hity of human nature, to superier 
worth in himself. 
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lifting’ up the one while he debases Whe other be- 
neath his arm, according to his will-—--—. 


In Megara hast thou, O Aristomenes, won the 
guerdon ; in the recess too of Marathon, and-in 
the triple victories at Juno’s list, in thy country, 
thou hast by valour prevailed. 


Sra. 5. From aloft thou didst rush on the bodies of 
four rivals, threatening baleful vengeance: nei- 
ther was to them, as to thee, jocund return decreed 
in. the Pythian games ; nor when they reached 
their mother did a sweet smile spread joy ; but in 
. the streets, ashamed to meet their foes, they shud- 
der, rent by misfortune. 


Axt.6. = While he who has gained aught of recent glory, 
through the joy that succeeds his mighty hope, 
flies on winged valour, possessing the noblest 
pursuit of wealth But in brief time does 
the joy of mortals increase ; alike also does it fall, 
to earth, shaken by the unpropitious decree of 
fate | 


Ep. 5.135. Beings of a day! What are we? What are we 
not? Dream‘ of a shadow, men! Yet when 


Β 186. Hamlet. Ο God! I could dreams, indeed, are ambition ; for 
be beunded in a nut-shell, and the VERY SUBSTANCE OF THE AMBI- 
count myself a king of infinite ΤΊΟΥΒ Is MERELY THE‘SHADOW OF A 
space ; were it not that I have pream. Ham. Act iii Scene 3. 
bad dreams. Guildenstern. Which 
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Jove-imparted splendour comes to us, the glitter- 
ing light of men and sweet life attend. 


Aegina !' beloved mother ! do thou with Jove 
and with the sovereign Ajax, and Peleus, and 
valiant Telamon, and Achilles, preserve this city 
to the free host. 


ὃ 140. Aegina, the nymph from was father to Telamon and Peleas: 
whom the island took its name. Peleus was father to Achilles. 
She had, by Jupiter, Aeacus, who 


ke 


σε 


THE NINTH 


PYTHIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO TELESICRATES-OF CYRENE, 


Conqueror tn the Armed Race. 


ARGUMENT. 


Having begun with praise of the conqueror, he tunis to the 


subject of Cyrene, and narrates the loves of Apello ‘and 
the nympli, her removal to Libya, and the birth of Aris- 
taeus, 1-125. He returns to the victor’s praise, aad ob- 
serving that time compels him to embrace many things in 


"” few words, he brings forward as. an imstance of prudent 
observation of proper opportunity Tolaus, 12—~144. At — 


the same time he excuses himself for repeating the praise 
of Hercules. He then again returns to the praise of Te- 
lesicrates, and subjoins a. narration of a contest, where 
Alexidamus, one of the ancient Cyrenians,won the Libyan 
damsel for wife. 


{Date of the victory, Pyth. 28, or Olymp. 76,8. A.C. 4741 


PYTHIANS. 
ODE IX. 


a 


ype yas 


TO TELESICRATES OF CYRENE, 


Conqueror in the Armed Race. 


δι... AIDED by the deep-zoned Graces, I seek to 


_ proclaim Telesicrates, of the brazen buckler, Py- 
thian victor, happy man, crown to Cyrene, the 


guider of coursers. 


_Her,* 


whom fhe. longshaired. son οὗ Latona 


erst. rapt from, Pelten’s wind-echoing’ bosom, and 
on his. golden. chariot browght the virgin huntress, 
to: whete®-he placed ‘her sovereign of the land 
teeming with flocks'and with fruits; there bloom- 


a 6. “As we “have repeatedly. 


seen, the poet confounds the tity 


Ant.1.16. me to dwell on earth’s third lovely stock, — 


.3 


ἠπείρου, Africa. ) Heyne does not 


swith. the nymph : : whese name it - 


bears: - 

b 11—15. Construction : “(ea 
rod νιν ϑῆκε ϑάλλουσαν δέσποι- 
ναν χϑονὸς πολυμήλου καὶ wodv- 
καρποτάτης οἰκεῖν τρίτην εὐήρατον 
ῥίζαν ἠπείρον (i. ὁ. μέρος τρίτον 


approve of referting ϑάλλοισαν to 
δέσπσινανμ' he prefers joining it to 


᾿ ῥίζαν, making a double epithet in 


the sense of S4)\\oucar εὐὔηράτως--- 


---- 


“ to dwell on earth’s third stock, 


“ that bleoms lovely.” Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. i, 364. 


\ 
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And the silver-footed Venus," gently touching 
with her hand, received the Delian atringer, as he 
lighted from his heaven-byijt car: and on the 
sweet nuptial couch shed lovely modesty, ordain- 
ing common marriage between the loving god and. 
the daughter of Hypseus, wide in sway: He,: 
who, that time, was sovereign of the haughty Lapi- 
thae, by birth second hero‘ from Qcean descended : 


whom of yore the Naid Creusa, ‘earth’s daughter, F Er.1.31. 


forth brought i in Pindus’ famed iene, after enjoy-. 


ing: Peneus’ hed, ᾿ 


But he it was, that fostered his fair-armed 
daughter. Gyrene: she loved mot the. doubled 
paths. of the woof, nar amid -her homebsed gom- 


ς 16-18. Construction : αῤγυ- 
ρύπεζα ᾿Αφροδίτα ὑπέδεκτο (ἐκ τῶν) 
ϑεοδμήτων ὀχέων Δήλιον ξένον (i.e. 
Apolis,) ἐφαπτομένη (αὐτῷ) κοῦφα 
(σὺν) χερί" if you read I, 18; κοῦφᾳ, 
construe (σὺν) χερὶ κούφᾳ. In 
those editions where a comma ‘is 
placed after Setvov, |. 17, the trans- 
lation is to be, “ touching with 
“ gentle hand the god-constructed 
“car.” In the succeeding period, 
Ι, 22, Heyne reads μιχϑέντι, which 
he refers to Seg. Before Schmi- 
dius the reading was μιχϑέντα, 


agreeing with γάμοΡ' this last Her 
man prefers, as peyStyre relating to 


‘Apollo would be both superfluous 


aad false, since it ig not in the 
present, Junxit, inquit, Venus con- 
nubium, de quo inter deum et 


, Hypsei filiam convenerat. Hey. 


Pind. Carmm. ili. 858, Herm. Nott. 
It is supposed that Libya, or at 


least the neighbourhood of Cyrene, ᾿ 


must have been peculiarly conse- 
crated to Venus, as in Pyth. v. 80, 
it is ‘called the garden of Venus. 
d 26. Genealogy of Cyrene :. 
Earth—Ocean 


Creusa—Peneus 


Chbdanope Hypseus 


—_——.. 


σ | 
Alcaea Cyrene 


Aristaeus. 


omer . 
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panions the delights of festivity, but ‘handling: the 

falchion and brazen spears, to slay the beasts of 
the field ; yielding in truth peace sweet and per- 
fect to her father’s kine, and towards dawn®* in- 
dulging short sleep, sweet companion of the bed, 
that presses on the brows of mortais. 


Sre.2.45, - On a time far-hurling Apollo of the broad qui- 
‘ver found her lonely, and reft of her shafts, strug- 
gling with a mighty lion, Straight then from his 
dwelling he called Chiron, and thus in words be- 


spake him : 


. © Son of Phillyra! come forth of the hallowed 
“cave, and admire the soul and huge might of 
** yon woman. What contest does the damsel draw 
““ οὐ her dauntless head! possessing a heart supe- 
rior to toil: nor is her breast chilled by fear. 
‘© Who of men hath begot her? From what trunk 
‘torn doth she inhabit the hollows. of these dark 
“hills? She tastes of (i. 6. has) strength un- 
Ant.2.60.  hounded._ Is it lawful, that I stretch towards 


' @ 42—44, Construction : πρὸς 
ἠῶ δὲ (and near dawn) ἀναλίσκου- 
σα (consuming, or, according to the 
English idiom here required, en- 
joying) ὕπνον παῦρον (litte sleep) 
γλυκὺν σύγκοιτον (that sweet com- 
panion of the bed) ἐπιῤῥέποντα γλε- 
φάροις (that presses on the brows.) 
See Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 366. 
Damm’s explanation is: Pauco 
samno fruitur circa matutinum tem- 


pus, sed surgit potius cum aurora. 
Dam. Lex. 99. 

᾿ According to the Scholiast there 
are two explanations to be given, 
the one supposing the huntress to 
pass the whole night in the chase, 
and to sleep at day break; the 
other supposing her to arise at 
dawn, and hunt during the day, 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii, 627. S, 
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“her my godly hand, and pluck from her bed the 
“honeyed flower ?”’ 


To him then the noble Centaur, with friendly 
brow smiling joyously, gave in reply his counsel 
straight: ὁ 


_ To sage Persuasion, oO: Phoebus, belong the 
“ hidden keys of hallowed love: and alike among 
‘gods and men all dread this deed, openly to 


enjoy sweet love for the first.‘ And surely sweet Ἐρ. 3. τὸ. 


‘‘ nassion impelled to utter such covert words, 
“ thee whom ’tis unlawful to approach with false- 
ἐς hood. 


“ Inquirest thou, O king, the damsel’s race, 
“ whence she springs?—-Thou who knowest of 


- © all things the determined end, and their every 


“path: and who clearly seest how many. leaves 
the earth sends forth in spring, and how many 


© sands in the deep and in the rivers are whirled 


«by the waves and lash of winds, and what is to 


“ be, and when.—Yet if meet that in prophecy I srs.8.99. 


“ measure strength with the wise, I will. speak : 


f 73. Iam of opinion that ἀμφαν- 
δὸν is placed in opposition to cpuz- 
rai κλαΐδες of 1. 69. Its meaning, 
therefore, is openly, before the eyes 
of all: I cannot see otherwise how 
sense is to be made of the following 


τὸ πρῶτον. Gedike Pindars Pyth. 
Siegshymnen, 225. This commen- 


tator’s translation is: Gotter und 


Menschen schenen das Licht des 
Tages beim ersten Freudengenusse 
des Brautbetts—gods and. men avoid 
the light of day in the first enjoyment 
of the bridal bed. Heyne’s expia- 
nation is: aditus ad amoris fructum 
clandestina persuasione est paran- 
dus, tecte,non verbis apertia. Hey. 

Pind, Carmm. i. 369, . 


AnT. 8. 
104. 
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» 


* A spouse to this maiden art thou come in the 
« vale, and athwart the main thou shalt convey her 
““ to Jove’s noble garden." There shalt thou place 
« her queen of cities, and bring an island ‘ace! to 
‘* the mead-girt hill: but now for thy sake shall 
“4 hallowed Libya of the wide meads receive propi- 
‘¢ tious in her golden mansion the glorious nymph: 
“« where straight she shall give her lawfully to 
“ hold a portion of the land neither reft of plants 
“© bearing all fruits nor unknowing i in beasts. | 


There shall she ὁ bring forth a boy, whom il- 
« lustrious Mercury, taking from his loving mo- 
“ther, shall carry to the fair-enthroned Hoars 
and to Earth. And they, seating on their knees 
‘the infant, shall distil on’ his lips nectar and 
‘ambrosia, and shall make him deathiess, his 
“ friends’ nearest joy, shepherd, to be called Jove 
« and chaste Apollo, god of the chase and flocks," 
“ by others Aristaeus.” 


g 89. Chiron now begins his 
prophecy of the birth of Aristaeus. 

h 90—91. i. ὁ. Libya, where 
Jupiter Ammon was adored. 

i 98—04. “ Having brought a 
“ race of islanders,” &c. The co- 
Kony which Battus was to bring 
from Thera, and which he was to 
erect on the hill Cyrene. 


& 115. Aristaeus was sometimes’ 


called Jupiter and Apollo, with the 
sarnames of Nomios and Agreus, 


‘i. e. protector of herds and the 


chase. Hermann punctuates as fol- 


lows: ϑήσονταέ rt νιν &Savarov— 


Ζῆνα καὶ ἁγνὸν ᾿Απόλλων᾽,---ἀν- 
δράσι χάρμα φίλοις:--ἄγχιστον, ὁ. 
wdova pahwy,— Αγρέα καὶ Νόμιον, 


. «-«τοῖς δ᾽ ᾿Αρισταῖον καλεῖν. Which 


are to be taken in the sense: 3ή- 
σονταί νιν ἀϑάνατον Ζῆνα καὶ ay- 
νὸν᾿Απόλλωνα ἀνδράσι φίλοις, ὥστε 
αὐτὸν, ὀπάονα μήλων ὄντα, χάρμα 
ἄγχιστον, ᾿Αγρέα καὶ Νόμιον κα- 
λεῖν, τοῖς δὲ, ὥστε αὐτὸν Aptoraioy 
καλεῖν. Erit ille, ἐπφιῖξ, immorta- 
lis Jupiter, sanctusque Apollo, at | 
hominum ab ipso amatorum alii 
eum, quippe qui praesentissimum 
ipsis praesidium ad ovium custo 


ODE IX. 
Thus speaking, he pressed the god to fulfil the Er.s.119. 
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sweet end of marriage—but swift is the deed of 
hurrying gods; brief their paths——that—that 
day settled the work: and in Libya's golden couch 
they conversed; where she sways a city most 
beauteous, famed too by her trophies. | 


And e’en now in godly Pytho hath Carneades’ 
son' brought her to fair blooming fortune ; where 
triumphing, he proclaimed Cyrene:——Cyrene, whe 
gracious will receive him from Delphos, bringing 


lovely glory to his the land of fair lasses. 


Ever are great deeds deserving of much praise : 
yet in. long themes to adorn but few heads is a 
sound grateful to the wise——For alike in all 
things does opportunity: hold the topmost place, 
And Thebes of the seven gates erst witnessed, that 


diam sit, Agreum et Nomium, alii 
Aristaeum sint appelleturi. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. iii. 354. Herm. Nott. 

I shall subjoin the following ac- 
count of Aristaeus from Diod. Sic. 
(vi. 81.) 

"Δρισταῖος ἦν υἱὸς piv’ Απόλλωγος 
καὶ Ἱκυρήνης, τῆς Ὑψέως ϑυγατρὸς, 
τοῦ Πηνειοῦ περὶ δὲ τῆς γενέσεως 
αὐτοῦ μυϑολόγουσι τινὲς οὕτως" ᾿Α- 
πόλλωχα, περὶ τὸ Πήλιον τρεφομέ- 
vag κόρης ὄνομα Κυρήνης, διαφε- 
ρούσης κάλλει, ἐρασϑῆναι τῆς παρ- 
ϑένου.---τὸν δ᾽ οὖν ᾿Απόλλωνα ἐκ 
Κυρήνης γεννήσαντα τὸν ᾿Αρισ- 
Taloy, τὐῦτον μὲν νήπιον ὄντα πα» 


ραδοῦναι ταῖς νυμφαῖς τρέφειν" ταύ- 
τας δὲ τῷ παιδὲ τρεῖς ὀνομασίας 
προσάψαι" καλεῖν γὰρ αὐτὸν Νό- 
μιον, ᾿Αρισταῖον, ΄Αγρέα" τοῦτον δὲ 
παρὰ τῶν νυμφῶν μαϑόντα τήν τε 
τοῦ γάλακτος πῆξιν καὶ τὴν κατασ- 
κευὴν τῶν σμηνῶν, ἔτι δὲ τῶν 
ἐλαιῶν τὴν κατεργασίαν, διδάξαι 
τρῶτον τοὺς ἀνϑρώπους" διὰ δὲ τὴν 
εὐχρηστίαν τὴν ἐκ τούτων τῶν Ete 
ρημάτων τοὺς εὐεργετηϑέντας ἀν- 
ϑρώπους τιμῆσαι τὸν Αρισταῖον ἔ» 
σοϑέοις τιμαῖς. 

1121. Telesicratea, the conqueror 
to whom this Ode is inscribed. 


Ff 


Ant. 4. 
148, 
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Tolaus contemned it not :—Jolaus™ whom (when 
that with the falchion’s edge he had destroyed the 
head of Eurystheus) she hid deep beneath the 
earth in the tomb of Amphitryon, guider of-cars ; 
where lay his forefather,” guest of the race that 
sprung from dragon's teeth, after migrating to 
the bighways of Cadmus’ sons trodden by white 
coursers: with him and Jove having mingled, the 
wise Alemena at one birth brought forth the 
strength of two sons’ ever prevailing in battle:. 


Dumb is the bard that directs not his tongue 
to Hercules, nor commemorates ever the Dircean 
waters that fostered him and Iphicles: to them 
wil I sing lofty praise, as oft as I succeed accord- 
ing to my prayer ; and may the pure light of the 
Hlustrious Graces ne'er quit me. 


. 


In Aegina, and ona the hill of Nisus,” Zelesé- 
crates hath, I vouch, thrice ennobled this city, by 
his deeds fur from himself removing the silent 


m 136. Iolaus, the nephew and 
constant companion of Hercules, 
was allowed by Jupiter, after his 
death, to return a short time to life, 
in order to avenge the Heraclidae 
of their persecutor Eurystheus. 
He slew him, haying, as the poet 
says here, selected the proper mo- 
ment to do so. It is very probable 
Pindar here seeks only an occasion 
to introduce the pYaise of his na- 
tional heroes (Iolaus, Hercules, and 
Iphicles.) The transition is rather 
abrupt. It seems also rather ex- 


traordinary that the poet should, 
by the praise of opportunity, make 
ἃ path whereby to introduce such 
an episode. Gedike Pindars Py- 
thische Siegshymnen, 220. 

n 144. i.e. Amphitryon, father 
of Iphicles, whose son Tolaus was. 

o 150. These two sons were 
Hercules and Iphicles: the former 
by Jupiter; the second by Alcme- 
na’s husband, Amphitryon. 

p 161. A periphrasis of Megara, 
from one of the ancient kings of 
that city, Nisus. 
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scant of praise. Wherefore, of his citizens, whoso 

a friend, whoso a foe, let him not conceal this Er. 4. 
victory (wrought in truth gloriously for the peo- ms 
ple’s honour) infringing the precept of the Ocean 
sire: 


He bade men “to praise in justice, and with all 
‘ their soul, e’en a foe achieving noble deeds.’**———~ 


FuH oft too have the virgins seen thee 
victor m the yearly festivals of Pallas: and 
silent, O Telesicrates, wished each that thou wert 
her beloved spouse or son: they Aave seen thee S™** 
prevail too in the Olympics, and in the games of 
the land with deep vales, and in all the combats of 


thine own country. 


Lo! I, who slake the thirst of songs, am asked 
again to pay the promised boon, again to awake 
the glory of thy ancient pregenitors: who for a 
Libyan woman went to Irasa,’ Antaeus’ city, suit- 
ors of a famed damsel, adorned with beauteous 
hair, whom very many of the chief among men, 
her fellow-citizens, and many strangers too, sought 
to obtain. For wondrous was her beauty: and ἈΝΤ δ. 
they wished to cull the blooming fruit of her 
golden-crowned youth. 

q 170—171. This saying of the far from Cyrene. There reigned 
ocean sire, Nereus, was probably Antaeus, who proffered his daugh- 
borrowed from some ancient poem, ter Alceis or Barce as ἃ prize of 


Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 379. the fuot-race. 
r 185. Irasa,a city in bibya, not 


Ep. 5. 
207. 
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But her sire, desiring for his daughter illustrious 
spousals, had heard, what swift bridals Danaus 
erst in Argos for the forty-eight virgins found,* 
e’er mid-day o’ertook them: for he placed straight 
the whole bevy at the goal of the list, and bade all 
them, who were come their suitors, to determine 
by contest of feet, which the heroes should each 
obtain. | 


Thus too did the Libyan uniting give a 
spouse to the maiden decked in gay attire; he 
placed her on the line, to be the last end of ther 
toils ; and standing in the mid-way, proclaimed 
that he who first springing forward touched her 
garments should lead her off. Then Alexidamus‘ 
first ran the fleet race, and next in his hand taking 
the noble virgin’s hand, led her through the host 
of equestrian Nomades." They scattered on bim 
store of wreaths and crowns, for he had before re- 
ceived many wings of victory. 


gs 196—200. This took place 


after Danaus had expiated his 
daughters of the murder of their 
former husbands: Pausanias re- 
lates the same story (iii. 12): Aa- 
ναῷ τοῦτο ἐπὶ ταῖς ϑυγατράσιν eve 
ρέϑη" ὡς γυναῖκα οὐδεὶς ἤϑελεν ἐξ 
αὐτῶν διὰ τὸ μίασμα ἀγαγέσϑαι, 
διέπεμπε δὴ 6 Δαναὸς ἕδνων ἄνευ 
δώσειν" ἀφικομένοις δὲ ἀνδράσιν οὐ 
πολλοῖς ἀγῶνα δρόμον κατέστησε. 
Danaus had certainly fifty daugh- 
ters: but one of them, Hyperm- 
nestra, was married to Lynceus, 


whom she had refused to murder, 
although her other sisters had 
obeyed the cruel order of their fa- 
ther, and assassinated the sons of 
Aegyptus. Another of the family, 
Amymone, had been carried off by 
Neptune. Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 
686. 8. 

t 214. This Alexidamus was an 
ancestor of Telesicrates, in praise 
of whom the Ode was composed. 

u 217, The Nomades, or Numi- 
dians, a people of Libya. 


THE TENTH 


' PYTHIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO HIPPOCLEAS, 


A THESSALIAN, 
Conqueror in the Diaulic Race.* 
ane 


ARGUMENT. 


Pindar first praises the conqueror himself and: his father, as 
famous combatants in the games, 1—41. He represents 
their good fortune as extraordinarily great. Yet complete 
bliss cannot befal men: this he expresses by saying that 
no one can reach to the Hyperboreans. For this nation 
was the poetic idéal of a race completely happy. The _ 
poet is thus naturally drawn into a description of the joys 
and sweets of the Hyperborean life, 41—78. He recalls 
himself from the digression, 76—84. And finally sings 
the victor and his friend Thorax, by whose desire this 
Ode was composed. | | 


[Date of the victory, Pyth. 22. or Olymp. 70, 8. A.€. 498.} 


a ne a a a ee re ne ee ..... 


* See p. 106, mote h 50. 
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ODE X. 


TO HIPPOCLEAS 


, A THESSALIAN, 


Conqueror in the Diaulic Race. 


Ea 


Sra. 1 Halt, happy Lacedaemon! Blessed Thessalia, 
hail! in both does the race of Hercules sway, from 


- Ant.1.11. 


one sire, Aristomachus—.* 


What ?>—Do I vaunt 


unseasonably ? No, Pytho, with Pelinnaeum and 
the sons of Aleuas, summon me, seeking on Hip- 
pocleas to attract the noble strains of jubilant 


minstrels,” 


: For he tastes of the combats: and in the 


a 4. Aristomachus, one of the 
Heraclidae, was a great grandson 
of Hercules. His posterity ruled 
partly in Lacedaemon, and partly 
in Thessaly. Hercules had Hyl- 
lus, whose son was Cleodeus, the 
father of Aristomachus: when the 
Heraclidae conquered the Pelo- 
ponnesus, Aristodemus, a son of 
Aristomachus, obtained Laconia : 
another ἀπόγονος of this same 
Aristomachus ruled in Thessaly, 


whose posterity, the Aleuadae, 
are celebrated by historians. He- 
rod. Polymn. Schmid. Pind. Py- 
thionn. 360. 

b 5—10. The meaning is: It is 
not without reason I begin thus ; 
for even the Aleuadae, princes of 
Thessaly, descended from: Her- 
cules, demand of me this hymn of 
praise ——Pellinaeum, a city of 
Thessaly, native place of Hippo- 
cleas. 
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council of the Amphictyons the dale of Parnassus 
has proclaimed him chief among the youths, run- 
ners of the double race. 


Apollo hail,_——for when a deity presides, the 
beginning and the end of mortals’ toil is sent: 
sweet——through thy means, in truth, has the 
hero achieved this conquest: and innate worth 
guides him.in the steps of his father, who 
twice was Olympic victor, clad in Mars’ war- Er.1.21. 
like mail; Phricias too did the list beneath Cirr- 
ha’s rock of the deep plain make to prevail in 
the foot race——~. May fate prosper them, so 
that e’en in distant days ennobling wealth may 
bloom unto them ; and having won no small por- srs.2.99. 
tion of the Grecian glories, may they never 
through the gods fall into envious calamity. May 
god be fo them not unpropitious in heart. 


Happy and hymned by bards is tbat hero, 
whoso he be, that by hands, or the fleetness of feet, 
has prevailed and won with courage and strength 
the mightiest of prizes, and, still living, has seen Anr.a.39. 
his youthful son, favoured by fortune, gain the 
Pythian wreaths. 


By such, indeed, heaven’s brazen vault is yet 
unattained :° but in the joys that we mortal race 


c 42, i.e. Man can never attain to the bliss of gods. 
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an approach, in all he reaches to the ocean's 
bound ; yet‘ neither on ship-board, nor on foot 
speeding, canst thou find the wondrous path to 
the band of Hyperboreans : : 


Er.2.49.. With whom Perseus, the chief, erst feasted, en- 
tering their mansions, where he found them sacri- 
ficing to god noble hecatombs of asses: in their 
feasts ever, and their strains of harmony, does 
Apollo greatly rejoice ; he smiles too, seeing the 

Ste. 3.57. pride of the exulting beasts. 


ΝΟΥ does the Muse absent herself from their es- 

tate in life: but in all parts the choirs of virgins 

echo the notes of the lyre and the sound of flutes : 

while with golden laurel binding their locks they 
merrily feast. Disease nor destructive old-age 

reach not that holy race: but void of toil and 
Ant.3.67. battle they live, eschewing vengeful Nemesis 


With daring heart then breathing Danae’s son of 
yore came,—and Pallas guided him;—to the na- 
tion of blessed heroes: there he slew the Gorgon, 
and came, bringing to the islanders the head dap- 
pled with dragons’ manes, siony death f 
When the gods work miracles, naught e’er seenis 

Ep.3.77.t0 me to be incredible———. My soul! rest 


γε 46. See the Argument, 41— the inhabitants of Seriphus, or ra- 
. ther king Polydectes, the op- 
e  14.- 75. Perseus changed into pressor of his mother Danae. 
stone, by means of Medusa’s head, 
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thine oar, and swiftly in the earth fix the anchor, 
hove from the prow, defence against the shoaly 
rock. For, like the bee, my song of praise * speeds 
from one theme to the other 


While the Ephyraeians’ voice round Peneus 8τκ. 4.85. 
" pours forth my dulcet strains, I hope, e’en still more; 

by songs, in honour of his wreaths, to render this 
Hippocleas revered among his peers and elders, 

and the darling among youthful maidens: for in 
various men the love of various things allures the 

soul. But let each, when he gains that for which Arr.4.9s. 
he strives, eagerly enjoy his present bliss ; for the 

things that shall come to pass at the year’s end 

are inscrutable to foreknow. 


I confide in the benevolent friendship of The- 
rax, who,* asking from me an hymn, hath yoked 
this the four-horse car of the Pierian maids, loving 
me his friend, urging me with good will speed- 


f 82—84. If you read ἄωτος by- 
νων, you must take those two 
words as equivalent to ὕμνος" 
otherwise the sentence ‘will pre- 
sent a confusion of ideas, of which 
an instance could hardly be found, 
except in the orations of Mr. Ir- 
ving, the celebrated Caledonian 
preacher. 

Gedike reads ἄωτον, and 1. 84. 
λόγος and translates: mein Ge- 
sang flattert, wie die Biene bald 
auf diese bald auf jene Blume des 


Lobes: my song flutters, like ‘the 
bee, now on this, now on that flower 
of praise. Gedike Pindars Pyth. 
Siegshymnen, 234. 

g 100. This Thorax was, it may 
be supposed, one of the Aleuadae 
that ruled in Thessaly; and pro- 
bably in the afore-named city of 
Ephyra. He yoked this the Muses’ 
car; i.e. He excited to compose 
this hymn of victory. Pindars 
Pyth. Siegshymnen, 233. 


\ 
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ur.4105.ing, To him, who tries, gold sbines beneath the 
teuch-stone ; so the upright mind. 


The victor’s noble brothers will we likewise 
praise ; since prospering the state they exalt the 
Thesaglian’s code; for there the hallowed sway of 
the country’s towns is committed to mer of good. 


THE ELEVENTH 


PYTHIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO THRASIDAEUS THE THEBAN, 


Conqueror among the Boys in the Foot Race of the Stadium. 


ARGUMENT. 

As the conqueror was a Theban, the poet naturally com- 
mences with an invocation. of his mative deities, Semele, 
Ino, Alcmena, 1—23. After describing the spot wheve 
the victory was won as the field of Pylos, he digresses to 
the fable of Orestes, 23—57. He then returns to his sub- 
ject, and commemorates the victories of the present com- 
queror and his father, 57—75. He compares their fortune 

_ with that οὗ sovereigns, and praises the love of liberty. 


“ 


[Date of the victory, Pyth. 28. or Olymp. 76,3. A.C. 414. 


ὅτε. 3. 


An?.1.10. 
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ODE ΧΙ. 


TO THRASYDAEUS THE THEBAN, 


Conqueror among the Boys in the Foot Race of the Stadium. 


DAUGHTERS of Cadmus! thou Semele, com- 
panion of the Olympian gods, and thou, O Ino 


Leucothoe, who dwell’st among Nereus’ ocean 
maids,“ do you with Hercules’ mother, bearer of 
a noble progeny,” speed to Melia,° to the shrine, 
treasure of golden tripods, which, above all others, 
Loxias* has honoured and named Ismenian,° true 


seat of prophecy. 


ἃ k—4, See OI. ii, 40—56. p. 
13. of this translation. 
Ὁ δ. Alcmena, the mother of 


Hercules, she, as well as Semele . 


and Ino, was one of the national 
deities of Thebes. ᾿Αλκμήνη εἰς 
Θήβας καταντήσασα, καὶ μετὰ ταῦ- 
τα ἄφαντος γενομένη, τιμῶν ἰσο- 
Siwy ἔτυχε παρὰ τοῖς θηβαίοις. 
Diod. iv. 68. 

ο 6. This Melia was a nymph, 
by whom Apollo had Ismenus: 
she was, like the three former, 
some national deity of the The- 


bans, worshipped, it appears, in 
_ the temple of Apollo, mentioned a 
Tittle lower down. 

ἃ 9. Λοξίας, ὁ ᾿Απόλλων, ὁ Χο- 
ξὴν lay ἀποπέμπων. ἢ ὁ λοξὴν πο- 
ρείαν ποιούμενος. 6 αὐτὸς γάρ ἔστι 
τῷ ἡλίῳ. Suidas. 

6 10. This temple was near the 
gates of Thebes: Pausanias men- 
tions its oracle and tripods, ix. 10. 


Ἔστι δὲ λόφος ἐν δεξιᾷ τῶν πυλῶν 


(τῶν θηβῶν) ἱερὸς ᾿Απόλλωνος" 
Καλεῖται δὲ ὁ τε λόφος καὶ ὁ ϑεὸς 
᾿Ισμήνιος, παραῤῥίοντος τοῦ. ποτα- 


ODE XI. 


Daughters of Harmony |‘ thence now also does Ant.1.10.. 


he bid you—-the native assembled band of demi- 
goddesses—to come; that at the fall of day you 
may sing hallowed Themis and Pytho and the up- 


rightly judging navel of the earth, so to honour gp. 1. 19. 


Thebes of the seven gates, and Cirrha’s list : 
wherein Thrasydaeus hath recalled to memory his 
father’s house, he the third that hath cast around 
it the wreath of victory, triumphing in the rich. 
fields of Pylades,* the guest of Laconian Ores- 


tes :— 


μοῦ ταύτῃ τοῦ ᾿Ισμηνίου. Τὸ δὲ ye 
καὶ ἐς ἐμὲ ἔτι γινομένον οἶδα ἐν Θη- 
βαῖς τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνε τῷ ᾿Ισμηνίῳ" 
καῖδα οἴκου τε δοκίμου καὶ αὐτὸν εὖ 
μὲν εἴδους, εὖ δ' ἔχοντα καὶ ῥώμης, 
ἱερέα ἐνιαύσιον ποιοῦσιν" ἐπίκλησις 
δὲ ἐστιν οἱ Δαφνοφόρος" στεφάνους 
γὰρ φύλλων δάφνης φοροῦσιν οἱ 
παῖδες. Ri μὲν οὖν πᾶσιν ὁμοίως 
΄καϑέστηκεν ἀναϑεῖναι δαφνοφορή- 
σαντας χαλκοῦν τῷ ϑεῷ τρίποδα, 
οὐκ ἔχω δηλῶσαι" δοκῶ δὲ ob πᾶσιν 
εἶναι νόμον’ ob γὰρ δὴ πολλοὺς 
ἑώρων αὐτόϑι ἀνακειμένους οἱ δὲ 
οὖν εὐδαιμονέστεροι τῶν παίδων 
ἀνατιϑέασιν" ἐπιφανὴς δὲ μάλιστα 
ἐπί τε ἀρχαιότητι καὶ τοῦ ἀναϑέντος 
τῇ δόξῃ τρίπους ἐστὶν Ἀμφιτρύωνος 
ἀνάϑημα ἐπὶ Ἡρακλεῖ δαφνηφορή- 
σαντι.--- Απόλλωνι δὲ παῖδας ἐκ 
Μελίας γενέσϑαι λέγουσι Τήνερον 
καὶ ᾿Ισμήνιον. Τηνέρῳ μὲν ᾿Απόλ- 


λων μαντικὴν δίδωσι τοῦ δὲ Ἰσμη-. 


νίου τὸ ὄνομα ἔσχεν ὁ ποταμός. See 
also Herod. v. 59. 

f 42. i. 6. Semele and Ino, who 
were daughters to Harmony, by. 
Cadmus, See Pyth. iii. 155—177: 


and of this translation, p. 157, 158. 
g 23. Delphi was in Phocis, 


_ Where ruled theretofore Pylades, 


whose tender friendship with O- 
restes is well known. The mention 
of Pylades’ name leads the poet to 
the history of Orestes: the Scho- 
liast observes, that Pindar now 
makes a very forced digression, 
σφόδρα ἀκαίρῳ παρακβάσει ἐχρήσα- 
το. Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 648. 8. 

The history of Agamemnon’s fa- 
mily in the following digression is 
too well known to justify the trans- : 
lator in offering any explanatory . 
notes. Iphigenia was sacrificed in‘ 
Aulis on the Euripus: Agamemnon: 
was murdered by Clytemnestra on 
his return from the Trojan war, to- 
gether with Cassandra, whom: he 
had brought from Ilium. Orestes 
was rescued from the same tiread- 
fal fate by his nurse Arsinoe, and - 
educated by Strophius, the father 
of Pylades: he afterwards avenged 
his father by putting to death Cly- 
temnestra and her paramour Aegis- 
thus. 


Sra.?. 35. 


Ant. 2. 
34. 


Ep. 2. 43. 
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Ovcetes, whom, of a truth, after his father had 
been slam, his nurse Arsinoe rescued from baleful 
dunger beneath the potent hands of Ctytemnestra ; 
what time to Acheron’s shady brink the merciless 
dame with the glistening stee! sent companion of 
Agamemnon’s spirit, Cassandra, daughter to 
Priam, Dardanus’ offepring. ‘Whether that 
Iphigenia, on the Euripus sacrificed far from her 
native land,.spurred her to conceive heavy-armed 
anger? Or whether that nightly dalliance urged 
her, shackled by the desire of an alien bed ?-——A 
sin this most hateful in new brides, and to conceal 
from. foreign tongues impossible : for citizens are 
ever fond of censure: and for high rank is subject 
to no small envy, since the impotent murmur in 


secret’: 


hus Atreus’ heroic 


b 45-46. Heyne takes βρέμει 
to signify fremit, loquitur, i. e. ma- 
ledieit: the sense of the poet will 
be, therefore, “ The vulgar (χαμηλὰ 
“πνέων for ζῶν χαμηλώῶς, vivens 
“. bentié loce) in secret scandalise 


- “the great” Hermann gives to 


βρέμειν the signification ferocem 
esse: and sppposes the. poet's in- 


tention to be te:contrast' the infamy: 
of'a crime committed: in high so-- 


ciety with the obscurity. that enve-~ 
lopes the evil deeds of the valgar: 
Itaque: haeo mens est podtac, ex 
plebe hoamines si feroces sint'et im- 
probi, scelera corpm facilius latere 
atque ignorariquam nobilium. Hey. 


son himself died, and 


Pind. Carmm. iii, 858. Herm. Nott. 

-Gedike’s explanation is very dif- 
ferent from either of the preceding: 
he understands φϑόνος, from 1. 45, 
before πνέων, and translates: Gera 


schmahet den Fiirsten der Birger. | 


Es kampft das Gtiick gegen mach- 
tigen Neid. Tief unten sauset im 
Dunkeln sein Wehen.— Wiliagly 
does the citizen revile the prince. 
Happiness hus to wrestle against 
smighty envy: deep in the dark δὶ» 
ters ite breath, Yn which envy is 
regarded as a wind that blows in 
the dark. Gedike Pind.. Py. Siegs- 
hymnen, 268, 241. 
Sell. 242. 


ODB XK}. 


wrought destruction to the prophetic damsel, ὅτι. 8.00. 
when at length he returned to renowned Amyclae, 

after overturning the wealth of the Trojen houses, 

fred for Helen’s. sake, 


881 


But Orestes came, a boy,' to Strophiug, the 
aged host, whe dwelt at the foot of Parnassus : 
and with. time dew by force“ his mother, aad 
placed Aegisthus among the dead.’ 


In truth, my friends, I have strayed to a cross- Αντ 8.68. 
path, though firat I took the straight road; else 
some gale has driven me, like the sea-boat, from 
my course.-—--My Muse," thing would it be to 


i 53. wig κεφαλᾷ, a periphrase 
for the age of boyhood. 

k δὅ. σὸν "Apu, cagde, σὸν pro 
δία" propr. Mars, pro pugna, inde 
provi. Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 403. 
In Gedike’s, translation it js ren- 
dered, supported by Mars: jin his 
edition of select Odes he proposes 
to render it ferre. “Apyg κυρίως ὁ 
σίδηρος. ‘Suidas. Pind. Carmm. 
Sell. 242. 

1 57. φοναὶ, οἱ τόποε εἰς od φο- 
νεύονται. Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 
650. 

m 58, The poet now recalls him- 
self from his digression, in order 
to return to Thrasydaeus and bis 
family, }, 67. ' 

n 63—66. Construction: 7d δὲ 
τεὸν (quod ad te attinet,) ἐχρῆν ἄν 
ταράσσειν ἄλλα ἄλλοτε, consenta- 
neum easet te alia ex aliis moliri, 
εἰ συνέϑου παρέχειν φωνὰν ὑπάργυ- 


ρον μισϑῷ, if, my Muse, thon hadst 
engaged to sing for reward, and 
consequently in honour of same 
man who could furnish no matter 
for praise, rather than to a Pythian 
victor, in whom thou mayest find | 
abundance to laud, then indeed 
thou mightest launch into digres- 
siens ; but now thou must keep tp 
the point in view, and sound the 
prowess of Thrasydacus and -his 
family. See Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 
404. Koppe reads, |. 67, μὴ πατρί. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 91. 
The above explanation appears, 
to me at least, perfectly satisfac- 
tory ; particularly when we consi- 
der the sesond Isthmian Ode 
clearly proves that Pindar regard- 
ed it as no disgrace to receive mo- 
ney for the tributes of his Muse, 
and was too honest to conceal his 
opinion on the subject. Some per 


499 PYTHIANS. 


attempt various themes, if for reward thou hadst 


Ep. 3. 67. 


Str. 4.73. 


ANT. 4.82. 


agreed to lend thy hired voice : ‘but now either to 
the father of the Pythian victor or to Thrasydaeus 
must thou direct thy strains : whose joy and 
whose glory shine brilliant, Before this the noble 
victors with their steeds won on the cars in 
Olympia the rapid fulgence of renowned lists: 
and at Pytho descending naked in the stadium, 
they, by their fleetness, scattered shame into the 
whole Grecian throng. 


I will desire® god-imparted honours, seeking 
such only as are suiting to my years :- for since in 
the commonweal I find the middle state bloom 
with bliss the most lasting, I despise the lot of 
sovereigns ; and aspire to humble worth ; for the 
envious aré punished by their evil doings. 
Whoso has attained the summit of happiness, and 
living peaceably avoids dire pride, he reaches the 
fairest limit of black death, leaving to his gentle 
race the glory of a good name, noblest of posses- 
sions. | 


sally. Gedike observes, that this 


sons, however, fancy that no great- 


er disgrace can attach to a poet 


than that of taking a reward for 
his compositions: wishing, there- 
fore, to relieve Pindar from such a 
stigma, they declare the above pas- 
sage to have been interpolated. 
See Pauw Nott. in Pind. 240. 

o 76. The poet transfers to him- 
self a moral precept, which, in 


other places, he propounds univer- 


passage has allusion to the com- 
motions among the Thebans, which 
existed about this time, as is seen 
from Diod. xi. 4. διεφέροντο ot τὰς 
Οηβὰς κατοικοῦντες πρὸς ἀλλήλους 
περὶ τῆς πρὸς τοὺς Πέρσας συμμα- 
χίας. The irruption of the Per- 
sians took place in Olymp. 75, 1. 
The date of this victory was 
Olymp. 76, 
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Such glory exalts Tolaus, hymned son of Iphi- Er. 4. 91. 
cles, and the might of Castor, thee too, Pollux, 
king, ye sons of gods, dwelling one day in the 
seats of Therapne, the next in Olympus.” 


p 95~-96. Compare Nem. x. 103, sqq. 


Hh 


THE TWELFTH 


PYTHIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO MIDAS OF AGRAGAS, 


The Flute Player. 


ARGUMENT. 


Having invoked Agragas as a goddess, that she may be 
propitious to Midas returning victor from a musical con- 
test, 1—11, he digresses to the invention of the flute, 
and adds to the narrative a few remarks on success after 
the toils endured in the acquiremeat and exercise of the 
art. 


[Date of the victory, according to the Scholiast, Pyth. 24 and 25; or 
Olymp. 72, 3. A.C. 490 ; and Olymp. 78,3. A.C. 486.} 


PYTHIANS. 
; ODE XII. 
TO MIDAS OF AGRAGAS, 


~The Flute Player. 


sm. THEE I invoke, lover of glory, most beauteous 
of mortal cities, seat of Proserpine, who on the 
shores of Agragas, where graze the sheep, dost 
dwell upon the fair-built hill! Queen, do thou, 
gracious with the benevolence of immortals and 
of men, receive this the crown from Pytho, yielded 
to Midas; greet him also, for he hath in art van- 
quished Hellas. 


Axr.1.1s. The art, which, of yore, Pallas Athena disco- 
vered, connecting the. sorrowful lamentations of 
the daring Gorgons : which, by the virgins’ and 
serpents’ inaccessible heads, she heard poured 
forth amid dire wo—what time Perseus* slew the 
third of the sisters, and bringing death to the 


a 19. Perseus,the son of Danae turned Polydectes and all his 
by Jupiter, was educated on the court into stones, at the sight of 
island of Seriphus. The king of the Gorgon’s snaky head. Heyne 
which, Polydectes, demanded of understands the ἔρανον οὗ]. 25, to 
him to bring the head of Medusa: allude to the symbola or gift Poly- 
the tyrant meanwhile compelled dectes had ordered Perseus to 
Danae to cohabit with him: Per- bring to him, namely, the Gorgon’s 
seus, successful in his expedition, head. 
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sea-pirt Seriphus, and to its people, blinded, of 
a truth, the godly race of Phorcus,” and having 
carried off the beauteous Medusa’s head, made 
Polydectes to mourn the gift and his mother’s 
long shackles, and the forced bed—he, the son of 


Danae, whom, men relate, was bred from self- str.2.29. 


rained gold. 


But, when from these toils 8116" had delivered 
the beloved hero, the virgin goddess framed the 
full-sounded harmony of reeds, to the end that she 
might imitate with instruments the deep groans 
proceeding from Euryale’s° fell cheeks. 


The goddess invented But, when disco- 
vered, she gave it to mortal men to possess, and 
named the glorious harmony of many heads, wooer 


of contests that stir the people, coming® from the Anr.2.4s. 


b 24. Phorcus was the father of 
the Gorgons. These ladies, ac- 
cording to most authors, had only 
one eye among them; this eye 
Perseus took from them while they 
were exchanging it, and thus blind- 
ed the whole bevy. Aeschylus in- 
forms us they had only one tooth ; 
their sex renders it probable they 
were not quite so ill-favoured in 
the other main organ of speech. 

c 33, Minerva, the protectress 
of Perseus. 

d 35. Stheno, Euryale, Medusa, 
were the names of the Gorgon sis- 
ters : it was from Euryale’s lamen- 
tations at the death of her sister 


~ 


Medusa, that Paleas took the idea 
of the flute. 

e 43—48. The reader must re- 
cal to his memory, that the flutes 
of the ancients were a sort of haut- 
boys,the mouth-piece being of me- 
tal. They were of two sorts: in 
some the mouth-piece was visible, 
in the others concealed. Gedike 
Pindars Pyth. Siegshymnen, 247. 
The reeds from which this instru- 
ment, used much in dancing, and 
on various other occasions, were 
made, grew on the banks of the 
Cephisus, which, as we have be- 
fore seen, watered Orchomenus, 
the city of the Charites., 
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slender brass and from the reeds alike; which hard 
by the gay city of the Graces grow in Cepliisis’ 
grove, faithful witnesses of the choral dancers. 


Whatso of bliss is among. men, ne’er does it ap- 
pear upmingled with woes: but god will perfect it, 
sooner or later.‘ Of. surety that which fate decrees 
is not to be avoided: but that time shall come, 
which unexpectedly striking some, shall ‘yield, 
contrary to foresight, this, but not that. . ᾿ 


f 52. νυν for νιν, according to 
Heyne’s conjecture, [Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. i. 413. V. L.] where he 
explains νυν ἤτοι σάμερον' aut nunc 
aut hodie, h. brevi, inopinato ; and in 
his notes, h. moz, serius, citius. Ge- 
dike, who is perhaps sometimes 
rather too bold in his emendations, 
, reads, on conjecture from the 
Scholiast, νυν ἤτοι αὔριον, now or 


to-morrow, the sense of which, none — 


can deny, is good: Gedike Pin- 
dars Pyth. Siegshymnen, 248. As 
this is the last time I shall have to 
quote the above celebrated prose 
translation, I cannot dismiss’ this 
note without offering my tribute of 
admiration to the learned author: 
I have read through, once and 
again, his version of the Olympians 
and Pythians; in which he ap- 
pears to deserve the very honour- 
able and often repeated mention 
made of him in the immortal pages 
of Heyne’s edition: his construc- 
tion is generally close, though not 


unintelligibly literal; frequently 
new, but strikingly accurate ; and 
sometimes pregnant with a good 
portion of lyric enthusiasm. We 
must, however, in our judgment of 
translations by the Germans, bear 
in mind, that theirs is of all the 
modern tongues, the most similar 
to the Greek in idiom and in the 
power of compounding words. 

g 53—58. Punctuation: ro ye 
μόρσιμον οὐ παρφυκτόν" ἀλλ’ ἔσ- 
ται χρόνος οὗτος" ὃ (i. 6. χρόνος) 
καὶ, τιν᾽ ἀελπίᾳ (i.e. σὺν ἀελπίᾳ 
pro ἀέλπως) βαλὼν, ἔμπαλιν, &c. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 414. 

The Scholiast tells a tale about 


a misfortune that happened to Mi- 


dus in the contest : who broke, at 
the commencement, the mouth- 
piece of his flute ; but continued 
playing with the reed, and won 
the victory. And he supposes 
Pindar to aliude in these last sen- 
tences to that circumstance. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. ii. 653, 657. S. 


THE 


NEMEANS. 


THE FIRST 
NEMEAN ODE, 
INSCRIBED | 
TO CHROMIUS OF AETNA, 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 
---  --- 


Δδαυνάνε. 


The poet praises the conqueror for his camntry, hespitality, 
and other gifts of siitd aad boty, 1...49. Then fe passes 
to a long digression in praise of Hercules, which is pro- 
bably inserted because that hero founded the games where 
this victory was wet, 40--59% And as this was the first 
victory of Chromius, Pindar introduces the prowess shewa 
by Heroules when in the-cradle, 60-97%. And ends with 
Tiresiaw’ prophecy of the infan¥s fature: exploits. 


{Date of the vietéry, perhaps Nem. 48. Olgmp. 76,4. A.C. 432 


Str. 1. 


-NEMEANS 


ODE I. 


yoy vr 
r 


- 


TO CHROMIUS OF AETNA, 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 


- 1." y* pues .* v 
PEye 4. τ Σ ἐν ἢ 


HI ALLOWED rest of the Alpheus; scion of re- 
nowned Syracuse, Ortyg#ia,” Coiich of Dian, sister 


a 1. Ortygia is so called, be- 
cause the Alpheus was supposed, 
after continuing -his course under 
the sea, to rise again in Ortygia, 
and join the stream of Arethusa. 
Paus. v. 7. and Strab. vi. p. 270. 


The latter quotes the opening. lines 


of this-Ode. .. 

_b 2. The Scholiast observes that 
Ortygia i is invoked, as some say, 
ὅτι τὰ ἱπποτρόφια τοῦ Ἱέρωνος καὶ 
τοῦ 'Κρομίου “ὁμόΐως ἐν τῇ ᾿ορτυγίᾳ 
ἦν: because. tie‘ ΒίΔ 0165. of both 
Hiero and Chromius were in Or- 
tygia. Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 633. 
S. A more likely reason is de- 
duced from Hiero’s having a pa- 
lace (Οἷο. in Vere.) in this small 
island, which was united to Syra- 
cuse by a bridge, and it is proba- 
ble that the victorial procession 
proceeded from thence to Aetna, 


Chromius’ native city; as it is sup- 
pesed by West, that Ortygia was 
the place where the chariots and 


“horses of Chromius, as well as 
‘those pedple that brought this Ode 


of Pindar -first landed. . Pindar, 
therefore, by addressing, himself to 


᾿ Ortygia, may be considered 85 ξα- 


lutiig by .his representative . ‘the 
Ode or the chorus, the island of 
Sicily, immediately upon his arri- 
val, and beginning his ‘sbng ‘ of 
triumph at the'very place where, 
in all probability, Chromius be- 
gan his triumphal procession. He 
seems to have set out with Chro- 
mius from Ortygia (σέϑεν ἀδυεπκὴς 
ὕμνος ὁρμᾶται) and to have at- 
tended him quite to Aetna (Ζηνὸς 
Αἰτναίου χάριν) which being some 
miles distant from Ortygia, where 
they first landed, furnished bim 


ODE I..’ 


of Delds 1 fom thee does thd sweet-soundiag hymn 
procted, to work the mighty.praise of steeds fleet 
as: the: whirlwind, glory of Aetnean Jove.: And 
Chromius’ car‘and Nemea urge to unite the lauda- 
‘tery strain to crowned deeds ; and:the foundation Avz.1.11. 
of song is laid,’ through the gods, with the hea- 

venly virtues. of yon ‘hero——. °° .. 


948 


In success lies the extreme of all glory; and 
the Muse loves to commemorate mighty triumphs. 
Awake aew, my.soul,.splendotr:on the isle which 
Jove, sovéreign of Olympus, gave to Proserpine ; 
and, shaking his hair, commanded‘ her by his nod 
to rule over wealthy Swilia, chief, through her fp. 1.21. 
fair-fruited soil, among the rich summits of ci- 
ties: ‘to her the son of Saturn yielded also the 
equestrian race, wooers of brass-mailed war, oft 
too mingled with the golden leaves of the Olym- 
pian olive. a, " " 


᾿ with an. “opportunity of surveying, 


’ gnd- thereby with an occasion of 


celebrating . the: fertility, riches, 
populousness, ὅσο. of Sicily, whese 
praises ‘he aoccoriingly dwells 
avpon in: the: Aritistrophe and Κ᾿. 
pode. West's Trans. of Pind. 368, 
‘964. Oxford, 1810. ' 

ἐδ, 4..Both islands.were sacred 
to Diana; and Delos bere formerly 
the. name of .Ortygia... Gedike 
Pind. Carmm. ‘Sell. 249. . 
- 14.11-~18. I read βέβληντζα, 'κ 
‘Seév, from. a correction made by 
Kieyne, and published. iby Schafer. 
Construction: ἀρχαὶ, δὲ {ἐγκωμίου 


μέλους) i. 6. the matter, the theiné 
of the hymn βέβληνται, are - cast, 
are laid, ix ϑεῶν, through the gods, 
σὺν ἀρεταῖς (for διὰ ἀρεγῶν) δαιμα. 


“ψίαις, byithe godly valour μεόνου 


ἀνδρὸς, of Chromius. Hey. Pind. 
Carmi. i. 419. Nott. . ἜΝ 

e 19---29. Constraction: . xavi- 
yevoey (αὐτὴν τὴν Περσεφόνην )γὸρ- 
«ϑώσεἐν Σακελίαν πίειραν, ἀῤιστεύοι- 
σαν (ἕνεκα or διὰ) χϑονὸς εὐκάρπου 
κορυφαῖς ἀφνεαῖς πολέων, i. ev πό- 
λεσι πλουσίαις ἀρεσφεύοισανν.----ἰ 
1μ. 19.. κατέμενυσένι τί "οὗ χαίπαις, 
anmuit qe οὖ cesurte: ‘Compare 
Hom, 11. αἱ ὅ28.". -! 


Aw1.3.8 
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. . Many thiags have I‘ touched in season, heaving 
8τι.3."9. With. mnerring hand: but sow, hymaing beau- 
ftdous deeds, I stand at the hall gate of a hero, 
friend to strangers, where for me* is spread the 
banquet meet; nor-is his mansion often void of 
guests: Ke hath obtained’ honest friends to 
oppose against slanderers, as water against the 


smoking fire——. 


Variavs ate the pursuits of various mas: bat 
it hehoves ail te Isbour aceordiag to their inbox 


-natase,’ following the straight path. Vor in toil 


[21--88, Constryetion: πολλῶν Γ ἀντίον. Nastus est, ingeit, Chee- 


ἐπέβαν, multa attigi (κατὰ) καιρὸν, 


i. 6. καιρίως, opportune scite, ot, 


(aby) ψεύδει βαλών. Aceording to 
which the poet’s meaning is, that 
“As the opportunity offered, he 
“ has touched many subjects of Si- 
“ cilia’s praise, nor did he heave 
“the darts of poesy with erring 
“hand; but now it behoves him 
“to address hia strains to Chro- 
% mius,” Se. 

Sehmidiua, who edita no comma 
after καιρὸν, tenders it, Tempus nen 
Serviqus mesdecio, which Portus pa- 
yaphrasea Tempore in mendactia par. 


ΓῚ 81. j. ρ. fer his representative 
the Ode or chorus, aceording to 
Weat's idea, developed in the se- 
send nete te this Ode.--apydéww, 
loco δὲ personas eonveniens. 

-b 34—B5. I have followed Her. 
geagn, who reads λέλογχε δὲ μεμφο.- 
μόνοις ἐσλοὺς, ὕδωρ sanrdi φέρειν 


mius hospitij liberalitate viros pra- 
bos, quibus adversus invidos, ut 
aqua adversys ignem, ΒΕ} posst. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. 2,364. Herm. 
Nott. 

If you preserve the reading ἐσ- 
Χὸς, the best interpretation that 
can be chosen is that given in the 
V. L. of Heyne’s edition : (ὁ) ὀσλὸς 
λέλογχε φέρειν μεμφομῴνοις (οἷον) 
ὕδωρ ἀντίον καπμῷ, viy probas has 
fortuna ntiter, ut obtrectatoribus 
quasi equam ferat contra famum: 
i. e. the geod man extinguishes 
their calumnies by the numerous 
proofs he gives of his probity. 

i 36—40. The senge is: Various 
persons (in erder to expel caléumy) 
giuke use of various arts. Dut ἃ 
becomes all ta follow (as Chromius 
does) a straight path, and not -with 
cunning, but with the abilities that 
wature has given them. te contend 
with their foes. For innate vqleuw 
(as im this viefory of Chromius) 


OPE L. 


346. 


valour dvaile; in council wit, whereby they, whose 
genive so inclines, foresee what is to be~——-. Son 
of Agesidamus, in thy life is seen the practice of 
these and of those———. I love‘ not to hide great 
wealéh in my house: but sharing with my. friends 
in what I have, achieve with success noble deeds, 
and enjoy good fame: for such is' the common 
wish of enterprising men—~-—~. 


ails (πράσσει, for συμπράσσει, 
συνεργε ἐπ every deeg, more 
particularly in contests;) bué in 
counsels the talents of the mind: 
(Sore τούτους) οἷς συγγενὲς ἕπεται 
(i, e, οἷς avyyeric tore rovre) προῖ. 
δεῖγ (τὸ) ἐσαόμεναν. 

The aim οἵ the poet is to praise 
Chromius for his robustness of 
body end pradence of mind. 

k 44—47. The poet now applies 
to himself what he wishes to pro- 
dune as praise of Chromius: Con- 
strection: οὐκ ἔραμαι ἔχειν κατα- 
κρύψας ἐν μεγάρῳ πολὸν πλοῦτον" 
ἀλλ’ (ὅραμαι, ἐῶ ἑόνεων (ἀγαϑῶν) 
φίλοις ὀξαρκέων (see Ode v. note (g) 
of this translation) εὖ re παϑεῖν 
(to aekieve noble deeds with suc- 
cesa ag in Pyth. i. 191.) καὶ (εὖ) 
dwabdx, The sense of the post, 
therefore, is “ Chromius desires 
“met to heap up: wealth, for the 
᾿ 4 qakep of wealth alone; buat with 
“bis posdesstons benefitting and 
“serving his friends, secks to 
“ aphieve noble deeds, and thereby 
“ to acquire good fame.” 

"Fhis is one of. those noble pas- 
sages so frequent in Pindar, where- 
in he teaches ‘the true use of 
wealth ; one of which alone would 


suffice to relieve the poet from the 
stigma of avarice affixed to him by 
the grammaticasters, because, for- 
sooth, Ke is supposed to have re- 


‘ceived pecuniary reward for his 


poems: but as the bard himself 
says Μαϑόντες δὲ (which, perhaps, 
may not unmptly be rendered Pe- 
duants,) λάβροι παγγλωσίᾳ, κόρακες 
ὃς, ἄκραντα γαρυέμεν, Διὸς πρὸς 
ὄρνεχα ϑεῖον. ΟἹ. ii. 166-159. 

1 48. ἔρκεσϑαι for εἶναι, as im 
Ol. i. 161. see p. 8. of this transla- 
tion, note (z). The passage to Her- 
eules is “paullo abruptior,” to 
use Heyne’s expression, although 
wpe¢péwwe, 1. 50, seems to shew 
the poet knew perfettly what he 
was about. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
i. 424. . 

- Another. explanation is given of 
this line by Gedike: “ For the 
“hopes of labouring men. (i. 6. of 
“ those in low rank, who have 
not, like thee, O Chrcmius, the ad- 
ὦ vantage of wealth and leisure) 
“ are vulgar (i. 6. low, that is to 
“* say, they are content with ob- 
taining merely the necessaries of 
“ existence)’— and continuing, ll. 
49.52, — “to those who, like 
“ Chromias, aim at the utmest 
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When" I sing of the mighty prime. of worth, 
fain do I dwell on Hercules, urging the ancient 


tales of men: ' 


' How, after that, escaping :with his brother in 
twin birth from his mother’s womb, he came to 
wondrous day, not unknown to Juno” of the golden 


ὅτι. 8. 57; throne, and how he lay within the saffron cradle. 


But the queen of the gods, wroth in soul, straight 
despatched the dragons: they, the gates being open- 
ed, sped to the wide recess of the palace, seeking 


‘pitch of worth, to them :I pro- 
“pose the example of Hercules. 
In ‘this manner the transition is 
much less abrupt. Gedike Pind. 
Carmm. Sell. 254. Mingarel’s ex- 
planation is nearly the same; see 
the end of Heyne’s note on this 
passage. ἐν 

m:49— 58. Construction: ἐν κο- 
ρυφαῖς μεγάλαις ἀρετῶν προφρόνως 
ἀντέχομαι ᾿Ἡῤακλέος, ἀρχαῖον ὀτρόω 
νων λόγον" the sensé; “ if great 
“ worth is to be my theme, as in the 
“ case of Chromius, I willingly τὸ 
“ cur to Hercules’ history, and re- 
‘f.cal the ancient tales of men.con- 
“ “ cerning thathero.” | ' 

‘ ‘The Scholiast brings forward on 
this qpantage, the opinions of. dif: 
férent grammarians on the reason, 
which induced Pindar to introduce’ 
this digression to Hercules ; . he’ 
names: Aristarchus, Chaeris, Chry- 
sippus, and Didymus ; and gives’ 
justly, in the. opinion of most edi-’ 
tors; the preference to the latter; 
who observes, that the sease of.the- 


whole: digression is, that “ As the 


” first victory of Hercules (the 


“ strangling of the serpents) gave 
“ hopes of his subsequent exploits ; 
“ so this, the first vietory of Chro- 
‘“‘ mius, gives hope that he will at- 
“ tain. many other conquests, and 
“ this Pindar foretells, as Tiresias 
* did of Alcmena’s son.” The poet, 
therefore, has, according to: Didy- 
mus, chosen to express in this man- 
ner, the same ‘idea he conveys -by 
that beautiful simile in Pyth: i. 
64, sqq. ναυσιφορήτοις δ᾽ ᾿ἀνδράσε 
πρώτα χάρις ἐς πλόον, ἀρχορένοις 
πομπαῖον ἐλϑεῖν οὖρον. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. ii: 70.8.  .: τ} 
n &7—658.. See ΟἹ. 18. 50—62; 
and the note.(i) p. 26, of this trans: 
lation. See also Ovid, lib. ix. 254, 
sqq.- Met. In my trahslation of 
the first line, I. haye adippted 
Heyne’ 5 conjecture, ota, .for ὥς 
τ᾽ οὐ. |, Herman: conjectures ὀδτοε. 
Hey. Pind. Caymm. i. 426. VL. 
and iii, 366. Herm. Nott. : : 
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to. twine theis rabid jaws: areund the babes; but 
he raised. hid.bead :erect, and first tempted icém- 
bat, with .his two inextricable hands griping - by; Ant.s. 67. 
the inetks the. two.!sefpents 3: and'from the cursed: 
limbs of. the'strangled reptiles time ‘blew lifé away 


. ODE I. - 


--But the ingolerable: shaft of. terror strack the 
womeén, as many.as atténded Alomena’s bed :. for: 
e’en she herself, unattired, leaped from. the couch. 
on: her feet, yet? repelled the violence of the ὌΝ 
brutes. oe, ες 
"Bat swiftly the assembled ledders of the Cad= rr. 3. 77. 
means ran thither with brazen arms. And lashed 
by sharp grief Amphitryon came brandishing in» 
his hand a-falehion reft of sheath :——for domes- 
tic ‘woe presses all alike : :? whereas for others’ sor 


o 75. Those who read ὁ optic, take 
it in the sense of cum ceteris: “ Alc- 
“ mena, unattired, leaped from her 
“bed, and with the others (i. e. 
“‘ those mentioned in ll. 78, 79,) 
“ ran to the assistance of her twin 
< boys,” 
ὅμως, nevertheless; this reading, 
admitted by Gedike, Hermann ap- 
proves,.and renders the passage : 
“ Etenim ipsa Alcmena territa est: 
“ tamen ila opem pueris.dedit.” 
See Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii. $65. 
Hermni. Nott. 

In the same place that.I have 
jast quoted, I find mention made 
of Matthiee’s correction, which I 
shail transcribe, as ἃ proof of the 
extent to which an ancient author’s 


Stephanus’ reading is: 


meaning i is left to the mercy of his: 
moderh editors. καί γ᾽ ἄρ᾽ αὐτὰ 
πύσσιν ἄπεπλος ὁρούσασ᾽ ἀπὸ 
στρωμνᾶς, ἐβῶσ᾽ ἀμύνεν (for ἀμύ." 
νει») ὕβριν κνωδάλων" “ and, of a- 
“truth, she (i.e. Alomena) leaping 
“anattired from bed, called her: 
“‘hushand (i. 6. Amphitryon) to 
“repel the violence of the rep-- 
[74 tiles.” - 

p 88. ward’ ὁμῶς" i. 6. not less 
the prince than the peasant. The 
reader will perhaps recall to his: 


, Memory an interesting conversa- 


tion between Dr. Johnson and 
Boswell, concerning the participa- 
tion of strangers in the sorrows of 
others, where the Doctor warmly 
espouses an opinion similar to Pin- 


i) Ὃς 


Srr. 4. 86. 


Ant. 4.95. 
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row quickly is the heart relicted. from priefa.—- 
and he steod atill,* wrapt.in weader deep and 
pleasing ; for he witaested the uncommon valour 
and might of his son; and the immortals. had 
made the report of the messebgiers to be falve.' 


Then he called forth his heighbour, the true 
seer,, Titesias, arc prophet of Jove most lofty. 
And he’ told te him dnd to the whole Kost, with 
what fortune the infant would converse, slaying’ 
how many beasts on the land, how many of the 
main; and whom among men walking im haughty 
iniquity, he told te him he would give death most 


dat’s; εὐθὺς δ΄ ἀπήμων καρδία xit- 
δος ἀμφ᾽ ἀλλότριον. Boswell’s Life 
of Dr. 8. Johnson. 

4 %—86, "Ἔστα (through won- 
der) μιχϑεὶς (moved, affected) δυσ- 
φόρῳ (am account of the danger) 
τερανῷ te (on acceunt of the in. 
fant’s valour) ϑάμβει fon account 
of beth.) Sehmid. Pind. Pythioan. 
27. 

F 92-99. Construction: (ὁ Ta- 
peaiag) φράζε οἱ καὶ παντὺ osparg, 


ὕσρυς μὲν ἐν χέρσῳ, ὕσφυς δὲ πιάντιμ᾽ 
ϑῷρας ἀϊδροδίρας κτανὼν ποίαες᾽ 


ὁμιλήσει τύχαις, καίτινα στέϊχασπα 
σὺν πλαγίῳ κόρῳ (εὐ ἀνὼν,) φᾶσεν 


(i. σ:ἐφηθνιν (i.e. Hercules} δώσειν. 


μόρον (αφτῷ.λ Such is Heyne’s coe 
struction. of this ebscure and com- 
plicated sentence. Hermann reads 
as follows, placing ἃ colon. after 
ἀϊδροδίκας" καί teva σὸν πκχαγίῳ»-- 
ἀνδρῶν κόρῳ. ατείχοντῳ τὸν ἐχῶρό- 
Tarey-r-gaciy iv δώσειν. μόρομ' in 


which ty for ol, (comcerhing which 
set Herm. Diss. de Dial. Bimal. 44.) 
According. to this, the sense of the 
whole passage will be > “΄ Tiresias 
“told to Amphitryon and his whole 
“ train, with what fortane the in- 
“fant should hereafter converse, 
“¢ sinying how niaby dire Beasts on 
“land, and on the main: he told 
“ also who of men, walking in 
“ἐ wiehed pride, should give to him 
“< (Heveates) death most crus! :” 
alluding to: Hercules’ well-known 
denth by Nessus’ devices, than 
which a. mete hovtid cantiot pro- 
babby find a piace in. heman ima- 
giuation. This explatation cer- 
tainly gives a very guod reason for 
the use of the word ἐχϑρότατον, 
still it does not bear that mark of 
striking. propriety which sheuld 
command the approbation of all. 
Hey. Pind. Carma. iii. 366—367. 
Herm. Nott. 
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hostile: and declared, that when on Phlegra’s 

plain the gods would wage battle against the 
giants, by the blows of his shafts their brilliant 

locks would be mingled with the dust ; that him- 

self would truly to all eternity ever possess, in Ee.4.105. 
peace, quiet, gaining in the blissful mansions the 

noble reward of his huge toils; that after receiving 

for consort blooming Hebe, and celebrating his 
nuptials, he should near Joye, Saturn’s son, exalt 

his sacred home, 


x k 


THE SECOND 


NEMEAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO TIMODEMUS OF ATHENS, 
Conqueror ia the Pancratium. 
Se 


ARGUMENT. 


This had been the first Nemean victory of Timodemus, 1—8. 
The poet. forebodes many other conquests to be won by 
the. same individual in the Isthmian and Pythian games, 
®—18. In his augury he is supported by the numerous 
triumphs of the inhabitants of Salamis, and the Acharnians, 
and the family of Timodemus. 


NEMEANS. 
ODE Il. 


i 8 
. 


TO TIMODEMUS OF ATHENS, 


2 
[ 


Conqueror in tke Pancratium. 


Oor.1. FROM J ove;* whence the Hometides, singers 


of the inwove verse, oft commence their proem ; 


thence too hath this héro, m 


@ 1—4. Construction: ἐκ Διὸς, 


ὅϑεν περ καὶ Ὁμηρίδαι; ἀοιδοὶ p ῥαπ-. 


τῶν ἐπέὼν, (κατὰ) τὰ πολλὰ & ἄρχον- 
dat rit mpootpiow, (Even) καὶ, &c. 

The Homeridiie ‘were .a family of 
Chios, that boasted descent. from, . 
Homer, and were remarkable for 
tlie eiigerness with which ‘they ’ 
strove to spread the poems of their 
supposed ancestor. Pindar and 
Plato take the word in a more ex- 
tended signification, as equivalent 
to the ρἁψῳδοί" these latter were 
persons whose business it was to 
reeite publicly the verses of Homer 
and other poets; some derive 
their name from ῥάπτω, because 
they collected and sewed together, 
as it were, the different poems of 
Homer ; others derive it from ῥάβ.- 
doc, a wand, an instrument which 
they held in their hands while re- 


᾿ the much-hymned 


citing. See Heyne’s note to Isth. 
iv. 66, in the Y.L. The Meister 
singer of the Germans were also 
‘went to carry a staff; and Y have 
myself seen ut Florence various in- 
dividuals reciting in the:apen air 
passages of Tasso and Ariosto, 
gesticulating at the same time with 
ὁ denilar Wand. 3 dppears like- 
wise that it was generally the cus- 
tom for the Rhapsodists to prelude 
by a proem to Jove. 

Eustathius informs us that ré 
parrey had two significations, to 
compose, to write a poem, or κατὰ 
cloudy τινα, pagy ὁμοίως εἰς ἕν 
ἄγειν τὰ διεστῶτα. i.e. to reduce 
into a certain series, as by a seam, 
different parts. See upon this sub- 
ject a long and erudite note by 
Schmidias. Pind. Nemeons. 34— 
86. 
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grove ef, Joye Nemean, Girst received he earnest 
of trigamph an the ‘hallowed Tats: poe be Yay 


Ἢ " 


Since age straight on : his father’s ateps guidiug Ocp.2. 9. 


the hero has ordained him an ornament to mighty 


Athens, meet also it is that Timonous’ son sholld - 


oft cull the beauteous flower of the | Isthmian 
games, and in the Pythian list bear the victory 
nor is it like; that Orion. follows far ‘after : thd 
mountain Pleiades.® 


ΝΜ . . . ret 
j .? 4 Ν : ; athe τὶ εν ὅρον" ’ eve 


5. 3.-18. It appears that Timo- Stholinst, read ϑερειᾶν, acstinnrunt; 
nous, father to the present victor, an epithet apparently much more 
had likewise himself been ‘con- ‘correct, as the rising of the con- 
queror ἰὴ sonie of the. games: hence stellation οἵ the Pleiades deter 
the poet’s ideas are; “Ifthe hero’s mined the commencement of har- 
“ life, continuing the same course vest in Greece, as their setting that 
“ of success, is to make him in his of the ploughing season. So He- 
“ father’s art anornament to Athens, , siod © Epy. «. ‘Hp. ii. 8. 

“he mist’neéds gain: hereaftet 5 λ i 
“ many Pythjan: and Isthmian vic-. ᾿πληϊά ων ᾿Ατ Aayevéuy mero 


“ tories; na he wiil even win the ᾿μενάων "" 
ὡ Olympic chown: ” this last idea’ ᾿ς ἐἈρχεσϑ' ἐ ἀμηγοῦ, ἀρότριο δὲ joe 
the poet expresses allegorically ; σομ ενάων. 
the constellation of Orion is not far See Hey. Pind.. caram. i, a4. V. 
distant from the. Pleiades ; so after 4, and,ii, 678. S, .. . 
gaining the Isthmian and Pythian c 19. The conqueror’s. family 
triumphs, it can but be expected was, perhaps, originally, Athenian, 
he will obtain the glory ofan but had settled in Salamis, where, 
Olympic victory. it appears, Timedemus was. bern, 
᾽ορειᾶν is Doric for "Opeusy, be- although he proclaimed himself of 
longing to a mountain: various Athens in the list. Various other 
reasons have been alleged for Pin- reasons are stated by the Scholiast 
dar’s choice of this epithet for the toaccount for this honourable men- 
Pleiades; that preferred by Heyne tion of Salamis. 
is, that they are so called Synec- The Acharnae of 1. 26, was a 
dochicé, because Maia, one oftheir very large δῆμος or canton of At- 
number, brought forth Mercury on _tica, from which it is probable the 
mount Cyllene, in Arcadia. Orates, family of Timodemus proceeded. 
ἃ grammarian méntioned by the 


in 


‘Salamis;* * -too, of ἃ Ocp.3.17. 


Ocp. 4.25. 


Οου.5.83. 
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truth, is powerful te produce the man of battle: 
in Troy, Hector learnt to know Ajax; thee too, 
O Timodemus, does the toilsome valour of the 
pancratium exalt. . 


In the tales of old the Acharnae are famed for 
bravery: how often in the contests is Timodemus’‘ 
pte-eminent offspring proclaimed first. By the 
lofty-swaying Parnassus they have borne from the 
combats four victories: but by the men of Corinth 
in the secret recesses of good Pelops, they have 
already been decked with eight wreaths; with 
seven, too, at Nemea ;* and greater than all 
number are their triumphs at home in the list of 
Jove. 


Jove, whom do ye, O citizens, exalt, with the | 


glorious return of Timodemus: and strike up . 
with sweet-sounding strains, 


ἃ #7. There was apparently ponnesus generally, or in the O- 
among the conqueror’s ancestors lympic games; or rather, as we 
some one who bore the same name may conclude from the mention of 
as himself, Timodemus. Hey. the Corinthians, in the Isthmian 
Pind. Carmm. i. 485. games 

e 88, i. 6. Either in the Pelo- 


THE THIRD 


NEMEAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO ARISTOCLEIDES OF AEGINA, 


Victor in the Pancratium. 


ARGUMENT. 


The poet invokes the Muse, that he may properly exalt the 
conqueror, 1—19. He commences by the praise of 
Aegina, whence springing the conqueror has reached to 
the highest glory, as though he had touched the pillars of 
Hereules, to whose praise the poet digresses, 19—45. 
He now recalls himself, 45—-53. And praises Peleus, 
Telamon, Achilles, 53—111. He returns to the Nemean 
games, and to the conqueror, 111—122. He asserts that 
Aristocleides has gained the worth of the three stages of 
human life, 122—132. Pindar then recommends his 
hymn, but declares that it is but the due of so great a hero 
as the conqueror. 


NEMEANS. 


ODE ΠΙ. 


TO ARISTOCLEIDES OF AEGINA, 


Victor tn the Pancratium. 


EEE 


5:5... 9 HONOURED Muse, my mother ! I beseech 


thee, come to the Dorian isle, hospitable Aegina, 
in Nemea’s feast:* for by Asopus’® wave the 
youthful artificers of sweet-sounding jubilees 
awhit, desirous of thy voice. 


Various deeds thirst for various rewards ; but 
that of conquest in the games loves, most of all, 
song, companion most fitting to wreaths and to 


a 4, Lepounvia, a sacred month, 
or day of a sacred month ; generally 
a day of festival. So Demosth. p. 
525, calls the Διονύσια. Schneider. 
Gr. Germ. Lex. i. 657. 

b-6. Asopus. The conqueror is 
returning from Nemea to Aegina: 
those that accompany him, as they 
approach his country, Aegina, com- 
mence chanting the κώμον" the 
Muses are awaited to commence 


Anz.1.14. worth ;——whereof do thou, my Muse, vouchsafe, 


the strains. The poet supposes the 
hymn to begin as soon as the pro- 
cession had reached the Asopus, a 
river of Sicyonia. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. 1. 438. 

Refer to Nem. i. note (a) where I 
have extracted West’s ingenious 
opinion as to the manner and place 
in which some of the Odes of Pin- 
dar were recited. 
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from my skill, a copious supply; and with the 
sovereign of the cloudy sky, do thou his daughter, 
commence the pleasing hymn ; and I°to thelyre and 
to the voices of yon singers will impart the strain. 


Aristoclides too will hold the labour grateful, 
he the ornament of the land, where dwelt the Myr- 
midons of old, whose long-famed band he hath 
not on his part stained with disgrace, broken* by 
the vigorous host of the Pancratium: but in gp. 4. a7. 
Nemea of the deep plain he bears the victory, 
healthful antidote of toilsome wounds. Since 
beauteous, and working deeds becoming his form, 
the son of Aristophanes* hath ascended to the 
most lofty summit of manly valour ; not. easy is it 
for him to cross the pathless main beyond the pil- — 
lars of Hercules : ‘—— 


Pillars which the hero god reared, renowned 5, 9.33, 
witnesses of his extreme course; and on the 


¢ 18. The poet represents him- by conquering all his opponents. 
self as the mortal through whom e 35. Aristophanes, the father 
the Muse is to communicate her of Aristoclides. 
strains to the chorus. Inthe same f 86—87. Confer the latter part 
manner he represents Aeneas as of Ol. iii. p. 28, of this translation. 


the Scytale of the Muses. ΟἹ. 
vi. 146—156, p. 46, of this transla- 
tion. 

ἃ 26—-27. i.e. He has not been 
overcome by the number of comba- 
tants in the Pancratium ; but, on the 
contrary, has added to the glory of 
the Myrmidons, the ancient inha- 
bitants of Aegina, under Aeacus, 


The mention of Hercules’ name 
leads the poet into a short episode 
on that hero. 

ἃ 40—45. Heyne subatitutes af- 
ter κλυτὰς, a comma, for the full- 
point found in former editions : the 
learned editor gives no reason for 
the.emendation. The construction 
is 42—45. ἰδίᾳ re (Gowdy, that is 


Ld. 


Ant. 2.61. 


ocean quelled huge beasts; he toe ‘by his own 
counsel searched the tides of the swamps: des- 
cended where attainable ; potrited out the bound 
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of return. and the earth. 


‘ 


_ My soul, to what foreign headland beyond the 
track dost steer my course? 1 bid thee bear the 


Muse to Aeacus and Aeacus’ race: 


For the 


flower of justice attends the verse, ‘‘ it behoves to 
“ praise the good ;”" nor is it meet in the. poet to 
love the praise of aliens.'——— 


Seek a theme from at homej;* thou hast re- 


to say, not by the order of Eurys- 
theus, but of his own free will,) 
ἐρεύμασε τεναγίων ῥοὰς, tra πόμ»- 
πιμοὸν (ἦν) κατέβαινε, νόστου τέλος 
καὶ γᾶν φράδασσε. 

Hermann reads and points the 
passage thus: δάμασε δὲ Sijpac ἐν 
πελάγεσιν 'ὑπερόχος" διὰ τ᾽ abr’ 
ἐρεύνασε τεναγίων ῥοὰς, ὅπα πόμ- 
πιμον κατέβαινε νόστον τέλος, καὶ 
γᾶν φράδασσε" in which ὑπερόχος 
is the ace, pl. for ὑπερόχους, and 
διὰ, separated by tmesis from ἐρεύ- 
vace for διηρεύνησε. Et vero per- 
vestigavit mare, ubi ad eam, quae 
quidem posset acoedi, itineris me- 
tam pervenisset, et terras termina- 
vit. Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii. 869. 
Herm. Nott. and 273.. Herm. de 
dialect. Pind. ' 

h 50. ἐσλὸς (Dor. for ἐσλοὺς) 
αἰνεῖν" i.e. δεῖν αἰνεῖν rove todobe’. 
ἃ verse from some ancient poem, to 
which Pindar, apparently, alludes. 
Pyth. ix. 169. Nem. ix. 18. - 

i 51—652, Construction : οὐ κρέσ- 


covec(eialy) ἀνδρὶ ἔρωτες ἀλλοτρίων 


(ὥστε) pipe which Heyne ex- 
plaing as equivalent to: οὐ cpsic- 
σον (i. 6. ob καλόν) ἐστὶν ἀνδρὶ, 
φέρειν (i.e. ἔχειν) ἔρωτας (ἔρωτα) 
τῶν ἀλλοτρίων (scil. πλέον ἢ τῶν 
olxeSev.) Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 
442, The Scholiast’s explanation 


is very different: οὐ καλοὲ γὰρ οἱ 


ἔρωτες, φησὶν, οὐδὲ ἀρίστη ἡ ἐπιϑυ- 
μία, τῷ ἀνδρὶ προσάπτειν καὶ προσ- 
φύρειν ἔπαινον ἐξ ἀλλοτρίων ἔγκω- 
μίων, καὶ μὴ ἰδίων. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. ii. 688. S.—The explana- 
tion of the Oxford editors is more 
simple than either of the above : 
neque ex alienis desideria viro 
laudis materiam afferre, sunt meli- 
ora iis, quae propriis et domesticis 
alicajus virtutibus hunc ornare vo- 
lunt. Ox. Pind. $40. 

k 58. The poet now proceeds to 
the praise of Aegina’s heroes; dis- 
missing the subject of the Theban 
Hercules. . 
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ceived fit subject wherewith to sing.a sweet: lay : 
for among the ancient deeds of valour, king Pe- 
leus, when he had cut the noble javelin,' triumph- 
ed; Peleus, who e’en alone, without an army, 
stormed Ioleos: and with great toil™ gained 
ocean Thetis. 


Potent Telamon- alse destroyed Laomedon, 
standing by Iclaus ;* and. him of yore did he fol- Er. 3.64. 
‘low to the host of Amazons, bearers of the brazen 
bow : nor e’er did fear, the subduer of nien,. stop 
the vigour of his soul. By innate worth 

man greatly excels: while he, who possesses but 
what he has been taught, ebscure-mortal, aspiring 
now to this, dnon to that, ne'er’ treads .with un- 
shaken foot ; but with soul Unoperative tastes of ) 


innumerable pursuits.° 


1 57. This famous ashen spear 
was, according to Homer, (Il. τ’, 
390,) cut by Chiron, and given to 
Peleus. 

τὰ 61. ἐγκονητί' ἱ. 6. ἐπιπόνως. 
Thetis, when pursued by Peleus, 
assumed the various forms of ἃ 


_ lion, a 4ragon, fire, water. 


n 62. This Iolaus was Hercules’ 
_ charioteer : Telamon was therefore 
of Hercules’ expeditions against 
Troy, governed by Laomedon, (Ol. 
viii. 60, p. 65, note i.) and against 
the Amavons, when he waged war 
to obtain Hippolytes’ girdle. ᾿ 

0 69—74, εὐδοξία, 70, for ἀρετή" 


and μέγα βρίϑει, sultum praevalet : 
74, ἀρεταὶ, for studia virtutum, i. ©. 
rerum, quibus quis gloriam conse- 
quitur. The ideas are nearly the 
same as in Ol. ii. 154, sqq. and ix. 
158,9qq. The last line is remark. 
able, as applying so exactly to the 
superficial pedants of the present 
day, who would seem to aspire at 
the honour of being living Ency- 
clopaedias. On this passage Schmi- 
dius quotes a good German pro- 
verb: Zehn Handwerk-geben einen 
gewissen Bettler: Ten trades sure- 
ly make.a man a beggar. 


ὅτε. 8.75. 


Ant. 3.88. 
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And the ruddy Achilles, when a boy, dwelling 
in the -mansion οἵ Philyra, achieved in play 
mighty deeds, oft brandishing in hig hands the 
short-barbed javelin ; equal ix ficetness to the winds, 
he wrought in battle death to the.lions of the field, 
and slew the wild boars; and first when six years 
old brought to the Centaur, son of Saturn, their 
palpitating ® corses: next during his whole life 
did Cynthia, and the daring Minerva admire him, 
slaying, without dogs or snariag bounds, the stags ; 
for he prevailed on foot—— The tale I sing 
was told of γογο."---- 


ΝᾺ Chiron within his stony roof fostered 
Jason, and afterwards Aesculapius too, whom he 
taught the gentle-handed art of remedies. Again ; 
he gave in marriage Nereus’ fair-armed daughter :* 
and tended her noble offspring, fully‘ providing 


his soul with qualities meet ; that impelled by the 


οὐ p 82—88. ἀσϑμαίνω, signifies, 


literally, to breathe with difficulty ; 


e¢conding to which Hennann denies 
that. he can understand what is 


meant by the σώματα ἀσϑμαίνοντα, 
ef the beasts, .““ Neque enim Achil- 
“(lea persequendo, ut nunc regia 
“ principum crudelitas, feras. ene- 
“ cabat, sed jaculo.” He, therefore, 
veads with Schmidius, σώματι ἀφῆ- 
ψμαίνομτι, and with breathless frame 
(i..e. being out of breath under 
the weight) brought, them to, &c. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii.370. Herm. 


Nott. and Schmid. Nemeonn. 66. 
q 85. ὅλον δὲ, i. 6. (τὰ δὲ). ὅλον, 
to correspond with τὰ μὲν, 75. 


_ :¥, 9302. The poet, according 


to his custom, excuses the marvel- 
lous narration he has just made. 
So Ovid, Pro teste yetustas. Ox. 
Pind. 343, 
- gs 97. He united in marriage Pe- 
leus and Thetis: of whose offspring 
Achilles, he afterwards underteok 
the education. . 

t 100, πάντα, the epithet instead 
of the adverb πάντως. 
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winds’ sea-breezes to Troy, he might withstand Ἐν.5.101. 
the clash of javelins and battle-cry of the Lycians, 

and of the Phrygians, and of the Dardanians ; 

that closing with the Aethiopian spearmen, he 
might too thrust his hands into the midriff of bold 
Memnon," Helenus’ nephew, so should he ne’er 
again return. homeward,—— 

Far beaming, 0 Jove, has the splendour of the ὅτε. 4. 
Aeacidae proceeded from those deeds: for thine is me. 
their blood ; thine too the list, which the hyma 
does aim, with the voice of youths celebrating: the 
native joy: such strains are due to the conquering 
Anistoclides ; who to glorious fame has brought. 
this isle, and to brilliant song the hallowed Theo- 


rion* of Pythian Phoebus —— 


Ὁ 106—111. Construction: «ai 
(Sppa) ἐγχεσφόροις ἐπιμίξαις Ab 
ϑιόπεσσι, χεῖρας ἐν φρεσὶ (Μόμνο- 
νος) πάξαιϑ᾽, ὅπως ζαμενὴς Μέμ- 
νων Ἕλένοιο ἀνεψιὸς μὴ μόλοι πά- 
λιν ἀπίσω οἴκαδε" in which the 
poet represents the hero as thrust- 
ing his hands, instead of the javelin, 
into the ¢pbvec of his’ opponent. 
This last idea disgusts. Hermann, 
who likewise observes that ἐπιμίξ. 
ag cannot’ be usdd neutrally : he 
punctuates, καὶ ἐγχεσφόροις Αἰϑιό- 
πεσσι ἐπιμίξαις χεῖρας, ἐν φρασὶ 
waza’, ὕπως, &c. And that, 
mingling his hands with the Aeth. 
spearmen, he might imprint on his 
mind, that Memnon should never 
return homeward. Hey. Pind. 


Carmm. iii. 376. Herm. Nott. 
Thiersch, a late German trans- 
lator of Pindar into pindaric metre, — 
follows Hermann’s explanation ;_ 
his version may serve as a speci- 
men of the whole work, which 
I find to be far more difficult 
to comprehend than the origi- 
nal itself: und mischend die 
Hinde streitbaren Aithiopen tief 
an den Geist pragt, dass nie der 


-Heerftthrer von dem Gewihi: in 


die .|heimische Flur, des Helenos 
Wagender Seweher. Memnon, ent- 
flich. F. Thiersch Pindars Werke, 
zweyter Theil, 20. 

ΟΣ 122, A temple of Apollo, in 
Aegina, of which the priests were 
 Sewpoi, Dam. Lex, Gr. 2807. ᾿ 


Ant, 4. 
125. 


Er. 4.138. 
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In the event is seen the end wherein a man is 
born pre-eminent; among youths, the youth; 
among men, the man; third, among the more 
aged: each the part of life which we mortal race 
do hold; but length of life brings too four vittues; 
for that stage bids man to perpend the pre- 
sent; nor from such is Aristoclides far re- 
moved.” — 


My friend, hail! amid: the Aeolian blasts of 
utes I send: thee this, honey mixed: with‘ white 
milk, (and the mingled dew: crowns the cup: of 
song,) late though it be: -yet:'tis a rapid eagle 
among: the feathered race that, pursuing from 


afar, suidden seizes with: his.talons the gory prey : 
while the clamorous daws feed:‘neat earth. Ὁ 


y 122—125. .Constrnetion: ἐν 
δὲ πείρᾳ διαφαίνεται τέλος ὧν (i. 6. 
ἐκείνων, ἐν οἷς) τις ἐξοχώτερος γέ- 
vera, ἐν παισὶ νεοισὶ, παῖς’ ἐν 
δ' ἀνδράσιν, ἀνὴρ' τρίτον ἐν παλαι- 
τέροις (for παλαιὸς ἐν παλ') ἕκασ- 
row μέρος οἷον (i. 6. we) ἔχομεν βρό- 
τεον ἔϑνος (i.e. βρατοὶ ὄντες") ἐλᾷ 
δὲ ὁ μακρὸς αἰὼν καὶ τέσσαρας ἀρε- 
τὰς, ἐνέπει δὲ φρονεῖν τὸ παρκείμε- 
voy (i.e. τοῦ παρόντος φροντίζειν. 
This whole passage Béckh para- 
phrases as follows: 

_ Experientid cernitur, in quibus 
quis excellat, sive puer inter pue- 
x08, sive inter viros vir, sive senex 
intéy senes; quantum quidem per 
unamquama@ue trium aetatum mor 


tali generilicet. Sed quatuor sunt 
virtutes, tres singularum actatum, 


et quarta, quae docet ut in loco 
sapiamus, ut puer ne senilem affeo- 
tet virtutem aut virilem, vir ne pu- 
erilem aut senilem, senex ne pueri- 
lem gut virilem. Boeckhii Πινδ. 
τὰ σωζ. i. 520. Hermann and 
Beck read ϑνατὸς αἰὼν" for as the 
former editor explains the passage 
the poet’s meaning is, that, besides 
those virtues peculiar to each stage 


of life, is a fourth confined to nei- 


ther of the three, namely, the ¢po- 


viv τὸ wapxeipevoy. Hey. Pind. 


Carmm. iii, 871. Herm. Nott. and 
Beck. Pind. Carmm. ii, 294. 
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On thee, the fair-entbroned Cho favouring, 
for thy victorious courage sake beams a light 
from Nemea, from Epidaurus, and from Megara 
too. . 


THE FOURTH 


NEMEAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO TIMASARCHUS OF AEGINA, 


Conqueror among the Wrestlers. 


ARGUMENT. 


The Ode is recommended from its sweetness, 1—13. He- 
consecrates it to the conqueror, to Aegina, and the me- 
mory of Timasarchus’ father, 13—-35. Thence he digresses 
to the ancient heroes of Aegina, Telamon, the companion 
of Hercules, and afterwards to Hercules himself, 35—53. 
He recalls himself from the digression, but proceeds to 
the other heroes of Aegina: Teucrus, Ajax, Achilles, 
Neoptolemus, Peleus, 53~112. He then adverts to the 
conqueror’s family, praises his uncle and grandfather; and 
lastly, the anointer Melesias. 


NEMEANS. 


ODE IV. 


TO TIMASARCHUS OF AEGINA, 


Conqueror among the Wrestlers. 


Duc. 1. DSEST healer of toils aehieved* is joy : and that 
joy, hymns,° sage daughters of the Muses thereto 
conjoining themselves, do season. “Nor does the 
warm bath soften‘ the limbs so much as praise 
yoked to the cithern ; longer than the deeds lives 
the song which, with favour of the Graces, the 


tongue may draw forth from the deep soul. 


Ὅτλεκ. 3. Mine be it therefore to dedicate to Cronus’ son 
14 
Jove, to Nemea, and to the wrestling might of 
Timesarchus the hymn, forerunner of the jubilant 


triumph. a 


a 2. κεκριμένων, lit. dijudica- 
torum. 

Ὁ 3—5. Construction: ai δὲ ἀοι» 
δαὶ σοφαὶ ϑυγατέρες Μουσῶν Sé- 
λξαν (for ϑέλγουσῇ νιν (i.e. τὴν 
εὐφροσύνην) ἁπτόμεναι (αὐτῆς,) su- 
mentes cam sibi argumentum, that is 
to say, celebrating the joy that 


proceeds from victory. 

c 7. Instead of τεύχει, Beck 
reads τέγγει: Hermann approves 
this reading. Beck. Pind. Carmm. 
ii. 301. 

ἃ 17. Read with Heyne ὕμνον 
“ροκώμιον. 
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May also the well-bulwarked seat of the Acaci- 
dae, common light to hospitable justice,’ greet 
the song. 


Were thy sire Timocritus‘ still warmed by the 
cheery sun, oft harping the varied note, would he, 
inclined to this lay, sing the triumphant hymn, 
that sends forth the chaplet of glorious crowns 
from Cleonae’s list, and from wealthy fair-named Diss. 8. 
Athens,* those too won in Thebes of the seven 
gates: sinee fast by Amphitryon’s renowned 
tomb' the Cadmeans not unwilling mingled him 
to the wreath for Aegina’s sake: for he, their 


e 19—20. i. e. Aegina. Com- 
pare ΟἹ. viii. 28—40. 

f 21. This Timooritus was father 
to Timasarchys: it would seem 
from the following lines, that he 
was a famous harper, and had won 
also some victory in the games at 
Thebes. ‘The poet’s imagination 
naturally represents to him the old 
man alive, and singing the hymn 
that commemorates his son’s victo- 
ries in Nemea, Athens, and Thebes; 
which last had been the scene of 
his own conquests. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. i. 457. 

g 29. Πέμψαντα, i. 6. προσά- 
yovra, ἀγγέλλοντα" an action which 
Pindar often attributes to the hymn 
or choral song. 

h 26—30. So in a fragment of 
this poet, ai Aswapai καὶ ἀοίδιμοι 
καί ἰοστίφανοι, ᾿Βλλάδος ἔρεισμα, 
κλειναὶ ᾿Αϑᾶναι. These are said 
to have been the lines for which 
-the Thebans condemned Pindar to 


pay a certain fine. The Athenians, 
however, made him a present dou- 
ble the value of his fine, and erect- 
ed to him a statue of brass, which 
was placed before the βασιλεία 
στοά. This represented the poet 
seated, and covered with a robe; 
a lyre in his hand, a fillet on his 
brows, and an open book on his 
knees. See Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
ili, 74—-5. Fragmm. ex Dithyrr. 

i 82—89, At Thebes were cele- 
brated the Iolaea, near Amphitry- 
on’s tomb, which contained also 
the ashes of Iolaus. (See Pyth. ix. 
140—145.) The Cadmeans or The- 
bans are represented as feeling 
such particular pleasure in crown- 
ing Timocritus, of Aegina, either 
on account of the ancient alliance 
between the two nations, or be- 
cause they were, as one may say, 
related ; Theba and Aegina being 
both daughters to Asopus. Thiersch 
Pind. Werke. zweyter Theil. 36. 


Draeer. 4. 
40. 


Drakr. 5. 
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friend, coming to them, his friends descended in 
the city to the blissful hall of Hercules." 


Hercules, with whom of yore mighty Telamon 
wasted the Trojan land; and the Meropians; and 
the huge warrior, stupendous Alcyoneus; though 
not tilly with his stone he had destroyed twelve 
cars, and twice so many-heroes, tamers of horses, 
that: had ascended them. Ignorant of warfare 
would he seem that comprehends not this speech: 
since it behoves, that he who achieves should also 


suffer somewhat.! 


But" the law of song, and the speeding hours, 
‘bar me to celebrate long themes: yet is my heart 
‘drawn by the desire" to touch on that subject in 


k 40. The mention of Hereules 
now leads the poet to an episode 
concerning that hero and his friend 
Telamon, who, as we have often 
before seen, was oue of the heroes 
of Aegina. 


1 49—52. We must not be gur- . 


prised, therefore, that Hercules 
was not at first successful. Com- 
pare Ol. x..19—20. —— pilovra 
τι καὶ παϑεῖν ἔοικεν, was the line 
which the Theban soldier, it is 
said, pronounced, to comfort Alex- 
ander the Great, when wounded. 
Schmid. Nemeonn. 90. 

m 53. The poet now recalls his 
Muse from her digression: he 
warns his soul from continuing on 
the attractive ocean of Hercules’ 
praise, lest he should subject him- 


self to the blame of the hostile and 
envious: for, as Heyne observes, 
Videtur peeta in nonnullorum re- 
prehensionem incurrisse, quod Her- 
culis ubique laudes carminibus in- 
truderet. : 

n 56, "Ἰὐγξ is here metaph. taken 
in the sense of longing, desire. We 
have already met. with the same 
word, Pyth. iv. 381, where it al- 
ludes to some sort of bird, used as 
8 charm for love. Theocritus, in 
his second Idyll, where a female is 
described practising various charms 
to attract the love of some man 
with whom she is enamoured, re- 
peats several times the formula, 
"lyk, ἕλκε τὺ τῆνον ἐμὸν πότι δῶμα 
τὸν ἄνδρα. Pindar reprebents him- 
self as drawn ta the celebration of 
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the fenst of the.new, moon: ne’ertheless, my soud, 
though already, in thy. mid-course, the sea’s briny 
deep holds thee, withstand the guileful charm: far 
more exalted’ than our foes shall we appear to 
walk in the light of day: while, scowling envious, 
another turns to darkness his empty thought, fall- Dita. 6. 
ing to earth: but well I know that the worth 
which sovereign Fortune hath granted to me, re- 
volving tinte will perfect as fated. 


Weave now,” my dulcet harp, (and that forth- 
with,) in Lydian harmony, a song pleasing to 
Oenona,‘ and to Cyprus, where, far from his land, 
reigns ‘Teucrus the son of Telamon: while Ajax 
sways lis native Salamis ; and Achilles a brilliant 
isle in the Euxine main: Thetis rales in Pthia; Diate. 7. 
and Neoptelemus through the whole of Epirus, Ὁ 
where lie the lofty mountains grazed by herds, 
from Dodone beginning, and stretching to the 
Ionian pass, | 


By the foot of Pelion too, Peleus attacked with 


Hercules by a power 88 irresist- “can the calumnies of my foes 
ible as the “IvyZ is to him that “ wrest it from me.” 
does not return love. p 71. He now passes to the 
o 61—66. Paraphrase: “ For if other heroes of Aegina, namely, 
“1 avoid digressions, my enemies Teucrus, Ajax, Achilles, Neopto- 
“ wall have nothing to reproach lemus, Peleus; and mentions the 
“ me withal, but be obliged tohide places where they rule, that is to 
“their heads in darkness ; and say, where they are worshipped. 
“ time will bring toits properend q 75. i.e. Aegina, so called 
“ and glory the talents which for- from Oenon. |. 
“tune has vouchsafed to me, nor 


Draer. 8. 
92. 


DraeEr. 9. 
105. 


Diaer.10. 


118. 
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the hand of war Iolcus, and gave- the subdued 
city to the Haemenes, deceived’ by the wily arts 
of Acastus’. spouse, Hippolyte: and with the 
daedal sword the son of Pelias* compassed, by 
fraud, his death: but that Chiron warded and 
completed what was fated of Jove.‘ Neat, when 
he had stayed the all-conquering fire and sharp 
fangs of daring lions, and the edge of their dire 
teeth, he espoused one of the lofty-throned Ne- 
reids: and he saw the round seat," whereon sit- 
ting, the kings of heaven and ocean spread the 
gifts, and shewed the might that was to bless his 


ΡΟΈΡΗΥ 


Westward of Gadira is impassable :* back to 
the land of Europe veer the bark ; since ’tis be- 
yond my power to go through the whole praise 
of Aeacus’ sons— 


| Pledged; I am come to the Theandridae, ready 
herald of the invigorating contests in Olympia, 


r 94. χρησάμενος τέχναισι, the difficulties which opposed Pe- 


Heyne renders expertus fraudes. 
Concerning the fable, refer to Nem. 
iii. 58. 

s 97. Pelias’ son, i.e. Acastus. 
The wife of this sovereign was 
called variously Hippolyte, Cre- 
theis, Astydamia. The reader will 
do well to consult, for the intelli- 
gence of this passage, Lemp. Class. 
Dict. under the heads, Ῥειεῦϑ, A- 
castus, ASTYDAMBIA. 

t 101—104. The poet alludes to 


leus in his pursuit of Thetis: see 
note (n) to the preceding Ode. 

u 107. See Pyth. ifi. 165, sqq. 
and the note on that passage, (x) 
p. 157. 

x 112. Nearly the same idea as 
in ΟἹ. iii. 79, sqq. Pindar is about 
to restrain himself now to the im- 
mediate praise of the conqueror 
and his family; the passage to 
which he prepares in this beauti- 
fal sentence. ‘ 


‘ 
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the Isthmus, and Nemea: where assaying the 
combate, they return not homeward undecked with 
crowns, fruitful in glory. | 


This,’ thy race, Ὁ Timasarchus, we hear, mi- 
nisters to the victorioua strains: yet if thou bid’st 
me also rear to thy mother’s brother, Callicles, a Durell. 
pillar whiter than the Parian stone ; melted» 
gold* is wont to shew great lustre; and the 
hymn in praise of noble deeds makes man in bliss 
equal to kings———dwelling* by Acheron, tet him 
possess my harmonious praise in the list of the 
deep-roaring swayer of the trident, where crowned 
with the Corinthian smallage he bloomed: Cal- Diate.t2. 
licles, whom aged Euphanes, thy forefather, O 


youth, willing sung ;—-various bards are coeta- 
neous of various heroes :° 


Of those deeds best can each man tell wherein 


y 125-—129. Construction: ἀκού- 
opty νιν, πάτραν redy, ἔμμεναι πρό- 
πολον ἀοιδαῖς ἐπενικίοις, that is to 
say, ministers subject for hymns. 
Hermann’s reading is, πάτραν is’ 
ἀκούομεν, Τιμάσᾶρχε, σὰν ἑπινι- 
κίοισιν ἀοιδαῖς πρόπολον ἔμμεναι. 
He takes ἵνα as referring to οἴκαδε, 
1, 123. and translates: ‘(at home,) 
‘ where we hear thy race is enno- 
‘bled by song; to minister to 
songs being nothing more than by 
conquest to afford matter for praise. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii. 8372. Herm. 
Nott. See also Bockh’s edition of 


Pindar. 

gz 134—187. A similar constrac- 
tion to Ol. i. Str. 1; and ΟἹ. ii. 
178—181. See also p. 90. of this 
translation, note (y). 

a 138—148. Callicles was de- 
ceased, and is therefore mentioned 
as an inhabitant of Acheron’s shore 
—140, sqq. Construction: γλῶσ- 
σαν κελαδῆτιν εὑρέτω, (i. 6. ixire,) 
ἐν ἀγῶνι Ορσοτριαίνα βαρνκγύπον, 
ἵνα ϑάλησε Koper Sloe σελίψοις. 

b 147. Thee, O Timasarchus, 
will I therefore praise. 
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he has himself. succeeded. 
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τ Were such a bard 


[i. 6. one skilled in wrestling} to praise Melesias 
in the combat, how would he overturn all other 
poets in weaving the verse! Unconquered he in 
toil outweighs all:* endowed with gentle soul 
towards the. good ; but fierce opponent to the 


wicked. 


. “-- 


c 144. ad fin. ‘Constsnetion, ac- 
cording to Heyne’ 8 conjecture : 
οἷον (for we) αἰνέων κε Μελησίαν 
(κατὰ τὴν) ἔριδα, FTP ipo, ῥήματα 
πλεκων! (Μελησίας) ἀπάλαιστος ἐν 


πόνῳ (Heyne’s conjecture’: fide ἐν. 


λόγῳ, 1. 154.) ἕλκει, μαλακὰ μὲν 
φρονέων ἐσλοῖς, τραχὺς δὲ παλιγκό- 
τοις ἔφεδρος’ the alterations made 
by Heyne in the text being, 1. 152, 
a comma after στρέφοι: ἃ mark of 
admiration δεν. πλέκων, in:}. 1538, 
and in 1, 164, ἐν πόνῳ for ἐν λογῳ, 
and a comma after fice. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. i. 470—471. 

The difficulty attending the in- 


terpretation of the whole passage ° 


will, perhaps, excuse the subjoin- 
ing of Hermann’s reading and ver- 
sion: τὸν ᾿Εὐφάνης ἐϑέλω»ν------γε- 


pads πραπάτωρ---σὸς ἄέισεν ποτε, 
παῖ,------ἄλλοισι δ᾽ ἅλικες ἄλλοι.------- 
va δ᾽ αὐτὸς ἄν τις ἴδῃ,------ξλκεταί 
τις ἕκαστος ἐξ- ——oxwrara φάσ- 
ϑαι------ οἷον αἰνέων κε Μελη.- —— 
σίαν ἔριδα στρέφοι, ----τἰῤήματα πλέ. 
κων, ἀπάλαι- orog ἐν λόγῳ 
ἕλκειν, ---μαλακὰ μὲν φρονέων ἐσ- 
ϑλοῖς,-.--- ---- τραχὺς δὲ παλιγκότοις 
ἔφεδρος. lum, inquit, olim avus 
tuus cecinit. Alii enim aliis ae- 
quales sunt, et quae quis ipse vide- 
rit, ea se optime dicturum putat. 
Quantam ille moveret invidiam, si 
Melesiam carmine laudaret, invic- 
tus dicendo, mitis ille quidem erga 
bonos, sed asper malignis adversa- 
rius. Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii. 373. 
Herm. Nott. 


“a 


THE FIFTH 


NEMEAN ODE, 


TO PYTHEAS OF AEGINA, 


Conqueror in the Pancratium of Boys. 


ARGUMENT. 


Pindar exalts the value of his gift, the hymn, and the vic- 
tory, 1—11. He then proceeds to the heroes of Aegina, 
Aeacus and sons, 11—43: particularly Peleus, 40—73. 
The other conquerors from Aegina are sung; Euthymenes, 
whom Pytheas emulates; Menander, the anointer, The- 
mistins, maternal uncle to Pytheas. 


Str. 1. 
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ODE V. 


TO PYTHEAS OF AEGINA, 


Conqueror in the Pancratium of Boys. 


T AM no sculptor," to carve immoveable statues, 
ever resting on the~setf-same base: no! sweet 


a 1—3. “ The scholiast upon this 
passage says, that it is reported, 
that the friends of Pytheas coming 
te Pindar, desired him fo compose. 
an-Ode upon the victory obtained 
by Pytheas in the Pancratium: 
but Pindar demanding for it three 
drachmas, . (somewhat 1948 than 


two shillings,) they replied, it was ' 


better to have a brazen statue of 
that price, than a poem, and went 
their ways; but some time after, 
changing theiy opinion, they re- 
turned to Pindar, and gave him 
his price: upon which, Pindar, a 
little piqued at their having so 
much undervalued his poetry, be- 
gan his Ode with shewing how 
much a poem was to be preferred 
to a statue, which could not move 
from the place where it was once 


fixed, whereas a poem might be 
transported any where, and conse- 
quently divulge in many places the 
giory of the person in whose ho- 
nour it was composed. The game 
thought, though somewhat diffe- 
rently applied, occurs in the latter 
end of the Ode, which.I have here 
translated, (i.,e, ,the. second “Isth- 
mian ; and to these passages Ho- 
race plainly alludes in the following 
verses of his Ode upon Pindar: 

Sive quos Elea domum reducit 

Palma coelestes, pugilemve equumve 

Dicit, et centum potiore signis 

Munere donat. 

41 cannot conclude this note 
without observing, that there is 
probably an error in the sum (three 
drachmas) mentioned by the Scho- 
liast as the price demanded by 
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hymn, aboard each ship and bark start thon from 
Aegina, proclaiming, that Lampon’s son, valiant 
Pytheas, hath in the Nemean games conquered 
the pancratium crown. ΞΕ 

Nor yet did. his chin’ mark fe 8 ‘midsummer, ’ 
tender mother of the: vine-flower; but’ he hath Anr.1.12. 
honoured :the Aécacidae,. warlike heroes, sprung. 
from Cronus and Jove, and from the golden 
Nereids; and his native city, land, friend’ of 
strangers—— 


Which erst, standing by the shrine of the Hel- 
lenian sire, Endeis’ renowned sons, and the might 
of kingly Phocus,° prayed might be dwelt in by 


Pindar for his Ode; for though 
some people may imagine that mo- 
ney enough for an Ode, yet the 
same persons, I dare say, will 
think it too small a price for a 
statue of brass; especially if the 
conquerors in the Nemean games 
were, like those in the Olympic, 
obliged by law to have their sta- 
tues precisely of the same dimen- 
sions with themselves, which is 
most probable.” West’s Trans. of 
Pind. p. 394—395. Oxford, 1810; 
and Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 718. 8. 

Ὁ 10—11. ’᾽οπώρα, that season 
of the year which immediately fol- 
lows the dpa or ϑέρος, during 
which the weather is hottest; ac- 
cording to the division of the year 
into seven parts, Zap, ϑέρος, ὀπώρα, 
φϑινόπωρος, σπορητὸς, χειμὼν, φυ- 
ταλιά. The ὀπώρα was from the 


rising of the dog-star to that of are- 
turus ; Zap, from the aequinox to 
the rising of the pleiades; Sipoc, 
to the rising of the dog-star; ¢S:- 
γνόπωρος, from the rising of arctu- 
rus to the setting of the pleiades. 
᾽Οπώρα cannot, therefore, be trans- 
lated autumn, but rather dog- 
days. Pindar, Nem. v. 11; and 
Isth. ii. 8. uses it in a metaphorical 
sense for youth, pubertas. This 
same word signifies also fruits of 
every kind, but more particularly 
that of trees. Schneider’s Gr. and 
Germ. Lex. ii. 193. 

The sense of the passage, di- 
vested of metaphor, is, that “ his 
“chin showed he had not yet 
“ reached the age which produces 
“ beard.” 

ς 20, sqq. The poet alludes to 
the ancient history of Aegina. Aea- 


Ep. 1.23. 
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valiant men and famed for ships, and.together they 
stretched their hands heayven-ward—— 


Phocus, I say, a goddess’ son, whom on the 
ocean strand Psamatheia‘ brought forth 
I dread ἰο tell of the mighty deed wrought not in 


_ justice: how they left the glorious isle, aad. what 


avenging god drove forth the valiant heroes——.° 


cus, king of that island, had three 


sons; Phocus, by Psamatheia; Pe- 
leus and Telamon by Endeis his 
lawful spouse, daughter of Chiron. 
Peleus and Telamon having mur- 
déred their brother Phocus, in the 
Pentathlon, were obliged to fiee 
from their native land ; the former 
to Phthia, in Thessaly, the latter 
to Salamis. After Acacus’ death, 
Aegina, being left without a king, 
was. taken possession of by a cer- 
tain Triacon, or, according to Pau- 


sanias, Daiphontes, a descendant 
of Hercules: this conqueror was 
accompanied by a band of Argives, 
who at that time were Heraclidae, 
or Dorians, and introduced their 
manners and language in the is- 
land: hence Ol. viii. 89—40, the | 
poet represents that country as 
ruled by a Dorian race after Aea- 
cus. 

The following is a table of Aea- 
cus’ posterity. 


Aeacus 
. Peleus . Telamon Phocus 
ti rn murdered by his brethers 
who conquered Troy under 
Hercules 
Achilles Ajax Panopeus 
ΔΝ -..Ἔ ;.... . 


Pyrrhus 


_. See Schmid. Olympionn. 223. 
Gedike, Pindars ΟἹ. Siegshymnen, 
$5. I much regret having, by an 
oversight, omitted to add the above 
observations to the notes on the 
eighth Olympian: for this and the 
other, I fear numerous, defects in 


.........,.-- 
both killed in the Trajan war 


 Epeus 
builder of the Tre. horse. 

my performance, I crave the rea- 
der’s indulgence. . 

d 23. Psamatheia was a a-daugh- 
ter of Nereus. 

e 28—-29. Telamon and Peleus, 
who had murdered Phocus.. 
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[ will patrse-——net behoveful, indeed, is all pure 
truth, with face unveiled: but. to be silent is oft- 
times the wisest counsel of men ἷ 


But if miné it be to exalt bliss, or the strength Sra. 2.34. 
of hands, or iron war, though a long spring be 
thence marked to me; I possess limber fleetness 


in my knees——even beyond the sea do the eagles 
soar 


Propitious to these® also sang in Pelion the 
fairest choir of the Muses: and amid them Apollo, 
striking with golden. quill the seven-tongued lyre, 
led the various moods, First then, by Jove be- Αντ. 3.46. 
gioning," they sang honoured Thetis and Peleus : 
how too fair Cretheis Hippolyte.sought by -fraud 
to compass him, having with varied wiles de- 
‘ceived the. consort of her bed, warden of the 
Magnetians; and she invented a false feigned 


Semper a quel ver ch’ ha faccia 


hoc cedat. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
‘i. 478. See Pyth. iii. 160, sqq. 


di menzogna 
De’ l’uom chiuder le labbra 
quant’ei puote, 
Pero che senza colpa fa ver- 
gogna ; 
Ma qui, &c. 
Daate Inferno, Canto xvi. 124— 
126. The same idea is expressed 
by Ariosto at the beginning of 
Canto vi..of his: Furioso.: 
g¢ 40. The poet enters upon a 
description of Peleus’ and Thetis’ 
nuptials ; he uses the plural num- 
ber, cum in honorem totius gentis 


h 46, sqq. The song of the 
Muses at Thetis’ wedding: after 
invoking Jove, they take for theme 
the deeds: of Peleus. In the 
notes to third Nemean the ad- 


‘ventures ofthis hero with Hippo- 


lyte, the impure wife of Acastus, 
king of the Magneti, and his sub- 
sequent pursuit of Thetis, the 
daughter of Nereus, have been so 
fully explained, that any. further 
observations on the subject would 
be supervacaneous; 


‘ 


Ep. 2. 56. 


Str. 3. 66. 


Ant. 3.78. 
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tale; how indeed that hero had attempted jher in 
Acastus’ couch of nuptial love : but ’twas not so; 
for oft with her whole soul insidiously pessuading 
she had entreated him ; but the rash speech irri- 
tated his soul; and: straight, dreading: the wrath 
of Xenius, the father, he refused the bride.: . And 
Jove, gatherer of clouds, sovereign: of the immor- 
tals, knew all, and.from heaven nodded, and: pro- 
mised that in brief time he would make a. wife.to 
him one of the ocean daughters of Nereus, bearers 
of :the. golden distaff, ‘first havieg thereto per- 
suaded Neptune his future kin :———whio oft from 
Aegae’ hies to the-noble. Dorian Isthmus ; whese 
gladsome throngs greet him, a god, with the 
sound of the reed, aad contend | in. ‘the ἤν 
steength of limb. © a 

7 Native worth decides ‘in all deeds: hence, Ὁ 
Euthymenes, in Aegina reclining. on the bosom 
of the goddess, Victory, thou hast attained the 
varied ‘bymas ; ; and. now, of a truth,« following 


i 68,——Alyai δὲ γῆσος. ἐστι 


πρὺς τῇ Εὐβοίᾳ, καὶ ἀπὸ ταύτης τὰ. 


πέλαγος Αἰγαῖον προσαγορεύεται. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 718. 
name of this sea has offered a fruit- 
fal subject for the whimseys of an. 
cient and moderna etymologista: 


some derive it from Aegeus, the 


father of Theseus, some from Αἴγες, 
goats, the name the Greeks gave 
to the white waves, which the 
English sailors term sheep’s heads. 


. The 


Pliny derives it from ATE, a rock 
between Tenos and Chios: others 
follow the sentiment of the scho- 
liast above quoted. 

The modern name, Archipelago, 
is, according to M. d’Anville, a 
corruption of Egio Pelago. Lar 
cher, Trad. d’Hérod. vii. 187. 

k 78—80. Heyne’s proposed 
reading, according to which the 
above translation was made, is 
ἦτοι, peraivac re καὶ νῦν ἐὸν μά- 
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his mother’s brother, Pytheas, ennobles his glori- 

ous cognate race. Nemea favours him,’ so too the 

festive month of bis native land, which Apollo 
cherishes, At home he conquers all comers of 

his age, so again by Nisus’ tomb, in the beauteous 

dell I rejoice that the whole city pursues 

noble deeds. Know ; thou hast through Menan- Er. 2 89. 
der™ tasted of the sweet meéd of toils : and meet 

is it that from Athens should proceed the trainer 

of Athlets. 


If thou approach Themistius," to sing of him, 
fear not, my soul: give sound, and up to the top- 
mast yard haul the sail: proclaim him a boxer, 
say that conquering in Epidaurus he bore off the 
double glory of the Pancratium: and through the 
fair Graces carried to Aeacus’ portal the bloom- 
ing flowers, his wreaths. 


rpw ἀγάλλει κλεινὸν ὁμόσπορον ber. Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii. 376. 
ἔϑνος Πυϑέας. Hermann reads, 1. 81. ἄρηρεν, i. e. προσήρμοσται 
ἦτοι μεταΐξαντα καὶ νῦν τεὸς μά. αὐτῷ πρὸς τὸ νικαν dei. Hey. 
τρως ἀγάλλει κείνου ὁμόσπορον ἔϑ. Pind. Carmm. ii. 7320. 8. 

νος, Πυϑέα. Laetatur avunculus πὶ 87. Menander, the ἀλείπτης, 
tuus, Pythea, cognatum sibi genus or anointer of Pytheas. 

nunc eodem pervenisse. μεταίΐξαντα ἢ 91. Themistius, the con- 
for μεταΐξαν, an enallage of num- queror’s uncle; see Isth. vi. 


. THE SIXTH 


NEMEAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO ALCIMIDAS OF AEGINA, 


Conqueror in the Wrestling Match among Boys. 


ARGUMENT. 


Men and gods are of kindred race, proved by the conqueror 
Alcimidas, 1—15. He emulates his grandsire, Praxida- 
mas, 15—29. The family of the conqueror is compared 
to a field which alternately bears harvest and lies fallow, 
29—52. The victories of the Bassidae are celebrated, 
52—74, The heroes of Aegina furnish ample matter for 
praise, 74—92. Pindar returms to the conqueror and men- 
tions Alcimidas’ having won the twenty-fifth victory of 
those of his family: towards the end he makes honourable 
mention of the trainer Melesias. 


Str. 1. 


Ant... 14. 


NEMEANS 
ODE VI. 
TO ALCIMIDAS OF AEGINA, 


Conqueror in the Wrestling Match among Boys. 


ONE‘ is the race of men and of gods; from the 
same mother springing-we-both breathe ; but na- 
ture wholly different sunders us: thus this” 1s 
nought ; whereas brazen heaven remains ever a 
seat unshaken : ne’ertheless somewhat are we 
likened to the immortals, whether in mighty soul 
or frame ; although neither by night nor by day 


knowing the bourne fate has marked, to which we 
shall run. | 


‘ 
t 


- 'This* e’en now Alcimidas too proves, so that all 


“a The kindred to which’ the 
poet alludes is of high origin. The 


Earth brought forth Heaven, (Hes. 


Theog. 126.) whence proceeded 
Saturn, who begot Jove, from 
whom sprung the other gods. 
Earth likewise produced Iapetus, 
the father of Epimetheus and Pro- 


metheus ; the latter of whom con- 
necting himself with Pandora, be- 
got human kind. Schmid. Ne- 
meonn. 128. See also Heyne’s 
learned note, 10, p. 486, vol. i. 

b 5. i. 6. The race of men. 

c 14—15. Construction: καί νυν 


᾿Αλκιμίδας τεκμαίρει (ὥστε τινὰ) 
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may see the kindred. Like‘ to the fruitful tilth, 

which alternating now yields to men from its ex- 

panse yearly life, anon, pausing recruits its vigour ; 

so from Nemea’s lovely games came the youth of 

the list, who through Jove’s grace pursuing this 
course, appears now in the wrestling art no luck- 

less hunter, directing his foot on the steps of Er. 1.27. 
Praxidamas, of the same blood, his father’s father. 


For he, Olympic victor, first among the Aea- 
cidae, crowned with the wreath from Alpheus, 
five times too on the Isthmus, and in Nemea 
thrice, suppressed the oblivion of Socleides ; who Srr. 2.38. 
was first of the sons of Agesimachus. Since these 
three victors,° that tasted of the toils, have 
reached to the pitch of glory: none other house . 
in cach corner of Hellas‘ has the boxing contest 


idety τὸ συγγενὲς (i.e. σαφὲς εἶναι 
ποιεῖ τὸ πρὸς τοὺς ϑεοὺς ἡμῖν διὰ 
τὴν εὐφυΐαν συγγενές.) 

ἃ 16--20. The drift of the com- 
parison seems to be this: Alcimi- 
das had conquered ; his father did 
not present himself at the contest ; 
but his grandfather, Praxidamas, 
fought and conquered: of this lat- 
ter, the father Socleides‘had never 
been crowned ; but his grandsire, 
Agesimachus had more than once 
gained the prize. Our conqueror’s 
family, having in alternate genera- 
tions reposed and conquered, is 
not unaptly compared to an arable 
field, which one year lies fallow, 
but the following bears a copious 
harvest. 


e 38. Alcimidas, Praxidamas, 
and Agesimachus, according to the 
interpretation of Schmidius ; which, 
I believe, most scholars regard as 
correct. © 

f 44. μυχῷ Ἑλλάδος, may have, 
according to the Scholiast, two 
meanings : it signifies the isthmus 
of Corinth, as that town, he says, 
may be called μυχὸς τῆς Πελοπον- 
νήσου; so Homer, mentioning it 
by its ancient name, Ephyra, sings 
(Il. ξ΄. 152.) "Ἔστι πόλις ‘Eton 
μυχῷ ἼΑργεος ἱπποβότοιο" other- 
wise the two words, on which this 
observation is written, may be 
taken for ἐν ἑκάστῳ μυχῷ τῆς ‘E)- 
λάδος, i. 6. ἐν ταῖς Ελλαδικαῖς πό- 
λεσιν. Hey. Pind, Carmm. ii. 726. 8. 


Ant.2.51. 


Ep. 2. 64. 
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proved, under god’s favour, the holder of more 
crowns————. | 


Speaking * great things I hope to hit the mark, 
thus heaving from the bow.—Level straight, O 
Muse, towards that house the ennobling gale of 
verse: for of the men gone by, bards and histo- 
rians have extolled their noble works. Nor are 
such scant among the Bassidae: that ancient race 
freighting® their own eulogies, can, to them that 
cultivate the Pierian muses, minister much song, 
through their noble exploits, 


For of yore, in godly Pytho, his hands bound 
with the caestus, he of the blood' of this family 
prevailed, Callias, dear to the scions of Latona, 
bearer of the golden distaff, and by Castalia he 
shone at eve in the choir of the graces: him too 
the unwearied ocean’s bridge honoured at Nep- 
tune’s fane in the Amphictyon’s triennial sacrifice 
of bulls: him also of yore the hon’s wreath 


g 45—50. Translated after i 59—64. Hermann observes, 


Heyne’s reading. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. i. 490. note 45. 

h 65. Translated by Koppe, 
“ praebentes ;” to which is ap- 
pended the following note: vave- 
τολεῖν non magis emphatica vox 
quam ἐπιχορῃγεῖν. The sense, 
says Heyne, is, that this family 
from its own members furnishes 
ample matter of praise. Hey. 
Pind. Camm. ii, 110; and i. 492. 


that the reading appears to have 
been much vitiated by the blun- 
ders of copyists, or the corrections 
of grammarians: he conjectures, 
ἀπὸ rabrac——aipars warpag—— 
χρυσοπλοκάμου ποτὲ Καλλίας ἁδὼν 
ἔρνεσι Λατοῦς. These scions 
of Latona are evidently Apollo 
and Dian. Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii. 
378. Hermm. Nott. 
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decked, conqueror beneath Phlius’ most aged, 
shady mountains. 


- 


From all sides wide are the paths for verse ὅτε. 8. 16. 
wherewith to adorn this illustrious isle; since to 
them the Aeacidae gave this exalted lot, them- 
selves eviucing mighty virtues. Far o’er the land 
and athwart the sea flies their name; e’en to the 
Aethiopians did it reach, when Memnon returned 
not ; and on them fell heavy war what time, from 
his chariot alighting to earth, Achilles with the 


point of his impetuous spear slew the son of bril- 
liant Aurora . 


AntT.3. 88. 


E’en the bards of old found this the highway 
of praise; and them I follow, e’en I that seek to 
exalt Aegina’s heroes: but of the waves, that which 
eddies* on the ship’s rudder is said ever mostly to 
shake the soul of each seaman ; still willing have 
I, bearing on my back the double burthen,' come 


k 94—97. The poet was about pressed, occurs in Ol. i. 160, sqq. 


to launch into praise of the Aea- 
cidae; but recalls himself to the 
immediate subject of this Ode, to 
wit, the glory of Alcimidas and his 
family : this Pindar introduces by 
observing, that the skilful pilot re- 
gards not so much the distant 
swell, as the waves which eddy 
around the rudder of his bark ; 
that is to say, all attend, or should 
attend more especially to that 
which is immediately before them. 
The same idea, differently ex- 


at least according to the interpre- 
tation selected in this work: See 
p- 8, and note (z). In nautical 
language, of πόδες, signify either 
the rudders or the sheets. Soph. 
Antig. πόδα τείνας, having hauled 
the sheet tought. 

1 98—99. The double task of 
praising Alcimidas and his family ; 
or, according to the Scholiast, of 
praising Alcimidas and his ἀλειπ- 
της, Milesias. 
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a herald, proclaiming this the five and twentieth 
glory of the Bassidae, won from the lists. which 
men call sacred: a glory which Alcimidas hath 
yielded to the renowned race. Two of Olym- 
pia’s wreaths did the cast lot snatch from thee, 
O youth, from thee too, O Timidas,” fast by Sa- 


turn’s temple. 


I could speak also of Milesias, in swiftness equal 
to the dolphin, darting through the sea; him the 
guide of hands and of strength. 


πὶ 104—108. Κλᾶρος προπετῆς" 
Quid proprie, nescimus, quia acta 
illorum temporum non tenemus, 
praesertim in singulorum causa: 
Talia in his Odis plura, sicuti in 
Comoedia, et Poématibus, quae 


tempori accommodata sunt et pri- 


vatos tangunt: In dubio et hic et 
alibi Interpretes antiquos sequi 
possumus ; si non ineptiunt palam, 
ut saepe faciunt. Pauw Nott. in 
Pind. 296. That the Scholiast on 
this passage is rather tneptus Heyne 
proves evidently ; this editor ex- 
plains from conjecture as follows: 

In these matches the combatants 
were paired by lot successively 
until two only remained, the con- 
queror of whom bore off the prize, 
(a practice still observed in the 


f 
‘ 


game of single-stick in this coun- 
try;) it was, therefore, of some 
consequence that the boxers should 
be somewhat equally matched ; 
since if one fighter was opposed to 


another more strong, more skilful, 


or longer in the reach, he was ob- 
liged at the very onset to quit the 
field: this, it appears, had hap- 
pened both to Alcimidas and Timi- 
das, (the reason for introducing 
whose name is not determined,) 
and caused the poet’s observa- | 
tions on Κλῆρος προπετής. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. i. 496, sq. 

The translation is according to 
the reading, Tiida in the vocative 
for Τιμίδαν, 1. 106. Hey. Pind, 
Carmm. i. 497. V. LU, 


THE SEVENTH 


NEMEAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO SOGENES OF AEGINA, 


A BOY, 


Conqueror in the Pentathlos. 


ARGUMENT. 


Sogenes at his birth was destined for the pentathlos; and 
now by his victory deserves the reward of song, 1—16. 
Whereby the deed obtains celebrity greater sometimes 
than itself, exemplified by Ulysses, 16—48. By song the 
name of Neoptolemus, one of the Aeacidae, is glorified ; 
to the fate of which hero he digresses, 48—78. Then he 
returns to Aegina, Theario, the conqueror’s father, and 
Sogenes himself, 78—117. The poet offers prayers to 
Jove, president of the Nemean games, and his sons, Her- 
cules and Aeacus, for the victorious boys, and towards the 
end returns to Neoptolemus, and deprecates as impious 
the narrative of his death. 


[Date of the victory, according to Corsini, Olymp. 79, 2. A.C. 463.) 


Str. 1. 


NEMEANS. 


ODE VII. 


TO SOGENES 


OF AEGINA, 


A BOY, 


Conqueror in the Pentathlos. 


LUCINA, assessor of the deep-perpending 
Fates, daughter of Juno, great in might, pro- 


ducer of children, list ! 


Without thee, viewing 


neither day nor black night, we attain not to thy 
sister Hebe, of the splendent limbs. 


We aspire not all to the same; and variously 
dost thou depress* the various scale of fate ; by 


a 8. elpyecc, according to Heyne, 
Ex addendis. Pind. Carmm. i. 
500, V. L.. Hermann, who is of 
opinion that Zvyé¢ cannot admit 
the. signification of scale, adopts 
the reading proposed by Schmi- 
dius, εἴργει δὲ πότμῳ ζυγένϑ᾽ ἕτε- 
ρον ἕτερα" i.e. alia alium fato suo 
copulatum et quasi affixum arcent 
vel prohtbent. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 


i. 380. Herm. Nott. Schmid. Ne- 
meonn. 155. Hermann, indeed, 
denies that Pindar ever uses the 
Doric genitive in w for ov, and 
contends that the dative in @ must 
be read instead thereof in the 
places where, according to most 
editions, it now exists. See his 
Diss. de Dial. Pind. p. 11. 
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thee too Sogenes, Theario’s son, for his worth 
adjudged glorious among the pentathlets, is sung. 


For he dwells in the land of the warlike Aeacidae, Ant.1.13. 


friend of song: much too do his countrymen love 
to essay their souls in the combats of the list. 


If any succeed in his works, sweet is the theme 
he yields to the Muses’ stream: for mighty 
deeds” reft of hymns, remain in deep darkness ; 
and we know that in one way alone can the mir- 
ror be held to noble exploits, when, by favour of 
Mnemosyne, the fair-braided, a hero gains in re- 


nowned strains of versc the meed of toils. 
the wise long foreknow the coming gale,‘ nor Er. 1.25. 
through gain do they neglect. 
advance alike to the tomb of death. 


b 18—23. Paraphrase: Deeds 
unsung remain enveloped with the 
darkness of oblivion; but in the 
strains of the bard they remain vi- 
sible, reflected asin a mirror. The 
-wise, therefore, will ever seek the 
poet's favour, to transmit their ex- 
ploits to distant ages, nor delay 
through avarice to obtain this ne- 
cessary concomitant to their joy, 
until life be extinct; no! they 
foresee the approach of death as 
the skilful sailor does the coming 
gale; if favourable, he heaves an- 
chor and sets sail, nor delays for 
any petty lucre his departure, till 
haply the wind veer or sink. 

c 25. τριταῖον, the definite for 
the indefinite, according to Heyne. 
Tourlet explains thus: Dans lidée 
sublime du poéte, le voyage de la 


But 


Rich and poor 


vie, comparée ἃ une navigation, (et 
cette comparaison lui est trés-fami- 
ligre,) se divise en trois tems; ἴθ. 
passé, le présent et l’avenir; c’est 
ce dernier tems que homme doit 
avoir en vue; c’est A sa renommée 
qu'il doit pourvoir, s’il veut sur- 
vivre ἃ ses dépouilles mortelles : 
les vents accompagnent notre na- 
vigdtion ; le premier a soufflé sur 
le passé ; le second souffle sur le 
présent ; le troisitme doit souffler 
sur l’avenir; et notre prévoyance 
peut s’en servir pour nous assurer 
une vie éternelle dans la mémoire 
des hommes. Tourlet Trad. de 
Pind. ii. 137. This explanation 
may, perhaps, be regarded as a 
fair specimen of what the Latins 
call, nodum in scirpo quaerere. Ὁ 
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I hold‘ that, through sweet-singing Homer, the 
tale of Ulysses is yreater than what he endured ; 


Srr. 2.82. since, by high-soaring skill, somewhat of hallowed 


attends his fictions: and poesy, by fables estranging, 
deceives ; for the greatest portion of men possess 


a heart blind ; 


since, were it granted they should 


know the truth that regards: themselves, valiant 
Ajax had not, when enraged for the sake ot 
the armour, thrust the dire sword into his 


breast : 


_Ajax, whom, boldest in battle, save Achilles, 
the gales of the fair-blowing west transported, 
aboard the rapid barks, to Ilium’s town, thence to 


bring the spouse of ruddy Menelaus. 


-Hades’® common wave, I say, rolls on and 
attains the high and the low: but of deceased 


ἃ 29. The poet now quits for a 
moment the subject, whieh he has 
just touched, (namely, that death 
is common to all,) and which he 
resumes at 1, 44. Having men- 
tioned the immortality the Muse 
confers, he digresses in lyric spirit 
to the poems of Homer, which lead 
him to hint at Ajax’s death, who 
slew himself through anger, the 
Grecians having given the arms of 
Achilles to Ulysses rather than to 
him. . 

e 44. The poet returns to the idea 
he mentioned, |. 27. Construction: 
Kip’ ᾿Αἰδα κοινὸν ἔρχεται καὶ é- 


νέπεσε (for ἐμπίπτει εἰς, falls on) 


ἀδόκητον καὶ δοκέοντα (the obscure 


and the illustrious, or, according to 
the Scholiast, him that expects nof, 
and him that expects) τιμὰ δὲ yive- 
ται τῶν Bog ϑοῶν (those vehement 
in battle). τεϑνηκότων ὧν ϑεὸς (i. 6. 
ἡ ϑεὸς, the Muse) ἁβρὸν αὔξει λό- 
γον. This assertion is presently 


‘exemplified by the example of 


Neoptolemus, whose fame, through 
the’ poet’s’ genius, survives. The 
reader will bear in mind likewise 
that Neoptolemus was of the race 
of the Aeacidae, who founded 
Aegina, | 
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heroes the honour abides, whose sweet fame the 
Muse does cherish. 


Thus, of a truth, Neoptolemus came to the 
navel of the earth with the broad dells, and there 
he in the Pythian fields lies, after sacking Priam’s 
eity ;—against which also toiled the Greeks.—— 
Sailing back, he strayed from Scyros: and wan- 


dering, they reached to Ephyra; next awhile. he Er. 2.54. 


ruled Molossia ;—but his race ever bore that ho- 
nour—then he sped to the god, from Troy bring- 
ing a rich offering first of the spoils: there in 
battle over the holocausts, a man slew him, re- 
sisting, with the falchion. 


At the deed the Delphian hosts grieved much: srz.3.6s. 


but he had paid the debt of fate; for ’twas meet, 
that, within the ancient grove, one of the kingly 
Aeacidae should thenceforth remain fast by the 
gods’ well-built fane ; and there dwell, a just and 
renowned beholder of the heroes’ sacrificial pomp. 
That the deed‘ was just, few (Jit. three) words will 


f 68—-71. A passage that pre- 
sents no small difficulties: the 
obscurity lies principally in the 
τρία ἔπεα. The Scholiast seems 


buried there. 3rd. It was neces- 
sary, a hero should be constantly 
present at the sacrifices there offer- 
ed in honour of heroes: λέγεται 


to insinuate that the poet would 
thereby point out the three reasons, 


wherefore it was right Neoptole- - 


mus should perish at Delphi: Ist. 
Such was the decree of fate. 2nd. 
It suited the dignity of the place, 
that one of the Aeacidae should be 


yap, ὅτι μετὰ τὸ ϑῦσαι ἐναγισμοὺς 
ἐπέσπενδον. 

The explanation of Heyne, who 
places a point after εὐώνυμον,].70, 
is, I think, the same as that I have 
followed in my translation ; ac- 
cording to which the zpia ἔπεα re- 


ANT. 8:75. 
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suffice to prove—a true witness now. presides o’er 
the contests. | 


I have boldness to declare: that through the 
brilliant virtues of thine and Jove’s progeny, O 
Aegina, the highway of praise is opened from thy 
race: yet in all deeds sweet is moderation; e’en 
honey and Venus’ dulcet flowers have the power 
to choy. 


By nature we differ each, in life allotted the 
ove this, the other that: but that one and the 
same should bear off universal bliss is impesstble : 
nor can I tell unto whom Fate has granted for a 


while such the extreme of happiness. 


fer to what is mentioned in the 
line immediately following. Pauw 
is of the same epinion. Pauw 
Nott. in Pind. 308. Paraphrase: 
“ Although the Delphians felt great 
“ sorrow at the death of Neoptole- 
“4 mus, that hero did no more than 
“fulfil his fated destiny; for it 
“ὁ was decreed that one of the Aea- 
“ cidae should be entombed within 
“the sacred grove, and there be 
“‘ sacrificed unto as a hero. That 
“ the deed was right, three words 
“ will clearly prove—Neoptolemus 
“is now witness to the games ce- 
“ lebrated in his honour near his 
“ sepulchre.” 

Hermann adopts a punctuation 
different from Heyne’s: ἐχρῆν δέ 
Tw’ ἔνδον ἄλφει παλεμτάτῳ.-------- 


Αἰακιδᾶν κρεόντων τὸ λοιπὸν ἔμμε- 
γναι-----Θεοῦ παρ’ εὐτειχέα δόμον, 
Ἡρωΐαις δὲ πομπαῖς------Θεμί- 
σκοπον οἰκεῖν ἐόντα πολυϑύτοις 
ἙΕὐώνυμον ἐς δίκαν.------ τρία ἔπεα 
διαρκέσει. Ex Aeacidis aliquem, 
inquit, in supplicationibus praesi- 
dem sanctorum sollemnium esse 
oportebat. Quas inde laudes Ne- 
optolemo atque Aeacidis ducere 
possit, eas se tribus verbis com- 
preheasurum dicit: veracem enim 
testem certaminibus pracesse Ne- 


optolemum. Eoque etiam spec- 


tant, quae sequuntur, in quibus 
arduum sibi esse dicit, justas Aea- 
cidarum generi laudes tribuere. 
Id est enim ὁδὸς κυρία λόγων. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii. 383. Merm. 
Nott. 
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To thee, Theario,£ Fate hath yielded meetness 


of bliss befitting to thy estate: nor does wisdom Er. 3. 87. 
of soul contemn thee, dearer of noble deeds. 


I am a stranger,” keeping far removed dark 
scandal: like to the water stream, shedding true 
glory on my friend, will I pratse thee ; and to the 


good such reward is due. 


Were he present,’ the Achaean man that dwells 5:κ. 4. 94. 


g 79-—-84. The poet now pro- 
ceeds to sing the happiness of 
Theario, the conqueror’s father, 
famed apparently for his gymnastic 
skill and his wisdom: this is pre- 
eeded, according to Pindar’s cus- 
tom, by a moral observation of most 
wholesome tendency, inculcating 
content. 

h 89—93. Paraphrase: “ Thy 
“ citizens, O Theario, through envy 
“ may disparage thy merit; but I, 
“a stranger, untainted with scan- 
“4 dal, will offer thee my praise, 
““ and, like the stream which dif- 
“ fuses fertility on the land, shed 
“< glory on my friend: and, indeed, 
“ such is due to all good men.” ᾿᾿ 

i 94—102. Pindar has before 
mentioned his abhorrence of scan- 
alal; following up the same idea, 
he now observes, that neither his 
own countsymer, nor the inhabit- 
amts of Aegina, nor even the dis- 
tant nations, can accuse him of 
calumny, or wishing to disparage 
the praise due to any. This is 
expressed in a manner more than 
usually ehacure. The inhabitant 


of the Ionian shores (i. e. distant) 
were he present, would not blame 
me: to those of Aegina I am bound 
by the ties of hospitality; ’twere 
therefore absurd to suspect me of 
defaming them: as to my own 
countrymen, among whom I can 
look each in the face, I appeal to 
all who know me whether I speak 
truth. Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 512. 

According to the Scholiast, and 
those that follow him, these sen- 
tences are introduced by the poet 
to deprecate all idea of blasphemy 
towards Neoptolemus. It was said 
that Pindar, in one of his composi- 
tions, was supposed to have in- 
sulted the memory of Neoptolemus, 
representing him as slain, ἀμφιπό- 
λοισε μαρνάμενον ----μοιρίαν περὶ 
τιμάν' the Epizotae (who were 
called Achaei, as descending from 
the Achaei or Thessalians, who 
Inigrated, under Neoptolemus, to 
Epirus) taking this as an insinua- 
tion that their patriarch met his 
death in sacrilegiously attempting 
to violate the temple of Apollo, 
made grievous complaints. The 


Ant. 4. 
106. 


tongue) 
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beyond the Ionian sea would not blame me: to the 
natives of Aegina I am bound by the rites of 
hospitality; and among my own countrymen, I 
look on all with eye unabashed, o’erstepping 
never the proper bounds, from my foot removing 
all violence:—(may the remaining span of life 
come happy to me :)—he that knows me can de- 
clare whether I approach.song, to utter slanderous 
tattle. 


Thou, Sogenes, by tribe from Euxenus descend- 
ed,—(I swear not to heaving beyond the bound, 
to brandish, like the brass-barbed javelin, the rapid 
thou who from the wrestle didst, ere 
thy limbs were scorched by the burning sun, res- 
cue thy neck and vigour unsoiled with sweat: 
(were it toil, yet greater were the sweets that suc- 
ceeded)———do thou, I say, bear with me,* if in- 
mood somewhat lofty I blazon the glory of thee 


poet, therefore, now defends him- 
self from the imputation: “ Were 
“the inhabitant of Epirus himself 
“ here,” says he, “ he would not 
“blame me: for I am joined to 
“ him by the ties of hospitality, as 
“are all the Thebans to those of 
“ Thessaly, descendants of the Ae- 
“ acidae. It is not, then, likely I 
“ὁ should defame their founder Ne- 
“optolemus.” To this he adds 
another proof, namely, the candour 
of his mind ; which is demonstrated 
by the testimony of his country- 
men. See Hey, Pind. Carmm. ii, 


743, sq. S.; and iii. 46. Fragmm. 
ex Prosodd. and Bened. Div. 
περ.. 583. 

k 110—112. See Heyne’s pro- 
posed punctuation. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. i. 618. Nott. and in V. L. 
ex schedis. Pauw’s explanation 
appears, perhaps, more satisfactory. 
Me relinque mihi si in laudando fue- 
rim nimius: Ea res mea est, non 
tua: ἀνέκραγον χάριν cohaeret οὐ 
τραχὺς εἰμι καταϑέμεν : In solvende 
quod debeo, non sum asper, sed be- 
nignus, et potius plus tribuo quam 
minus. Pauw Nott, in Pind. 305. 
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conqueror; 1 am not sparing when I deal the 
praise that is due. 


To twine crowns is easy —Await—The Muse, 
of a truth, binds for thee ‘gold with white ivory, 
and the sweet flower’ culled beneath the ocean 
dew. 


Reminded of Jove, when thou singest of Nemea, Ep.4.118. 
gently, my soul, raise the famed sound of hymns: 
on this land it behoves with godly voice ‘to exalt 
the sovereign: of the gods ; for he, men say, begat 
Aeacus, ruler of your™ fair-named country, and of 
thee, O Hercules, the benevolent friend and bro- 
ther. 


If man from man derives benefit ;" what shall sre. δ. 
we say is to the neighbour a neighbour with soul ἴω 
unshaken attached? A joy more precious than 
all—and when a god is such.__— 


Near thee, O Hercules, who didst quell the 
giants, Sogenes, cherishing a soul affectionate to 
his sire, must in happiness. dwell on the hallowed 
wealthy path of his ancestors: since like as in the Ayr. δ. 
four-horse yokes of the car, he holds a house, on” 
either hand, between en thy temples. | 


1 416. 1. 6. . Coral. : tt appears, stood between two tem- 
m 125. tug. ᾿ ples of Hercules. γεύεται, i.. δ. 
n 127. The poet now prepares ἀπολαΐύει. 

his return to Sogenes, whose house, | 
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Blessed hero, thee it befits to supplicate ἐπ 

Sogenes’ favour Juno and her spouse, and the 
blue-eyed maiden: thou too hast power oft to 

yield to mortals a remedy ’gainst difficulties insur- 
mountable: would that in the youth and brilliant 
decline of these, thou mayst interweave a life of 
Er.5.149. lasting vigour, and replete with bliss; may the 
sons of their sons ever hold this their present 

glory, and wiz hereafter yet greater. 


Ne’er will my heart° brook that I rend the me- 
mory of Neoptolemus, with wicked words ; to re- 
peat this thrice or four times were needless ; so to 
his sons the vain chatterer ever repeats—CO- 


RINTHUS son or JOVE. 


o 150—1655. Pindar, in a strain . 


of religious feeling, now deprecates 
all wish to slander the memory of 
Neoptolemus.’ Repeatedly to as- 
sert his piety would, says ‘he, be 
imitating the empty-headed chat- 
terer who repeats to his children 
the words Διὸς Κόρινϑορ" i. 6. 
υἱὸς Διός. Of these two last words 
various explanations have been 
given; that to which Hoyne gives 
the preference in his V. L. is: that 
the inhabitants of Megara having 
thrown off the yoke of Corinth, 
those of the latter place despatched 
to the rebels ambassadors, threat- 
ening them with the wrath of Co- 
rinthus, son of Jove. Whence the 
words passed into a proverb for 
any thing repeated to satiety. 


The reader will have observed 
in this Ode a considerable obscu- 
rity as to the connexion of the va- 
rious parts, a misfortune to be 
traced, perhaps, to our ignorance 
of certain events which operated 
on the poet’s mind previously, and 
during its composition: the beau- 
ties, however, are more-than suffi- 
cient to compensate this inconveni- 
ence, which, by the by, occurs in 
almost all authors of an early date, 
not excepting even those in our 
own tongue — fastidious indeed 
must he be who would refuse to 
enjoy the sublime passages of 
Shakspeare, because in most of his 
pieces are some allusions, the drift 
of which time has wrapt in the 
veil of oblivion. 


THE EIGHTH 


NEMEAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO DINIS, SON OF MEGAS, 
AN INHABITANT OF AEGINA, 


AND 


Conqueror in the Stadium. 
5 : ἢ 


> . ARGUMENT. 


The loves of the young are some happy, others ill-fated, 
1—9. Blessed were the loves of Aegina and Jove; whence 
was born Aeacus of famed courage, 9—21. Him the poet 
entreats for those of Aegina, and prays the same felicity 
as that of Cinyras, 21—31. He returns from his digres- 
sion, lest envy may make him her mark, 31—37. Envy 
caused the destruction of Ajax, whence he takes the op- 

- portunity of signalizing the power of fraud, 37—58. From 
such he declares himself far removed, 58—66, His desire 
ia to adorn worth with song, as he now does Dinis, his 
father'Megas, and his tribe. | 
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ODE VIII. 


TO DINIS, SON OF MEGAS, 


AN INHABITANT OF AEGINA, ' 


And Conqueror in the Stadium. 


HAIL honoured youth ; thou herald of Venus’ 
ambrosial loves; thou, who,-seated on the brows 
of maidens and of youths, dost nurse this with‘ 


a 4—5. ay’ ἀγκὰς χερσὶ, ἀγκὰς 
ἀνὰ χερσὶν, ἐν χερσίν. The passage 
seems to be borrowed from the 
nurse carrying the babe in her 


_arms. Hey. Piad. Carmm. i..621, 


84. 
_Schmidius’ explanation is: Lego 
ego ἀναγκὰς adverbialiter, ix ulnis, 
reddoque : atium mitibus manibus, 
i.e. moliiter, blande ulnis complex- 
ums gestat, cui scilicet honesta desi- 
deria indit: aliuse vero diversis,h.e. 
oby ἁμέροις ἀλλὰ σκληραῖς χερσίν. 
Schmid. Nemeonn. 186, ᾿ 
Benedict reads ἀνάγκας, from 
ἀνάγκη, in the sense: some thou 
earest in the tender hands of neces- 
sity, others ix her unpropitious hands. 
Pauw approves this last, and with 


his usual virulence against Schmi- 
dius, observes: ἀνάγκη est in om- 
ni amore, et ea ad amandum adi- 
guntur omnes ; sed ipsa illa ἀνάγ- 
xn duplex est: una dpepoc alter 
βιαιος: ἁμερος, ad amores probos 
ducit blande; Biawe ad amores 
improbos rapit violente: Nihil a- 
pertius aut convenientius: Apage 
igitur putidissimum illad Schmidii 
ἀναγκὰς quod ego nescio ubi ad- 
verbialiter invenerit. Ben. Πιν. 
wep. 592.. Pauw Nott. in Pind. 
800. In spite, however, of Pauw’s 
specious abuse, the reader. will ob- 
serve the poet is here speaking of 
two sorts of love, that which is. 
successfal, and that which is the 
contrary, and not of soft and vio- 
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gentle bands, that with rough !——sweet is it, 

when in each deed straying not from good suc- 

cess, man is able to enjoy propitious loves ; and Axr.1.10. 
such, wardens of Cypria’s boons, attended the 
nuptial bed of Jove and Aegina; and a son 
sprung forth, sovereign of Ocnona, in strength 

and in counsel excellent. 


Him many wished many times to see ; for un- 
called the flower of neighbouring heroes fain 
would obey the warrior’s majesty ; both they who 
in rugged Athens ruled the host; and they w who Er. 1. 19. 
dwelt in Sparta, sons of Pelops.—— 


. A suppliant for the friendly.land and these citi- 
zens, I touch the hallowed knees of Aeacus, bear- 
ing amid song a Lydian tiar, framed with daedal 
art, Nemean monument of Dinis’ double stadium 
and of his sire Megas.;—for ‘in truth most. lasting 
to men is the bliss planted under god’s favour : 
such of yore in Ocean Cyprus endowed with sza.2. 30. 
wealth Cinyras.” 


lent or impious amours; since he δ 30. See Pyth. ii. 27, p. 139, 
uses this as an introduction to the note (f.) The connexion of the 
leves of Jove and Aegina: the pa- ideas from 26 to $1, seems to be: 
raphrase, therefore, is: “To some “ Dinis and his father Megas had 
“thou grantest success, to others “ both ronquered in the foot-race ; 
“ disdain in their love ;” whichis “ a felicity so constant as to be en- 
expressed with true. lyric beauty, “ joyed both by father and son, 
youth being represented asa rough “could never be obtained, save at 
nurse to some, while others she at- “ the hands of the gods; such, here- 
tends with the tender. care of a “ tofore,was that of Cinyras.” The 
loving mother. poet was here about to introduce — 


4 
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Here I stop, zhough borne on rapid feet, breath- 
ing.ere I speak anght: for many times have many 


things been told of him : 


but findisg new things, 


to give them to the touchstone to be proved is a 
huge danger ; stich tales are food to the envious : 
envy, that reaches the good, but contends sot 


against the mean,—— 


This, too, encircling with the sword, des- 
troyed the son of Telamon.—Him that wants 
cloquenee, brave though he be in heart, oblivion 


surely depresses in the dire strife of words ; 


and 


the mightiest award is adjudged to cnaning fraud: 
for with the secret ballots the Greeks served 
Ulysses; and Ajax, reft of the golfen panoply, 


struggled with death. 


Yet far different were® the wounds those two 
henoes warring inflicted with the javelin, defence 
of men, on the warm bodies of their foes, now 
around Achilles fresh-slain, anon in the days of 


an episode respecting this king of 
Cyprus, but recalls himself, assert- 
ing the difficulty of adding novelty 
to things so well known to all as 
the history of Cinyras ; which even 
when achieved, leaves the author 
exposed to the shafts of calumny— 
calumny, which attacks only the 
noble and great. This leads him 
to mention the fate of Ajax, who, 
being thereby deprived of the arms 
of Achilles, put himself to death.— 
ἀμφικυλίσσαις, 1. 40, τοῦτο ἐκ τοῦ 


συμβεβηκότος ἀπὸ τῆς καταπτώσε. 
ὡς τῆς κατὰ ἀναίρεσίν φησιν" this 
word is used in allusion to what 
happened (i. 6. the sword circling 
the body) in his fall when he slew 
himself. Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 
754.8. . 

c 48-- 84, Despite of the award 
of the Greeks, Ajax, though less 
cunning and eloquent than Ulysses, 
was by much his superior in the 
field of war. 
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other toils, destructive to many. But e’en of old 
existed the hateful art of wily eloquence, associate 
of flattering tales, compasser of fraud, infamous 
worker of evil; a craft which depresses the bril- 
liaat, and. lifts up the putrid glory of the ob- 
SCULe.--——— : 


May such temper,* O Jove, ne’er be mine ; but sra.3.59. 
grant I may tread the pure paths of life, so dying 

I may not leave to my children disgraceful fame. 

Some yearn for gold, while others yearn for bound- 

less fields; but send, that ever pleasing to my 

countrymen, I may conceal my limbs beneath the 

dust, praising the praiseworthy ; but on the 

wicked scattering disgrace. 


Exalted by the wise and just among men, deeds Awr.s.6s. 
increase, 80 beneath the green dews the tree 
towers to the liquid sky various are the ad- 
vantages of friendly bards; chiefly in the toils of 
the contest : e’en joy has also need to gain belief 
in the eyes of the world 


O Megas, to bring back to earth thy soul were Ep. 3. 77. 
beyond my power ; and vain is the end of empty 
hopes ; but to rear to thy tribe the Chariadae,° the. 


ἃ 59—67. A more sublime effa- the inspired writers themselves. 
sion of a devout and honest mind e 79. Read Χαριάδαισι, not ya- 
can be found in no other pagan ριάδαις re. See Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
author ; it would hardly disgrace i. 550. V. L. 
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mighty pillar of the Muses, for the twice-two 
famed victories of thy feet is within my reach-——. 


I rejoice, imparting the praise fitting to thine 


exploit: and with song‘ 


all men make their toils 


to be void of pain. E’en of old too the hymn of 
praise existed ; nay, ere was the strife between 
Adrastus and the sons of Cadmus. 


f 88. sqq. ἐπ’ ἀοιδαῖς. In this 
passage ἐπὶ must be translated in 
ἃ very unusual, and (Hermann as- 
serts, unauthorized) signification, 
(for διὰ ἀοιδῶν.) Some editions 

read ἐπαοιδαῖς, spells, charms ; to 


which, by their effect, he compares 
hymns of gratulation, a term de- 
duced from the ancient medical 
art. See Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii 
387. Herm. Nott. 


THE NINTH 


NEMEAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO CHROMIUS OF AETNA, 


Conqueror in the Chartot Race, at the Pythian Games, 
which were celebrated at Sicyon. 


ARGUMENT. 


He proclaims Chromius conqueror in the Pythian games, 
held at Sicyon, and hence declares him worthy of praise, 
1—17. He then digresses to Adrastus, the founder of 
those games, 17—61. He offers prayers for the Aetneans, 
61—79. Chromius reckons among the brave of that 
people, '79—-103. Thence the poet returns to the victory, 
which he extols. 
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ODE IX. 


TO CHROMIUS OF AETNA, 


Conqueror in the Chariot: Race, at the Pythian Games, 
which were celebrated at Sicyon. | 


FRoM Apollo, from Sicyon* coming we will, ye 
Muses, to new founded Aetna Jead the jubilant 
procession ; to Aetna, where in Chromius’ happy 
mansion the opened gates are stormed by throngs 
of guests :—frame then the dulcet hymn of verse ; 
for ascending the victorious car it proclaims the 


ἃ 3. This and the two following 
Odes have no relation whatever to 
any victory won at Nemea. It ap- 
pears by the Scholiast, that they 
were formerly placed in a separate 
book from the other Nemeans: they 
were probably introduced here by 
some copyist, who wanted to fill 
up a voidin his manuscript: Heyne 
is of opinion they all three belong 
to the ἐγκώμια of Pindar; for, as 
the reader is probably fully aware, 
the genius of the lyric bard did 
not confine itself solely to the com- 


) 
position of odes in honour of dif- 
ferent conquerors, although time 
has spared but a few fragments of 
his other works, The victory here 
commemorated was won at Sicyon, 
in the Pythian games, founded by 
Adrastus, son of Talaus, when he 
sought refuge there, being driven 
from Argos, his country, by the re- 
bellious subjects. Hence the cho- 
ral procession is represented 88 
passing from Sicyon to Chromius’ 
house in Aetna. 
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tribute of grateful song to the mother’ and her 
two children, associate ralers of lofty Pytho. 


Among men is a saying——“ the deed nobly Dvop. 8. 
“achieved ne’er should be concealed by silence,” ‘ 
“cast to the ground; but* the godly laudatory 
* strain of verse befits lofty exploits .’ On- 
wards then, awake we the tuneful cithern and the 
flute to the glory of this prime of equestrian con- 
tests, which, to Phoebus, Adrastus dedicated, on 
Asopus’* stream 


This stream now named, mine be it to embel- 
lish the hero* with renowned honours ;—the hero Ὅσον. 8. 


5. 


Ὁ 8—12. The hymn is repre- 
sented ascending the car, to exalt 
Latona and her offspring, Diana 
and Apollo, the patrons of these 
games, A similar personification 
has already occured, QJ. iv. 19. 
p. 31, note (Ὁ). 

ς 16—17. Construction: dowd 
Seorecia ixiwy καύχας πρόσφορός 
ἐστιν. Benedict reads καύχαις, for 
deeds worthy of praise: Heyne ap- 
proves. 

ἃ 21. A river of Sicyonia. 

e 24. Adrastus, who fouaded 
the games. The poet having men- 
tioned: the Asopus, is led to insert 
an épisoge on Adrastus and the 
other sons of Talaus, who were 
Mecisteus, Hippomedon, Parthe- 
nopaeus, and Pronax. This Ta- 
laus was king of Argos; he was 
assassinated by Amphiaraus, who 
compelled the sons of him whose 


throne he had usurped to flee from 
their native land. Adrastus went 
to Sicyon, which was given him as 
an asylum by Polybus, sovereign 

of Corinth, whose daughter he | 
married : there’he founded games, 
called Pythian. Some time after 
Adrastus and his brothers were re- 
conciled to Amphiaraus, who, as 
a pledge of amity, received to wife 
Eriphyle, Adrastus’s sister. After 
which was undertaken the fatal ex- 
pedition of the seven. The Scho- 
liast explains nearly as follows : 
Proetus reigned over the whole 
of Argolis. His daughters having 


‘become mad, he sent for the seer, 


Melampus, who descended from 
Hellenus. The seer cured the 
daughters of Proetus, receiving for 
reward the two thirds of the king- 
dom. One of these parta Melam- 
pus kept for himself, and gave the 


Rr 


Ὅσο. 4. 
37. 
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viho, that time he there governed, ennobling by 
new festivals and by coritests of men in va- 
lour, and by ‘polished cars, exalted the city. 
For he escaped Amphiaraus, the bold in enter- 
prise, and the dire convulsion of his paternal 
home, fleeing from Argos: quelled. by sedi- 
tion, no more were the sons of Talaus rulers—— 
yet doth the good man arrest i Increasing enmity— 


‘these, as a faithful plédge, giving Eriphyle, sub- 


other to his brother Bias. Thus 
the kingdom was divided between 
the Melampodidae, the Biantidae, 
and the Proetidae. Melampus 
had for son Antiphates, who was 
the father of Oeccleus, and this 
latter of Amphiaraus. Bias was 
the father of Talaus, of whom A- 
drastus was the son. The de- 
scendants of Proetus were Mega- 
penthes, Hipponous, Capaneus, 
Sthenelus. A difference having 
arisen between Amphiaraus and 
Adrastus; Talaus was slain by 
Amphiaraus, and his son Adrastus 
compelled to fly. He sought re- 
fuge at Sicyon, whose king was at 
that time Polybus; this prince 
gaye him in marriage his daugh- 
ter, and at his death named him 
his successor, being without male 
issue. Adrastus being now a 
mighty prince, gave his sister Eri- 
phyle to Amphiaraus, his former 
enemy, and thus having at his com- 
mand the finest part of the north of 
the Peloponnesus, he was enabled 
to undertake the famous expedition 
against Thebes; from the dreadful 
carnage of which he alone of the 
chiefs escaped, having to thank 


his fleet courser Arion for his life. 
The above is taken in great part 
from the Scholiast : Larcher, in his 
Herodotus, avowedly translates 
the same ‘passage, but makes a 
strange mistake, which, had it been 
discovered by any of his critics, 
would probably have exposed the 
learned scholar to those charges 
of ignorance which are so rife 
among gentlemen of that generous 
fraternity : the Scholiast says, διαφ- 
ορὰ δὲ ἐγενήϑη τοῖς περὶ ᾿Αμφιά- 
paov καὶ “Adpasroy, ὥστε τὸν μὲν 
Ταλαὸν ὑπὸ ᾿Αμφιαράου ἀποϑανεῖν 
—the latter part of which is trans- 
lated “ Amphiaraiis fut tué par 
“ Talaiis”—and the subsequent 
words of the Scholiast, τὸν δὲ "Α- 
δραῦτον φυγεῖν εἰς Σικυῶνα, are 
rendered in the same strange man- 
her : “ Son fils Adraste fut obligé 
“de se sauver A cause de ce meur- 
“tre”— 80 far from Adrastus 
being obliged to fly from Argos on 
account of Talaus murdering Am- 
phiaraus, it was Talaus himself 
who was slain by Amphiaraus. 
—Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 762. S. 
Larcher, Trad. d’Hérod. iv. $01. 


See also Herod. Terps. c. 67. 


a 
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duer of her spouse,‘ wife to Oecleus’ son, grew the 
mightiest of the yellow-haired Greeks ; and of 
yore led to Thebes with the seven gates the host 
of men, on the path of unpropitious omens: nor 
did the son of Saturn, brandishing the lightning, 
urge them enraged to depart from home, but to 
desist from the march. 


But of a truth the throng hastened to approach Deon. 6. 
manifest woe, with brazen armour and equestrian ~ 
harness: and on the brink of Ismenus, reft of 
sweet return, they fattened with their corses the 
pale eddying smoke ; for seven pyres consumed 
the robust youths: but for Amphiaraus,* Jove 
with the all-powerful thunder’s bolt, cleft the 
deep-bosomed earth, and concealed him and. his 
coursers ere that smitten on the back by Pericly- 
menus’" spear, he were disgraced in his warlike Door. 6. 
soul ; for in heaven-sent fears flee e’en the off-" 
spring of the gods 


If possible,' son of Saturn, far, far do I avert by 


f 37. Eriphyle is so called from 
her conduct towards Amphiaraus, 
whom she caused, despite of him- 
self and his prophetic skill, to be 
of the expedition, where he was 
erased from the list of the living. 
See Lemp. Class. Dict. ἘΠΊΡΗΥΙΕ. 

g 57. Compare Ol. vi. 20, sqq. 
Ρ. 41. 

h 61. According to the Scho- 
last, this Periclymenus was the 


offspring of Neptune, by Chloris, 
daughter of Tiresias. Amphiaraus, 
worsted in the combat with this 
hero, had turned his back, and. 
would have been dishonourably 
slain, had not Jove opportunely 
interposed. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
ii.764. 8. | 

i 66. A very abrupt transition 
to the countrymen of Chromius ; 
who were at this time, it would 


Ὅσον. 7. 
73. 


Doon. 8. 
85. 
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my prayers, this the haughty struggle of the 
Phoenician lances for death and life ; I beseech 
thee, father Jove, long to vouchsafe unto the 
Aetneans’ sons the lot of goodly laws, and to 
raise that nation to brilliant renown; in that land 
exist, indeed, men that delight in steeds, that pos- 
sess souls superior to wealth 


Is that which I have said hard to believe ?* 
since in the things that bring glory the love 
of honour is secretly quelled by lucre . 


Hadst thou followed Chromius' among« the foot 
and the horse, and in the fights of ships, thou 
hadst learnt amid the danger of hot battle, that 
in war this goddess it was that urged him to repel 
the slaughter of Mars:———but few have power to 


_counse) how by force of arm and soul to hurl 
' back the cloud of impending death to the ranks 


of foes : *tis indeed related that glory blooms 
to Hector fast by the Scamander’s stream ; but 


‘on Helorus’ deep rugged banks, where men call 


appear, threatened with war by 
the Carthaginians; hence the poet 
offers his prayers for the aversion 
of the impending calamity. 

k 78—80. The poet fears that 
what he has just observed of the 
Aetneans, whose souls are above 
wealth, will hardly be believed, 
since so contrary to the usual bent 
and avarice of mankind ; he there- 
fore introduces the example of 


Chromius. Schmid. Nemeonn. 314. 
Αἰδῶ, pro φιλοτιμία, ut pudor Ho- 
rat. i. 24. C. 5. 54. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. i. 539. 

1 80, sqq. Paraphrase: “ Any 
“ one who had borne the shield of 


“ Chromius, 1, 6. attertied him in 


ἐς his xarious battles, might have 
“ known, that urged by the god- 
“ dess Aids, and not by lucre, he 
“ hurled death to his enemies.” 
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the pass of Areia, such light beamed too on Age- Doon. . 
sidamus’™ son in the first age of life——and” 
many deeds in other days will I proclaim, achieved 
by him on the dusty plain and neighbouring ocean 
but from the toils that have been undergone 
in youth and in justice life proceeds sweet e’en to 


old age.” 


May Chromius know that at the hands of the 
gods he has gained wondrous bliss: for if con- Dvop. 10. 
joined to store of riches man obtains glorious re- Ὁ 
nown, it is not within his power, mortal that he 
is, to reach with his feet any other more advanced 
butt. 


The feast loves hilarity: and with the sweet 
strain the new-blooming triumph 18 exalted ; but 
daring is the minstrel voice when near the wine- 
cup; mingle then some one the draught sweet 
forerunner of the choral hymn ;° and dole the 


» 


m 99. Agesidamus, the father 
of Chromius, This battle, on the 
banks of the Helorus, wherein 
Chromius so much distinguished 
himself, was, according to the 
Scholiast, fought with the Cartha- 
ginians: ἐνίκησε γὰρ ἐνταῦϑα (i. 6. 
ἐν ταῖς ἀκταῖς τοῦ ‘EXwpov) Καρ- 
χηδονίους, συμμαχῶν Τέλωνι τῷ 
τυράννῳ, τῷ Ἱπποκράτους διὰ- 
δόχῳ. Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 766. 

n 101—106. The poet will here- 
after blazon the many other ex- 


ploits of his hero, but confines him- 
self here to the deeds of his youth, 
as the most important, since there- 
by he gained that fair name which 
will accompany him even to the 
grave. 

o 120. The minstrels, it appears, 
commenced at the tables of their 
patrons, by drinking a cup of wine 
ere they struck up their song of 
praise: hence the wine-cup is 
termed the προφάταν, προηγητὴν, 
prophet, forerunner of the hymn. 
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Ὅσον, H. yine’s potent son in the golden goblets ;” goblets, 
I say, which erewhile the mares gained, and from 
Sicyon the holy sent to Chromius with Apollo's 
wreaths twined for the worthy. | 


Father Jove! I pray that, aided by the Graces, 
I may celebrate this triumph, and more than all 
others with my verses adorn the victory, heaving 
nearest to the Muses’ mark. 


p 123. The prize at the Pythian goblets. See the following Ode, 
games of Sicyon, was some golden 1. 80. 


THE TENTH 


NEMEAN ODE,* 


INSCRIBED 


TO THIAEUS, SON OF ULIAS, 


Conqueror in the Wrestling Match. 


ARGUMENT. 


The poet rapidly commemorates many tales relating to the 
glory of Argos,.but at length directs himself entirely to 
the conqueror, 1—39. He praises his victories, and hopes 
he may hereafter win the Olympic crown, 39—68. Thence 
he proceeds to the praise of his nation, 68—90. Of which 
was Pamphaes, with whom the Dioscuri sojourned : this 
leads him to a digression on Castor and Pollux, and the 
noble instance of brotherly love in the latter. 


* See note (a) to the preceding Ode, p. 304. 


NEMEANS. 
ODE X. 


TO THIAEUS, SON OF ULIAS, 


Conqueror tn the Wrestling Match. 


smi. WE Graces! hymn the city of Danaus, and of 
his fifty brilliant-throned daughters, Argos, god- 
becoming mansion of Juno! For through its va- 
liant works ’tis illumed with very many glories. 


- Long were it to tell the deeds of Perseus touch- 
ing the gorgon Medusa: many too were the ci- 
tices by Epaphus’ hands founded in Egypt: nor 
did Hypermnestra* stray from virtue’s path, she 
that alone judged fit to retain the sword within 

Anz.1.12.the scabbard: again, Diomedes,” the fair goddess 


a 10. Hypermnestra was the 
only one of Danaus’ daughters that 
spared her husband: for which, 
however, she was called to an ac- 
count by her father, but the Ar- 
gives acquitted her, and so does 
the poet, observing that she did 
not thereby commit any sin.—— 
Epaphus was the offspring of Io, 


who in her wanderings came to 
Egypt; he begot, of Memphis the 
daughter of Nilus, Libya, and 
founded Memphis. 

b 12. Diomedes was the son of 
Tydeus, king of the Aetolians. He 
migrated from Aetolia to Argolis, 
where he begot Diomedes, of A- 
drastus’ daughter; who was not 


\ 
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of the blue eyes, wrought: an immortal deity : 
Thebes too the earth, scathed by the bolts of 
Jove, received Oecleus’ prophetic son, cloud of 
war. | 


E’en by its fair-haired dames does Argos too 
excel: approaching Alcmena and Danae, Jove of 
old made manifest this its praise. 


Argos too, in upright justice, endowed with the 
fruit of wisdom Adrastus’ sire and Lynceus :* and 
fostered the valour of Amphitryon ; and he that 
in bliss surpasses ‘all‘ united himself to the TAC Ep. 1, 33. 
of that hero: for while, clad in arms of brass, 4m- 
phitryon was slaying the Teleboans, the sovereign 
of the immortals, likened to him in face, went into 
the palace, bearing the dauntless seed of Her- 
cules : him whose spouse in Olympus, fairest 
of the gods, Hebe, walks near her mother, Juno, 
protectress of matrimony. 


Scant ts my voice to produce all the glories grz.2.35. 


only a famous warrior, but also 
endowed with immortality, on the 
follewing occasion. His father, 
Tydeus,had been wounded in the 
Theban war by Melanippus; en- 
raged, he desired Amphiaraus to 
‘bring him the head of his. foe; 
_ .which being done, Tydeus satiated 
-his revenge by devouring the flesh 
on the skull. Now Minerva had 
promised Tydeus immortality, as 


a recompence for his wound, but 
this he could not receive, having 
devoured human flesh; the gift 
was therefore, at his request, trans- 
ferred to his son Diomedes. 
Schmid. Nemeonn. 237. . Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. ii. 773, sqq. S. 

6 21, i.e. Talaus and the son 
of Aegyptus, spared. by Hyperm. 
nestra. 

d 24. Jupiter, 


Ant 2.46. 
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whercof the Argive land holds the bot : διὰ the. 
cloyed taste of men is hard to withstand——ne’er- 
theless, my soul, awake the fair-stringed lyre, and 
sing the glory® of the boxing art 


The brazen jist‘ impels, of a truth, the people 
to Juno’s sacrifice, and to the adjudgment of the 
prizes: there Ulias’ son, Thiaeus, twice trium- 
phant, won the oblivion of toils that now seem 
easy: erewhile too he prevailed amid the Grecian 
throng at Pytho, and accompanied by success, gave 
the Muses to cultivate the crown won on the 
Iethmus and in Neméa ; thrice at the ocean gates 


gaining victory : 


thrice too on the hallowed 


fields, beneath Adrastus sway——.* 


_ Father Jove, that fot which in soul he yearns," 


ὁ 40. λάβε φροντίδα, lit. take 
isto consideration, meditate. 

f 41. The Hecatombaea, or He- 
raea, celebrated at Argos in honour 
of Juno, p. 58, note (Ὁ. Observe 
that Ulias was the father of the 


conqueror, to whom this Ode is 


inscribed. 

g 60—51. The gates of Ocean, 
i. e. the Isthmas: the fields beneath 
Adrastus’ sway, i.e. Sicyon; see 
the preceding Ode, note (a). 

h 523—61. Is a prayer inter- 
posed for the conqueror to obtain 
hereafter an Olympic crown. This 


. ‘the poet performs in a mamier ra- 


ther obscure : representing the-pre- 
sent conqueror as wishing, but nat 
daring to express hia wish : be does 


not, says he, disclaim the contest , 
through want of courage, betrather, 
perhaps, through the apprehension, 
that in case of a defeat he might 
cast a blemish on his previous vic- 
tories at Pytho, on the Isthmus, 
and at Nemea. The translation 
takes παραιτεῖσϑαι in its usual 
sense, Aversari, deprecare, petere 
aversionem vel ablationem.. The 
Scholiast takes the word to mean 
παρὰ σοῦ αἰτεῖται τὴν χάριν, ὅτε. 
from which: Benedict explains the 


. passage thus : οὐ χωρὶς πόρου παρὰ 


σοῦ αἰτεῖται τὴν χάριν (i. ©. δωρεὰν 
τῆς νίκης) and in Latin: nec tamen 
id temere (προσφέρων τόλμαν) co- 


igitat, ut citra laborem (ἀμόχϑῳ 


καρδίᾳ) obtinere velit: sed sue me- 
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his mouth utters not: but in thee lies each event 
of deeds ; nor does he, endowed as he is with 
valour, seek, through faintness of heart, to avert 


thy favour : 


I sing things known unto god, Er. 2.57. 


and whoso contends for the prime of neblest 


prizes : 
cules-———_. 


Pisa possesses the lofty list of Her- 


Him too twice,' at sundry times," in the Athe- 
nians’ feasts, did the sweet voices sing conqueror: 
and the olive's fruit’ in the fire-baked clay came to 
Juno’s valiant. people, exclosed within the daedal 


bounds of the vase. 


Theiaeus ! through the * famed line of thy ma- sra.s.e9. 


rito tuaque ope id consequi expe- 
tit. Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 777. 8. 
Bened. Πινδ. περ. 629. Schmid. 
Nemeonn. 241. 

i 61. The poet returns to the 
enomeration of his hero’s con- 
quests, which he has interrupted 
from 1.51, to pour forth his prayers 
to Jove. - 

k 62. ἀμβολάδαν,͵. 6. ἀναβολῆς 
φινὸς γενομένης μεταξό. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. ii. 778. 8. 

1 64—68. Thiaeus had won 
twice in the Panathenaea, at A- 
thens, where the prize was a vase 
filied with oil: these vases, there- 
fore, Pindar represents as coming 
to Juno’s people, i. 6. to Argos. 
With regard to the dyyn, Pauw 


observes, that Schmidius and Be- 


nedict understand them properly to 
allude to the cases in which tec 


crocks of oil were inclosed: such 
cases, says he, were necessary, in 
order that the brittle prize might 
be carried about in the triumphant 
precession: they were probably 
painted and adorned with various 
devices relative to the victory: 
such is what the passage allows 
us to conclude : interpretes antiqui 
nugantur. Pauw, Nott. in Pind. 
328. | 

4 69—72. Construction: (ὦ) 
Θειαῖε, ἔπεταί (σοι) τιμὰ εὐάγων 
(i. 6. ἡ ἐπὶ τοῖς ἀγῶσι τοῖς εὖ ἀγω- 
νισϑεῖσιν) ϑαμάκις σὺν Χαρίτεσσι 
καὶ Τυνδαρίδαις (κατὰ, διὰ) πολύγ- 
νωτὸν γένος ματρώων ὑμετέρων. 
Theiaeus, to thee belongs (ἔπεταί σοι, 
adest tibi, est tibi) the glery of fre- 
quent victories (εὐάγων ϑαμάκις, 
saepe victoriis illustrata gloria) 
uader favour of the Graces and the 


AxtT.3.80. 


Ep. $. 91. 
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ternal ancestors, aided by the Graces and the Tyu- 
darides, the frequent glory of victory gained in 
the list belongs to thee. 


Were I kinsman of Thrasyclus aud Antias, 
I would hold myself worthy not- to hide the | 
light of mine eyes in Argos! For in how many 
of their triumphs hath Proetus’ city, the trainer 
of coursers, bloomed ! Four times too in the re- 
cess of Corinth, and among the men of Cleonae : 
likewise from Sicyon they came to Argos enriched 
with the silver wine-cups; and from Pellene, theit 
backs clad in the tender woof. 


But beyond power is it to suni the many shields 
of brass they have won, (for to number them were 
the work of long leisure,) which Cleitor and 
Tegea, and the lofty cities of the Achaeans, and 
that which the Lycean mount placed near Jove’s 
shrine, to gain by fleetness of foot and vigour of 
arm 


But since Castor and his brother Pollux came 
as guests to Pamphae,™ no wonder that to be good 


Tyndaridae,[extending, |through the 
whole of thy mother’s famed race. 
That is to say, “ Thou inheritest, 
“© Theiaeus, a long line of vic- 
“ tories won, by thy mother’s fa- 
“ mily:” of these heroes he mentions 


_ two, Thrasyclug’and Antias, who 


won four victories at Nemea and 
on the Isthmus ; the silver goblets 
at Sicyon; the mantle at Peilene ; 


‘and repeatedly the brass prises, 


given by different cities of Greece. 
m 92. Pamphae was, we may 
suppose, one of Thiaeus’ ancestors. 


΄ 
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athlets is inborn to them ; for, with Mercury and 
Hercules, the patrons of wide Sparta” rule the 
blooming -fate of the lists, mostly careful of just 
men; and, of a truth, faithful is the race of 
5:0 ἀ9-----....--.Ὁ 


Exchanging, they dwell in turn one day beside , 
their beloved father,’ Jove, the next beneath the 8m. 4. 
deeps of the earth, in the hollows of Therapne, ms: 
each filling the same lot: since when in war Castor 
was slain, Pollux preferred such existence to being 
wholly a god, and ever abiding in heaven. - For 
him Idas, in furious anger, touching the kine, 
marred with the brazen javelin’s point. | 


From Taygetus, kenning afar, Lynceus? gay Anr. 4. 
114, 


n 97. i. 6. Castor and Pollux, 
who shared with Hercules and 
Mercury the care of the gymnastic 
lists. OJ. iii. 64. 

o 101—102. The drift of these 
two lines seems to be : ‘“‘ The gods, 
“ mindful of the hospitality shewn 
‘‘ them by men, shew their grati- 
“ tude to their old friends by sup- 
“ porting with a fostering hand 
* their posterity, and guiding them 
“ to success.” 

Having mentioned the Dioscuri, 
the poet now proceeds to a beau- 
tiful episode, describing the fra- 
ternal affection that existed be- 
tween them. 

p. 103, sqq. Aphareus had by 
dArane two sons, Idas and Lyn- 
ceus, (who js not to be confounded 


with the Lynceus, son of Aegyptus, 
mentioned in the earlier part of 
this Ode ;) these associated with 
the Dioscuri: a quarrel happened 
between them at the division of 
some plundered kine, in conse- 
quence wherof Idas slew Castor, 
(who was mortal;) in return for 
which, Lynceus was killed by 
Pollux, and Idas scathed by the 
thunder. ~ 

The immortal Pollux, inconsola- 
ble for the loss of his brother, ob- 
tained of Jove the permission to 
share with him the privilege of his 
birth; since which time they live 
alternately in heaven among the 
gods, and in the tomb with the 
dead. . | _ 

q 115. It appears from this, and 


Ep. 4.125. 
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both brothers seated within an oak's trunk ; for 
of all on earth his eye was the keenest ; straight 
the sons ef Aphereus-approached with rapid feet, 
and swiftly did they commit the mighty deed ; 
at Jove’s hands too endured dire woe. For anon 
Leda’s son came pursuing ; and they withstood 
fast by their father’s tomb. Thence snatching 
the sepulchral pillar, they burled the polished 
stone ’gainst Pollux’ breast ; but him they nei- 
ther marred nor repelled ; and now he rushing 
forward with his rapid javelin, plunged the brass’ 
inte Lynceus’ ribs; Jove too hurled upen Idas 


from the verses quoted by the 
Scholiast, that after the division of 
the plunder, the Dioscuri retired 
in ambush to the hollow trunk of 
an oak: Lynceus, who was famed 
for his quickness of sight, ascended 
to the top of Taygetus, whence 
seeing the whole of Peloponne- 
sus, he discovered the two bro- 
thers in their hiding place, and 
beckoned to Idas, with whom he 
hastened to attack them; in the 
fray Castor was slain. 

The verses quoted by the Scho- 
liast I read thus : ——ata δὲ Avy- 
κεὺς------ ηὔγετον προσέβαινε, πο- 
σὶν ταχεΐσσι πεποιϑώς"------ Ακρό- 
τατον δ᾽ ἀναβὰς, διεδέρκετο νῆσον 
ἅπασαν------τανταλίδου ἹΤέλοπος, 
τάχα & εἴσιδε κύδιμος ἥρως------ O¢- 
ϑαλμοῖσιν ἔσω κοΐλης δρυὸς ἡμένω 
ἄμφω-----κάστορά 3᾽ ἱππόδαμον 
καὶ ἀεϑλοφόρον ἸΙολυδεύκεα. 
Νύξε δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ---------------. 

“ Speedily Lynceus, confiding in 
“his swift feet, ascended Tayge- 
“ tus, and having reached its top, 


“* descried the whole isle of Pe- 
* lops, Tantalus’ son ; swiftly too 
“the illustrious hero’s eye dis- 
“‘ cerned both seated within a hol- 
“low oak: Castor the tamer of 
“ horses, and Pollux the bearer of 
“ prises ;” &c.—Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
i. 666; and ii. 782. 8. 

Υ 121—134. The consequences 
of the murder of Castor. Pollux 
and the thunder-shafts of Jove 
pursued the assassins; they re- 
tired to the tomb of Aphareus, and 
there opposing Pollux, hurled a- 
gainst him the stene pillar which 
adorned the sepulchre; but Pollux 
remained unhurt: for, being Jove- 
born, his blood was immortal. 

“Aya\pa ’ Aida is not to be trans- 
lated statye of Pluto, but as equi- 
valent to στήλην τοῦ τύμβου, for sta- 
tues were unknown in those early 
days. Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 588. 

s 131. 

Prior aeris erat quam ferri cognitus usus. 
Lucret. v. 1992. 
According to Hesiod, the earth 
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the smouldering thunderbolt, bearer of fire; and 
reft of help, they were burnt together. Battle 
with the mightier is dangerous for men to en- 
counter. 


Swiftly then Tyndarus’ son returned to bis Va- Sra. 6. 
liant brother, and found him as yet not dead, but 
striking horror with the pantings in his breath: 
now shedding burning tears, amid his sighs he 
cried aloud : 


«* Saturnian sire! what can ever be the end of 
“ΤΥ woes? Do thou, O king, impart e’en to me 
“death with this my brother. Reft. of friends, 

“ς“ honour is lost to man: and few of mortals are Aur. δ. 
‘in danger faithful to share the 101}.᾽ 


Thus he spake: then Jove came before him, 
and uttered these words: 


“« Thou art my son: but this thy brother, her 
“4 heroic husband pouring mortal seed in thy mo- 
“ther, engendered. But go to, ne’ertheless I 
‘« grant thee choice of these: if thyself eschewing 
‘© death and hated age, thou preferrest to dwell Er. ὅδ. 
ἐς in Olympus in company of Pallas and Mars of» 
¢ the black spear; the lot of those is thine; but 


was first ploughed with brass, iron who worked that metal were still 
not being discovered: and even called χαλκεύς. 
when it was very common, those 
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if thou hast at heart to persevere for thy bro- 
© ther, and to yield him equal share of all, then 
‘* shalt thou breathe, dwelling half beneath the 
‘¢ earth, half in the golden domes of heaven.” 


‘When the god had spoken thus, Pollux re- 
volved not the double choice in his soul: and 
Jove freed the eye, and next the voice of Castor 
with the brazen tiar. 


THE ELEVENTH 


NEMEAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO ARISTAGORAS, 
PRESIDENT OF THE PRYTANEUM OF TENEDOS, 


And Son of Arcesilaus. 


ARGUMENT. 


The poet congratulates Aristagoras for his accession. ta the 
magistracy, 1—12. Praises him for his father, the beauty 
of his form, and the victories he had won in the lists, 

-12—42. He deduces his origin from Pisander, 42—50. 
And finally observes, that in noble blood the valour of an- 
cestry now sleeps, anon shines forth in pure lustre. 0 


rt 


Srr. 1. 


ANT.1.7. 


NEMEANS. 


ODE ΧΙ. 


TO ARISTAGORAS, 


PRESIDENT OF THE PRYTANEUM OF TENEDOS, 


And Son of Arcesilaus. 


t 


OFFSPRING of Rhea,* thou, unto whom have 
been allotted the Prytanea, Vesta, sister of Jove, 
most lofty, and of Juno, the sharer of his throne ! 
do thou welcome to thy palace Aristagoras, wel- 
come also his fellows, who worshipping thee, watch, 
near the brilliant sceptre, the safety of Tenedos, 
before all other gods” oft honouring thee with 


a 1. Aristagoras had just been 
admitted into the magistracy, the 
seat of which was probably the 
prytaneum, since in most republics 
the πρύτανις was the highest ma- 
givtrate (Liv. 42, 45,) and there it 


. ‘was he offered sacrifice : each city 


in Greece had its prytaneum, in 
which was worshipped Vesta and 
her πῦρ ἄσβεστον. This wil] suf- 
fice to shew the propriety of the 
poet's invocation to Vesta, the 
daughter of Rhea. See also Lar- 
eher, Trad. d’Hérod. i. 440, sqq. 
where he explains the opening of 


this Ode. 

Ὁ 7. In the Greek it is rpwray 
ϑεῶν, primum deorum, which the 
Scholiast explains by telling us, 
that it was usual (doubtless in all 
solemn sacrifices and prayers) to 
begin with invoking Vesta; which 
comment I therefore thought pro- 
per to insert inte the text, (Thee, 
first invok’d in ev’ry solemn pray’r) 
instead of translating the Greek 
words literally, since without this, 
the meaning of them is not obvious: 
West. Trans. of Pind. 222, 388. 
Oxford, 1810. 
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libations, oft too with the fat of sacrifice: harp 
and song resound near them ; and at their boards 
ever spread, the right of Jove, the hospifable, is 


adored. 


Do thou then vouchsafe that in glory and with 
heart unmarred, they may perfect the lofty duties 


of the twelvemonth. Meanwhile I proclaim a kr. 1. 1. 


happy man his sire Arcesilaus, and exalt the won- 


drous frame and inborn valour of his son. 


Whoso possessing wealth* exceeds in beauty 
others, and in the contests prevailing, hath shewn 


might ; 


he shall be mindful that he is clothed in 


mortal limbs, and hereafter will be clad in earth, 


the end of all things. 


_ And with the goodly praise of citizens, it be- sra.a,22. 


hoves this hero to be extolled and sung, adorned 
with dulcet strains: from his neighbours won six- 
teen brilliant triumphs in the Palé, and far-beam- — 
ing Pancratium‘’ have crowned Aristagoras and 


ς 14—21. The poet, as is often 
his custom, breaks the string of 
praise, to interpose a moral reflec- 
tion on the brevity of human life. 
The laudatory strain is resumed at 
1. 22. 

ἃ 26--27. By these words it 
appears that the two exercises in 
which Aristagoras had gained so 
many victories, were the palé, or 


wrestling, and the pancratium.— 
The first of these required great 
strength and agility of body; the 
second not only strength and agi- 
lity, but great courage also, since 
it was a very rough and dangerous 
exercise : for which reason we 
need not wonder at the parents of 
Aristagoras for being unwilling to 
let him enter the lists at Pythia 
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his fair-named land: but his parents’ fainter hopes 


Ant.2.28. barred him to assay the combats in Fytho and in 


Ep. 2. 34. 


Olympia. 


Yes! For by Horcus,° I hold that, had he come 
to Castalia and to Saturn’s fair-embowered hill, he 
would have returned in more noble mood than the 
rival boxers, exalting the quinquennial feast, rite 
of Hercules, and his locks entwined with the pur- 
ple boughs. But among mortals, vain boast- 
ings bereave the one of bliss, while again, with its 
hand drawing backwards, the undaring soul es- 
tranges from his own glory another that holds his 


valour cheap overmuch, 


and Olympia; which being the 
most famous of the four sacred 
games, he was sure to meet there 
with antagonists that would have 
put his strength and courage to the 
severest trial, and perhaps endan- 
gered his life. The compliment, 
however, which Pindar here makes 
to him, by saying, that he could 
have answered for his success, 
could not but be very acceptable. 
West. Trans. of Pind. 388, 389. 
Oxford, 1810. 

e 34—36. Translated from Beck’s 
punctuation τέϑμιον κωμάσαις, ἀν- 
δησάμενός τε, &c. Beck. Pind. 
Carmm.ii.434. Hey. Pind. Carmm. 
iii. 395. Herm. Nott. With regard 
to the oath used by the poet, (by 
Horcus, by the oath itself) the 
Scholiast observes, idiwg γὰρ οἱ 
wadatoi κατ΄ αὐτοῦ τοῦ ὅρκου ὧμ- 


ψυον. ("AdAwWe) εὐλαβείᾳ τοῦ ὀμνύ- 
ay οἱ ἀρχαῖοι παρελίμπανον τὰ 
ὀνόματα τῶν ϑεῶν" “ through a 
‘certain discretion in swearing, 
“the ancients omitted the names 
“of the gods.” Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. ii. 790. S. It is, apparent- 
ly, by a similar devout reason, that 
the present inhabitants of the fair 
land of Hellas swear μὰ τὸ vais by 
the yes ; an oath said to be derived 
from the words of our Lord, (But I 
Bay unto you, swear not at all; nei- 
ther by heaven, &c. &c. But let 
your communication be, Yea, yea ; 
Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil. Matth. 
v. 34, sqq.) and certainly preferable 
to that abundance of blasphemous 
and varied metaphor which tom- 
poses the swearing dialect of Eng- 
land and the adjacent countries. 


ODE ΧΙ. 
Easy indeed was it to recognise Pisander’s 5τι.3. 4s. 
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blood of old proceeding from Sparta (since from 
Amyclae‘ he came with Orestes, bither leading a 
band of brazen-mailed Aeolians ;) and that from 
his maternal ancestor Melanippus blended δ with 


Ismenus’ stream. 


But ancient worth alterning brings vigour to Anr.s.49. 


the race of men: of a constancy neither does the 
black tilth yield fruit; nor do the trees in each 
revolution of the year bear fragrant flowers equal 
in abundance, but in turn: thus too does fate rule 


mortal vigour. 


But of what proceeds through Jove no manifest Ev. 8. 55. 


token exists for men: ne’ertheless we walk in 


haughtiness, perpending 


f 44. Tenedos, together with Sa- 
mos and Lesbos, was reckoned as 
part of Aeolis: Strabo bears testi- 
mony that Orestes was the first 
who projected the Aeolian colony 
in Asia, although he did not com- 
plete it: ἡ τῶν Αἰολέων ἀποικία 
ἐσκεδάσϑη ἀπὸ τῆς Κυζικηνῆς μί- 
χρι τοῦ Καΐκου καὶ τοῦ Ἕρμου πο- 
ταμοῦ. Τίτρασι γὰρ γενεαῖς πρεσ- 
βυτέραν φασὶ τὴν Αἰολικὴν ἀποι- 
κίαν τῆς ᾿Ιωνικῆς" διατριβὰς δὲ 
λαβεῖν καὶ χρόνους μακροτέρους. 
᾿ορέστην μὲν γὰρ ἄρξαι τοῦ στόλον" 
τοῦδ᾽ ἐν ᾿Αρκαδίᾳ τελευτήσαντος 
τὸν βίον, διαδέξασϑαι τὸν υἱὸν αὐ- 
τοῦ Πένϑιλον, ἑξήκοντα ἔτεσι τῶν 


many deeds ; for mortal 


Τρωϊκῶν ὕστερον, bx’ αὐτὴν τῶν 
Ἡρακλειδῶν εἷς Πελοπόννησον κά- 
ϑοδον" εἶτ᾽ ᾿Αρχέλαον υἱὸν ἐκείνου 
«εραιῶσαι τὸν Αἰολικὸν στόλον εἰς 
τὴν νῦν Κυζικηνήν. Τραῦν δὲ τὸν 
υἱὸν περαιῶσαι τὸ πλέον τῆς στρα- 
τιᾶς εἰς Λέσβον, &c. Strab. xiii. e 
Gedik. Pind. Carmm. Sell. 259. 

g 46—48. That is to say: “ his 
“ blood, descending from Melanip- 
“ pus, who was an ancestor of his 
“mother, is of Theban origin ;” 
expressed by the poet “as being 
“ mingled with the stream of Isme- 
“nus,” which, all know, was a 
river of Boeotia.” 
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limbs are bound with hope unblushing ; yet the 
” tides of event lie far removed from foreknowledge,— 
it behoves to seek the mean of advantage ; but 
dire is the folly of pursuits unattainable. 


oa 


THE 


ISTHMIANS. 


THE FIRST 


ISTHMIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO HERODOTUS OF THEBES, 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 


ARGUMENT. 


Laying aside his other business, the poet declares he will 
compose a hymn to Herodotus, after the exaniple of Cas- 
tor and Iolaus,1—22. To whose praise he then digresses, 
22—44. He then returns to the conqueror, whom he 
praises, and whose victories he enumerates, 44—96. He 
next launches into a description of the conqueror’s great 
happiness. 


Str. 1. 


ISTHMIANS. 


ODE 1. 


TO HERODOTUS OF THEBES, 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 


THEBES? of the golden shield, my. mother ! 
thy concerns will I hold more important e’en than 
my other occupation: may the rugged Delos, on 
which 1° pour my genius, pursue me not with her 


indignation : 
their honoured parents? 


a 1—4. The poet, when he un- 
dertook to compose this hymn of 
praise, was busied in preparing 
for the inhabitants of Ceos a paean 
to Delos. The paean of Pindar 
was a hymn containing et hominum 
et deorum laudes. Servius in 


. Aeneid. 10, 738. 


Ὁ ἃ ἐγκέχυμαι, ἔγκειμαι, in qua 
hymno ornanda occupatus sum, stu- 


What to the good is dearer than 


dio effuso. Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 
576. The Scholiast explains it: 
ἐφ᾽ 9 νῦν, rg Δήλῳ, τὴν σπουδὴν 
εἶχον τῆς γραφῆς. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. ii. 797. S. Benedict ob- 
serves: xexupévoc Graecis dicitur 
qui πᾶς καὶ ὅλος est in aliqua re: 
ut εἰς ἀφροδίσια κεχυμένος. Ben. 
Πινδ. περ. 668. 
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Bear with me, isle of Apollo. Favoured of the 
gods, I will, of a truth, bring to an end° both 
hymns: exalting amid choral song with the ocean Arr. 1. 8. 
men, Apollo of the unshorn locks on Ceos’ soil, 
encircled by the deep: and the sea-bound brow of 
the Isthmus ; since to Cadmus’ host it has yielded 
from the combats six wreaths, victorious glory to 
our land.—The land too wherein Alemene pro- gp. 1. 16. 
duced the adamantine boy, before whom of yore 
quaked the hound of Geryon. 


But I working to Herodotus the prize for the 
four-horse car, who with no alien hands ruled the 
reins, will unite him to the Castorean or Iolaus’ 
hymn :* for of all heroes, those guiders of the 
car were born the noblest in Lacedaemon and in 
Thebes: they too in the games handled most grz.2.26. 
combats, and adorned their mansion with tripods, 
and. with cauldrons,: and with golden goblets 
tasting of the victorial wreaths: bright shines 
their valour too in the naked stadia, and in the 
mailed race, amid the clatter of shields. 


How nobly too does it shine by their arm! heay- Anr..3s. 
ing with the lance, and when they hurled the stony 
disk !—for not yet was the pentathlon:* no! to 
each labour was decreed its separate prize: with 
c 7. ζεύξω ἀμφοτέρων χαρίτων “ honour such a hymn as was sung 
σέλος, utrumque hymnum ad finem “ after the chariot victories of Cas- 


deducam. Hey.Pind.Carmm.i.576. “ tor or Iolaus.” 
d 21. i.e. “I will sing in his 6 33. See vol. i. p. 105, note (g.) 


Ep. 2. 40. 


Srr.3.51. 


Ant. 3. 58. 
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the many boughs of which their locks begirt, they 
oft appeared on Dirce’s streams, and fast by 
Eurotas—they, Iphicles’ son, citizen of the race 
sprung from dragon’s teeth,* and Tyndarides, 
who among the Achaegns dwells in Therapne’s 
lofty seat.~—All hail ! 


Folding the strain around Neptune, and the 
godly Isthmus, and the OQnchestian share,‘ I will, 
amid the honours of this hero, blazon the bright- 
famed lot of his sire Asopodorus, and his paternal 
land of Orchomenus, which, from the boundless 
main, received him struggling in chilling wee with 
shipwreck; but now again the inborn fate of ancient 
bliss attends his family : He that has suf- 
fered toil, possesses also in mind foreknowledge. 


_ Since in all pursuits* glory is to be attained, 
both by expense and toil; to them that have 
found such it behoves to yield, with unenvious 
soul, noble praise ; and since. easy to the min- 


* 41. Σπαρτῶν the Thebans are 
so called, because they were sup- 
posed to have sprung from the dra- 
gon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. Ben. 
Πινδ. wep. 445. To avoid ambi- 
guity, I have inserted the comment 
in my text, both here and at Pyth. 
ix. 145. 

f 46. The Onchestian shores are 
taken by Heyne as alluding to the 
lake Copais, to the eastward of 
which was situate Orchomenus of 
Boeotia; whither, it appears, that 


Asopodorus, the father of our he- 
ro, sought refuge when exiled from 
Thebes. Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 
580, and ii. 796. S. 

g 58—64. Constraction: εἰ δὲ 
(κατὰ) πᾶσαν ὀργὰν κεῖται (for προ- 
κεῖται, proposita est) ἀρετὰ (virtus, 
victoria, laus) ἀμφότερον (ἐν) δαπά- 
vag τε καὶ πόνοις, χρὴ φέρειν ἀγά- 
νορα κόμπον μὴ φϑονεραῖσι γνώ" 
μαις (τοῖς) εὑρόντεσσίν νι» (i. 9. 
τοῖς εὑροῦσι τὴν τοιαύτην ἀρετήν.) 


ODE I. 338 


strel is the gift for all toils, singing the goodly 
strain to reay.a universal glory. 

For in various works various is the sweet reward Er. 3. 65. _ 
to men, to the shepherd, the husbandman, and the 
hunter, and him that the sea feeds: for each of these 
is intent chasing from his belly painful hunger : but 
who in the games or warring has gained splendent 
glory, he receives, when praised, the loftiest gain, 
the flower of citizens’ and strangers’ speech. 


But alterning," it behoves us for the chariot Srs.4.76. 
victory to sing our neighbour Saturn’s son, shaker 
of the earth, ruler of the Hippodrome: thy sons, 
too, Amphitryon, it behoves to address, as also 
Moyas’ recess and the honoured Eleusinian grove 
of Ceres and Euboea, for your curved cirques : 
thy precinct, too, O Protesilas, in Phylace of the Αντ. 4.88. 
Achean race, I add to my song. 


But to proclaim all which Mercury, sovereign 
of the list, has given to Herodotus through his 
steeds, the hymn scant in length forbids :—oft, of 
a truth, does’ that which is held in silence bring 
the greater pleasure. 


h 76—84. The poet now hints 


at the various games in which He- 
rodotus had conquered; but men- 
tions only the deities and heroes to 
whom they were sacred : those of 
Onchestus to Neptune ; the Iolaea, 
at Thebes; the Eleusinian; those 


of Euboea ; and lastly, the funeral 
games in honour of Protesilaus, in 
Thessaly. 

i 88—89. One of those sentences 
in praise of brevity so frequent in 
our author. 
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Er.4.90. May he, borne on the shining wings of the 
sweet-sounding Pierian maids, fill his hands e’en 
in Pytho too, and with the noblest boughs of the 
Olympic games, and of Alpheus, working glory 
to Thebes of the seven gates :—whoso cherishes 
hidden wealth beneath his roof, and, overturning* 
others, smiles, he knows not that he must deliver 
his soul to Pluto, reft of glory. 


k 98. ἄλλοισι δ᾽ ἐμπίπτων γελᾷ, Pyth. viii. 117. luctator irruit, ad- 
superbit, est victor, pro ἐμπίπτει versarium prosternit. Hey. Pind. 
ἐνέπεσεν, superior factus est aliis; Carmm. i, 686. 
ductum ἐμπίπτων a lucta: ut 


a rn ee 


THE SECOND 


ISTHMIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO XENOCRATES OF AGRAGAS, 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 


ARGUMENT. 


This hymn is sent to Thrasybulus, the son of Xenocrates, 
the conqueror: Pindar declares that he does it after the 
manner of the ancient poets, who loved beautiful boys, 
and did not write for lucre’s sake, which is now the custom, 
1—19. That his father has added to his victories an 
Isthmian crown, 19—42. That Aenisidamus’ race 
is ennobled with triumphs and hymns, 42—50. That 
Xenocrates’ worth deserves praise, and this hymn, which 
is sent by Nicasippus. 


ISTHMIANS. 
ODE IL 
TO XENOCRATES OF AGRAGAS, 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 


sm. OF old, Thrasybulus, the men who mounted 
the car of the Muses with the golden fillet, ad- 
vancing, accompanied by the famed lyre, often 
aimed the sweet-sounding hymns against boys, 
whomso, beauteous, possessed youth, sweetest 

Ant. 1.9, woer of Venus, the fair-enthroned: for then the 
Muse was not mercenary, no lover of lucre; nor 
were the dulcet strains sold by the sweet-toned " 
Terpsichore,. bearing on their brow the stamp of 
venality. 


But now the times are such as make us mindful 
of the Argive’s saying, that approaches nearest to 


a 12. Read μελιφϑόγγου, instead to enter into any further disquisi- 
of μελίφϑογγοι. Hey. Pind.Carmm. tion, as it appears the poet is al- 
1.589. Withregard tothe preceding luding to a crime concerning which 
part of this Ode, I refer the over- we should follow the precept of St. 
curious reader to Schmid. Isthmi- Paul, let it not be once named among 
onn. 4], 42; Ben. Πινδ, περ. 675. you. Eph. v. 3, 
and the Scholiast, but do not choose 
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truth—“ O man! -Money ! 


he spoke, when reft of wealth and of friends :---ἰ 
sing not to one unknowing, for thou art wisé. 


Neptune honouring the man of -cars, sent the 
wreath of Dorian smatlage wherewith to bind his 
locks, yielding to Xenocrates* the Isthmian horse- 
prize, him the light of Agragas’ people. In 


Crisa, Apollo, wide in power, looked upon him, sra..s4. 


and granted splendour e’en there: and in brilliant 
Athens, joined to the praise of Erectheus’. sons, 
he blamed. not the driver’s hand, guider of. the 


car, which Nicomachus opportunely applied to Avr.2.s2. 


the slackened reins. 


, Xenocrates, whom the heralds of the hours 
knew, men of Elis,’ priests of Jove, Saturn’s 


son, having ere then 


experienced hospitable 


offices at his hands: .and they greeted him 
with sweet-breathing voices, as he rushed into 


b.17. ἀνὴρ, vulgare esset ὦ ἄν- 
dpec. Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 590. 
This was a saying of Aristodemus, 
of Sparta: and is quoted by Pin- 
dar to express his dissatisfaction 
at the. power of wealth, and the 
infidelity of mankind. West, who 
has giyen a version of this Ode, 
translates the saying of Aristode- 
mus thus: money, money is the man ; 
or, according to our English, money 
makes the man. West. Trans. of 


Pind. 396. Oxford, 1810. 

c 21. Xenocrates, the father of . 
Thrasybulus ; he was son of Aeni- 
sidamus, and brother to Theron, to 
whom is inscribed the Ol. ii. and 
iii, . 

d 36. i. e. the Agonothetae, 
who, it seems, had been treated 
hospitably by Xenocrates in ‘Sicily, 
and consequently were glad to:see 
their old friend win the prize. 


xx 


money |” °—which £.1.17. 
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Er, 3. 40. the lap of golden Victory, on their own land, the 


Srr. 8. 47. 


Ant.3.55. 


Ep. 8. 63. 


Jand which men call the grove of Jove Olym- 
pian; where the sons of Aenesidamus were min- 
gled to deathless glory ; for indeed not inexperi- 
enced is your house, Ὁ Thrasybulas, in lovely. 
triumphs, or the honeyed strains of praise—since 
no rugged way nor steep path is it when the bard 
brings the Heliconian maidens’ glory to the house 
of men high-famed. 


Far should I hurl the disk, were I to aim at 
the pitch, which Xenocrates has attained beyond 
all men through his sweet nature ;—among his 
citizens he was in speech modest ; to the training 
of steeds* inclined, according to the Grecian fa-— 
shion, he approached all the festivals of the gods ; 
nor at his table did the blowing gale e’er cause 
him to furl the sail; no, sailing with the southern 
winds, he passed to Phasis; with the northern to 
Nilus’ banks. 


Let not Thrasybulus, for thoughts of envy hang 
around the minds of mortals, let him not hold now 


ὁ 55—658. See Hey. Pind. “those of the morth even to the 
Carmm. i. 594: Note 54, “ banks of the Nile.” Heyne sup- 
f 58-62. Parapbrase: “ His plies after ϑερείαις, αὔραες; i. 6. 
“ boapitality was ever great, so calidis adeoque australibus ventis 
“‘ much so, that itsfame was borne ἐν (i. 6. -σὺ») χειμῶνι for σὺν χειμε- 
“ on the wings of the south wind piace ππηοαῖς, for the πορέλενπ 
“even to the Euxine shores: on winds: 
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in silence his father’s worth, nor these strains; for, 
in truth, I have not composed them to remain 
immoveable. 


Do thou, Nicasippus, declare these things when 
thou shalt reach my dearly loved host. 


THE THIRD 


ISTHMIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO MELISSUS OF THEBES, 
| 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race. 


ARGUMENT. 


That noble exploits should be celebrated, 1—14. Such are 
' the present Isthmian victory of Melissus, and his preceding 

Nemean conquest, 14—21. The conqueror emulates his 
, ancestors. | 


Sra. 1. 


ISTHMIANS. 


4 


ODE Il. 


TO MELISSUS OF THEBES. 


Conqueror in the Chariot Race.* 


W£HOSO of men, after gaining success, whether 
by the glorious contest, or the power of wealth, 
subdues in his soul dire arrogance,* he is worthy 
to be mingled to the praise of citizens. 


* Heyne regards this Ode as dis- 
tinct from the fourth, although 
wrongly placed in the collection; 
as he is of opinion the victory this 
short composition commemorates, 
was subsequent to that celebrated 
in the following Ode. Many other 
editors are of opinion that these 
two Odes are improperly sepa- 
rated, but that they were written 
originally as one, in honour of a 
victory gained in the pancratium. 
The reader will find the arguments 
on either side developed with con- 
siderable impartiality by Her- 
mann. Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii. 898, 
sq. Herm. Nott. See also Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. i. 598. Ahlwardt 


has edited-both as one Ode, con- 
sisting of five strophes, with their 
corresponding antistrophes and 
epodes. Ahlwardt, Pind. Carmm. 
194—198. 

a 4. Κόρος signifies satiety, and 
the consequent disgust, arregance, 
pride, &c. The word appears here, 
as in ΟἹ. ii. 178, to be nearly equi- 
valent to ὕβρις. The passage of the 
author, where it seems, from the 
want of context, most difficalt to 
assign a proper meaning to Képoc, 
is ΟἹ. xiii. 12. where Gedike trans- 
lates it, Unrufriedenkeitt. Larcher 
renders the whole line (Ἐϑέλον- 
τι δ᾽ ἀλεξεῖν Ὕβριν, Képov——pra- 
τέρα ϑρασύμυϑον) ““ Voulant re- 
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Jove hail! for from thee mighty worth befalls 

mortal men: and of them that serve thee long 
lives the bliss: whereas with wicked minds it 
holds not converse, thus blooming to eternity. 


To glorious deeds belongs their reward :-———it Anr.1.11. 
 behoves to hymn the good: alike it behoves to 
exalt with pure strains him that heads the choir.” 
| The success of two contests Melissus possesses, to 
turn his heart to sweet joyfulness ; he that in the 
dales of Isthmus bath obtained the wreaths: and 


in the shaggy lion’s hollow grove blazoned 
Ep. 1. 21. 


_ Thebes, prevailing in the horse-race. 


He disgraces not the family glory of his ances- 


tors. 


Of a surety you know the ancient glory 


of Cleonymus, won in the car: and from his mo- 
ther’s side, his kindred, with the race® of the Lab- 


“ pousser V'Insolence audacieuse, 
“mére du Dédain.” Larcher, Trad. 
d’Hérod. v. 494. Larcher cer- 
tainty had not read the whole pas- 
sage, of which he has here trans- 
lated a part, or he would have 
seen that ἐϑέλοντι cannot be a par- 
ticiple ; but that it must be a Do- 
rism for ἐθέλουσιν, even if we do 
not admit the Scholiast’s explana- 
tion. I make this remark in order 
to defend my own translation, and 
not through any cavilling invidi- 
ousness towards the learned and 
venerable Frenchman, whom I re- 
spect and admire, as one of the 
brightest ornaments of a land, to 


which I am dearly attached by 
the ties of blood and the recollec- 
tions of boyhood. 

b 18. i, e. the conqueror that 
leads the triumphal procession. 

ς 29—31. The woes of the fa- 
mily of the Labdacidae, namely 
Laius, Oedipus, &c. are well 
known. The poet, therefore, sub- 
joins these observations, lest the 
misfortunes of his ancestry should 
seem still to pursue the present 
conqueror; for Tempora mutantur, 
e¢ nos mutamur ab illis, Ox. Pind. 
447. By the last the poet would 
insinuate, that mortals are subject 
to the variations of fortune ; this 
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dacidae partakers in ‘wealth, pursued the toils of 
the four-horse chariot. 


In revolving days time alterning, brings ‘now 
this, now that: the sons of the gods at least re- 
main unmarred., | | 


he expresses by the contrary: “the ‘changes of fortune.” Hey. Pind. 
“ gods alone are untouched by the Carmm. i. 602. 


THE FOURTH 


ISTHMIAN ODE, 
“INSCRIBED 
TO THE SAME MELISSUS 
AS THE FOREGOING. 


------ - .-- . 


ARGUMENT. 


Praise of Melissus’ ancestors, 1—24. The death of four 


of the family in war, 24—28. Their fame, which had 
slept during some time, is now again awakened by Me- 
lissus’ Isthmian victory, 28—41. His ancestors also 
were famed in the lists, though they obtained no victory ) 
in the periodical games, 41—57. Even the brave niay be 
overcome by an inferior, as is proved by Ajax, who was 
eonguered by Ulysses, 5762, Ajax has acquired, how- 
ever, immortal glory by Homer’s verse, 62—72. The 
glory of song is also due to Melissus, who, though no 
giant, has obtained the pancrastic prize; in this he is like 
Hercules, who overcame Antaeus, 72—93. Thence 4 
digression conceming Hercules, and the funeral services , 
performed yearly by the Thebans. | 


Yy 


Sta. 1. 


- bourne of life. 


Ant.1. 11. 


ISTHMIANS. 
ODE IV. 


TO 


THE SAME MELISSUS AS THE FOREGOING. 


THROUGH the gods endless on all sides is, O 
Melissus, the path for me to follow, in song, your 
exploits ; for thou hast, in the Isthmian games, 
shewn an easy pass fo praise.* 


Wherewith, under favour of god, ever bloom- 
ing, the sons of Cleonymus traverse the mortal 
At various times, various 
are the blowing gales that agitate all men. 

—These, therefore, are sung as honoured of 
old in Thebes, hospitable to their neighbours, 
and reft of noisy arrogance. Whatso flies among 
men, bearing witness of the boundless glory of 
the deceased and the living, in these they reached 
e’en to the highest pitch: and in valour they of 
their house touch the extreme pillars of Hercules. 


Er, 1,21. ———So that it were beyond power to attain yet 


- #2. εὐμαχανία, i.e. εὐπορία, ἂΒ der Gr. Germ. Lex. i. 576, 581.— 
easy way, convenient road. Schnei- 1, 6. alot, ἀρεταῖς sc. 
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greater glory.——-They were trainers of steeds, 
and were pleasing to brazen Mars. Yet in one 
day the fierce cloud of war deprived the happy 
mansion of four heroes. But now again, the 
wintry darkness of the varied months past, they 
have, through the will of the immortals, bloomed, 
like the soil, with purple roses. 


But the shaker of earth, he who dwells in On- 5τα. 3. 32. 
chestus, and on the ocean bridge, before Corin- 
thus’ walls, yielding to their race this fair hymn, 
raises from the bed olden Fame of glorious works ; 
for she had sunk to sleep ; but now awake shines 
her frame, like Lucifer, glistening amid other 
stars. ΝΕ 


She in the fruitful land* of Athens having bla- Ακτ. 3. 42. 
zoned that they vanquished in the car and in the 
Adrastean contests of Sicyon, yielded to them as 
now, the wreath of song from the bards of those 
days. 


᾿ς 


Nor did they withhold the curved car from the 


a 42—50. Paraphrase: “ The 
“ ancestors of Melissus won the 
τέ prize in the games at Athens and 
“ Sicyon: they also tried their 
“ prowess at the games, where all 
“‘ the Grecians collected, i. 6. the 
“ Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, 
“4 Isthmian, but were not succeseful, 


“thereby ; for, adds the poet, 
“those who never tempt the con- 
“test must remain in obscurity ; 
** but even those who contend, re- 
“ὁ main unfamed in their victories, 
“ unless they win the prize in the 
“ὁ prineipal games.” 
Pind. Carmm. i. 608. 


“ although they gained some glory . 


See Hey. . 
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common festivals; but contending with all Greece 
in expence, they delighted in horses: for te those 


Er. 3.53. that tempt not the contest belongs dark silence: 


obscure too is the victory, e’en of them that strive 
for success, until they -reach ‘the utmost verge ; 
for that it is which gives their glory." 


The art e’en of inferior men,‘ seizing, o’erthrows 


the better : 


you know of a surety the bloody 


might of Ajax, whereby, in the late night piercing 
himself with his sword, he cast shame on the sons 
of the Greeks, whoso went te Tray. But Homer, 


Srr.s. 63. Οὗ ἃ truth, honoured him through men, and exalt- 


ing’ by strains of heavenly verse his whole worth, 


made them to be sung by future races. 


For 


such deathless sounding fame attends when the 


bard sings aught well: 


and athwart the earth, 


hearer of all fruits, and o’er the ocean ever peo- 
ceeds the unquenchable beam of noble works. 


b 55. According to Heyne’s 
reading, κλέος for τέλος. Con- 
struction: διδοῖ γὰρ (sc. τοῦτο, τὸ 
ἱκέσϑαι ἐπὶ τέλος ἄκρον) τὸ κλέος 
τῶνδε. ᾿ 

c 57, sqq. Having insinuated 
that the. ancestors of Melissus did 
wot: win the prize at the great 
games, the poet now proceeds to 
shew that it is not always the best 
who succeeds; this he exemplifies 
by: the contest between Ulysses 

_andi Ajax, for the. panoply of A- 
chiJles: yet he ebserves Homer 
has done justice to Ajax, thereby, 


perhaps, hinting he will perform 
the same service to Melissus’ an- 
cestors. 

—— 65, 5q. πᾶσαν dpsrdy ὃὄρ- 
Swoag κατὰ ῥάβδον ϑεσπεσίων 
ἐπέων (i. 6. κατὰ ῥάβδους, στίχους, 
ἐπέων) ἔφρασε auctor fuit, τοῖς λοι- 
ποῖς ἀϑύρειν, (i. 6. ἀείδειν) Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. i. 612. The ῥάβδον 
of this passage the Scholiast ex- 
plains by σύμϑεσιν. Ssiwy ἐπῶν, it 
ig therefore equivalent, nearly, to 
éxtwy ϑέσιν, Ol. iii, 14, and ἐπέων 
στίχας, Pyth. iv. 100. 
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May we find the Muses propitious! so shall we Ακτ.ϑ.18. 

light the torch of song e’en to Melissus, scton of 
Telesiades, a crown worthy of the pancratium. 
For during the toil he was in soul like the daring 
courage of fierce roaring lions ; but in prudence 
he was the fox, that supine withstands the eagle’s 
onset. 


But to disgrace one’s foe it is lawful‘ to use all Ep. s. 88. 
means.———For to him has not been allotted an 
Orion’s frame: but. he is contemptible to the 
sight, though of heavy power* in the contest. 

Thus, indeed, from Cadmean Thebes came of - 
yore to Antaeus’ house a hero, in stature small, 
but in soul unbroken, to wrestle in Libya, the 
bearer of corn: so might he subdue the tyrant, 
that. with strangers’ skulls roofed Neptune’s tem- 
ple; he, the son of Alemena, who having search- 
ed.all earth and the face of the profound hoary 
main, and. opened the sea to navigation, sped to 
Olympus; and now near Aegiochus he dwells, 5τα. 4. 94. 
cherishing the fairest bliss; their friend, he is 
honoured by the gods, and has in marriage Hebe, 


ἃ 82—83. Both cunning and advantage of this circumstance to 
strength may be used to gain vic- mention Hercules, to whom he 
tory. Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 613. compares, tacitly, his hero. Tho 
It would seem that the con- exploit mentioned by Pindar, is by 
queror to whom this Ode was ad- some‘ authors represented as per- 
dressed, was far from possessing formed against Cycnus. See p. 86. 
a giant’s frame: the poet takes * 84, Read aixyd, not αἰχμᾷ. 


Anr. 4. 


Ep.4.114. 
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he, ἃ sovereign of the golden dome, and by his 
spouse Juno’s son. 


Hercules, unto whom above Electra’s* gate we 
citizens, tending the feasts and the new-founded 
altar-crowns, perform the funeral service of the 
eight brass-mailed sons, deceased, whom Megara, 
daughter of Creon, brought forth to him to 
them, at the setting of the sun’s rays, the flame 
burns through night, striking the air with the 
savoury smoke of victints, 


And on the second day of the annual. festival 
is the term of the contests, deed of might: where, 
his head blanched with the myrtle wreaths, this 
hero of man’s estate hath shewn a double victory, 
heretofore having won a third among the boys, 
following the prudent counsel of the pilot, guider 
of the helm.‘ Him, therefore, with Orseas do 1 
glorify, sprinkling with the sweet strain. 


'  @ 104. sqq. “ Electra’s gate,” 


one of the seven of Thebes, near 
which was the temple of Hercules, 


_ and the sepulchre of eight of his 


children, by Megara: for these 
latter funeral service was per- 
formed annually in the evening, 
according to the general custom 
observed in cerethonies of that na- 


ture ; on the following, games were 
held in honour of the deceased. 

f 120. i.e. The trainer, Orseas. 
The poet has before applied, by 
metaphor, to this sort of gymnastic 
professors, the term ἡνιόχον, gene- 
rally confined to the driver of a 
car. Nem. vi. 110. 


ISTHMIAN ODE, 


THE FIFTH . 
INSCRIBED 


| TO PHYLACIDES OF AEGINA, 


Conqueror tn the Pancratium. 


ARGUMENT. 


For the sake of glory and honour, which the poet designates 
by Theia, men undertake all great deeds, even in the 
games, 1—~20. He passes on to the conqueror: and 
thence digresses to a commemoration of the heroes of 
Aegina, 20—59. He ends by the combat of Salamis, 
59—67. And adds various praise of the conqueror and 
his brother Pytheas. 


[Date of the victory, soon after the battle of Salamis, Olymp. 75, 1. 
A.C, 480.] 


Fa 


Sra. 1. 


ISTHMIANS. 


ODE Ὑ. 


TO PHYLACIDES OF AEGINA, 


Conqueror in the Pancratium. 


F AMED mother: σῇ the sun, Theia, hail ' 
through thee it is that men hold mighty gold 


a 1. Theia, 2 personification of 
glory, splendour, brilliancy, &c.; 
see the argument, copied from 
Heyne. The sense of the first sen- 
tence: “ Men prefer gold before: all 
“ other things, from the splendor 
ἐς and glory it adds to their lives.” 

It is probable, that in the ancient 
Theogonia there existed some fa- 
ble of a Theia, a goddess, from 
whom proceeded all splendour and 
light: by her means, then, the 
poet would ihsinuate splendour is 
thrown on all things, on gold, on 
victories won in naval battles, in 
contests of cars, gymnic combats; 
and for that reason he addresses 
a goddess, unto whom his hero 
must have been so much indebted. 
Such is Heyne’s opinion, (Hey. 
Pind. Carmm, i, 619, V. L.) pro- 


ceed we now te the Scheliast’s ex. 
planation: he commences by ob- 
serving, that Pindar’s avarice was 
well known, and that he here 
praises guid, in erder that he may — 
have some in return for his strains. 
It is difficult to conceive a more vile 
and- unauthorized accusation than 
that conveyed: in thess words; of 
Pindar’s life we know very little, 
(nor indeed does the Scholiast ap- 
pear at all better informed in this 
respect than we are,) his charac- 
ter, therefore, must be extracted 
from his writings: in his Odes, 
we shall find that very often, 
enumerating the blessings which 
heaven has vouchsafed to his he- 
roes, he makes mention of their 
wealth, but always accompanies 
it with some precept for their 
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more excellent than all other things: thee I ad- 
dress ; for e’en ships contending on the main, and 
mares in the car, become, through thy honour, 
O queen, wondrous in the swift-whirling struggle: 


through thee too is it, that in the combats of the Αντ. 1. 9. 


lists he gains lovely glory, whose forelock the 
many crowns have girt, winning by arm or swift- 


ness of foot. 
of men brought to proof. 


proper use—in the training of 
steeds, an object of national im- 
portance to the Greeks—in the en- 
couragement of literature—in the 
exercise of hospitality—and in the 
benefiting of friends :—his idea of 
wealth, therefore, seems to be, 
that he: who possesses it has the 
power of achieving deeds more 
noble than he who is not so fa- 
voured; an opinion which, in a 
pagan, none can controvert, and 
which never can be regarded as a 
“proof of avarice in the promulya- 
tor; The Scholiasts (who, how- 
ever skilled in splitting gram- 
matical hairs, were generally 
incapable of feeling the poetic 
beauties of the authors they 
explained) saw things in a very 
different light; with them no scope 
is allowed for poetic imagination ; 
but all the expressions of the lyric 
bard are summoned before the bar 
of dry logical reasoning: thus— 
the poet commences an Ode 
with addressing the golden lyre— 
straight we are informed that it is 
to dun his hero for an instrument 
of that metal, which he had pro- 
mised him, but forgotten to be- 


Through the deity ° is the vigour 


stow: does the poet compare his 
art with that of the statuary? a 
tale is conjured up about the price 
of his odes: all absurd libels, pro- 
ceeding from their acrimony in 
stigmatizing the bard with one of 
the foulest of vices. They take for 
granted at the outset, that Pindar 
is a miser, and all passages are 
wickedly distorted to a support of 
their presumptuous hypothesis. | 

In his explanation of the pas- 
sage now before us, the purport 
of the scholia is: “ The sun 
‘was the offspring of Theia and 
“4 Hyperion; and gold was like- 
“‘ wise termed sun; as silver, the 
“Moon; iron, Mars; lead, Saturn, 
“ &c. therefore the poet’s meaning 
“is: O Theia, mother of gold, 
“men, through thee, prefer, before 
“all, gold; for through honour, 
“i.e. for the love of gold, won- 
“ drous battles on sea are fought,” 
&c. See Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 
831, 832. S.; and Schmid. Isth- 
mionn. 93, 94. | 

b 18. Read δαίμονος. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. i. V.L. Κρίνεται 
is explained by the Scholiast πρόσ- 
ἐστι, or else, δοκιμάζεται, or χωρί- 


Z 7% 


Ep. Ἐ 18. 


Srr. 2, 28. 


AnT.2.36. 
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Two things only are there that with blooming 
wealth yield the sweetest flower .of life.——When 
he that succeeds holds fair fame———Seck sot 
vainly to become a Jove: if to thee befalls the 
lot of these fair biessings, thou possessest all.—_———. 
To mortals befit mortal things——_—. 5 
. ‘Yo thee, Phylacides, abides‘ in fame the double 
blooming prize won on the Isthmus: to thee and 
Pytheas,* even to you both, that of the pancratium 
gained in Nemea, -———~— 


Ne’er without exalting the Aeacidae does my 
soul taste of song; but amid strains I come to 
Lampon’s sons in this well-governed city; and 
since she directs her course o’er the brilliant path 
of godly deeds, spare not, my soul, to mingle in 
song the fitting praise, meed of toil. For among 
her heroes the goodly warriors have earned glory ; 
to infinite time they are glorified with the citherns, 
and the pamphonious concerts of reeds. 


ζεταε : “ is proved to excel.”—. 
Schmidius reads δαίμονα, and ex- 
plains the passage: Virtus “ aes- 
“timatur διὰ δαίμονα ἀνδρῶν, hoc 
“ est διὰ πλοῦτον unius cujusque, 
“q.d. Etiam Virtus aestimatur di- 
“ vitiis”” An explanation this, 
forming a pretty counterpart to 
that of the opening of the Ode by 
the Scholiast; of whom it would 
by no means be unworthy. Schmid. 
Isthmionn, θά. 

ς 22. κεῖται, for ἀνακεῖται, in the 
same sense as at ΟἹ. xiii, 49. 


d 28. The Phylacides, to whom 
is inscribed this Ode, was of the 
family of Cleonieus, and son of 
Lampon, and younger brother to 
Pytheas, who appeard’ likewise to 
have been his trainer. To Pytheas 
is addressed the fifth Nemean. 
Euthymenes, mentioned (Nem. v. 
75, sqq.) was the maternal uncle 
of Phylacides and Pytheas: their 
grandfather was Themistius, cele- 
brated in the lists (Nem: v. 91, 
Isth, vi. 96.) | 


Ὰ 
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- The valiant Oenidae, worshipped m the Αφίο- 
lians’ brilliant sacrifices, yield through Jove matter 
for the minstrels’ song. In Thebes too, Iolaus, 
driver of steeds, holds honour; in Argos Perseus ; 
and en Eurotas’ streams, the spear of Castor and 
of Pollux. But in Oenona the noble souls of Er. 3. 44. 
Aeacus and his sons; who e’en twice in battle 


ravaged the Trojans’ city, first following Hercules 
and next with the sons of Atreus.* 


Far from earth drive now for me, O Muse, the 
car! Say! who slew Cycnus >—Who Hector and 
the fearless Memmon, brazen-armed, leader of the 
Aethiopians? Who with his spear wounded on 
Caicus’ brink bold Telephus ὃ They,’ whose sra.3.55. 
land, Aegina, my tongue proclaims a noble isle, 
and of old with lofty worth was built the bulwark " 
now to scale.£ 


Many a are the shafts my true-spoken tongue" 
possesses to sing of them : (e’en now in war 


ὁ 44—45. See Nem. v. p. 275 
Note (0.) 

f 65. An enallage of number; 
since it was Achilles alone who 
achieved eath of the actions form- 
ing the subject of the foregoing 
questions. 

g 66—57. Properly termed by 
Heyne subtumidior oratio. Con- 


, “rampart ‘built of stones is the 
“bulwark of noble deeds that 
“ girds the isle of Aegina.” 

h §9—60. Confer ΟἹ. ii. 149, 
aq. vol. i. p. 18. From the clause 
immediately following this line, it 
is seen that the victory commemo- 
rated by this Ode must have been 
soon after the Persian war, in 


struction: τετείχισται πάλαι πύρ- 
γος ὑψηλαῖς ἀρεταῖς (πύργος ὑψη- 
λὸς ἀρετῶν, ὥστε) ἀναβαίνειν (τινὰ 
δεῖν αὐτόν.) Sense: “ As ἃ lofty 


which we all know the Aeginitae 
shewed great valour in the bea en- 
gagements. 


ANnT.8.63. 


Ep. 3. 71. 
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may Ajax’ city, Salamis, bear witness, saved by 
Aegina’s sailors in the deadly storm of Jove, hail 
of death to men innumerable. )—But - ne’ertheless 
plunge in silence, my Muse, thy over-vaunts. 
Jove deals good luck and bad—Jove the lord of 
all. 


But! e’en these honours love the fair-honeyed 
song of triumph: let any that has heard of Cleo- 
nicus’ race contend therewith labouring in the 
combats: unobscured indeed is the long toil of 
these heroes; nor is forgotten how much* expence 


was made to obtain their hopes. 


i 67. Leaving the subject of Ae- 
gina’s glory gained in the more se- 
rious contests ‘for life and liberty; 
the poet proceeds to observe, that 
honour is also due to the victories 
won in the list, and thereby intro- 
duces again his hero to the reader. 
χάρμα ἐν μέλιτι, for χάρμα μελιτόεν 
as ἵπποι ἐν πτεροῖς, winged steeds, 
Ol. i. 140, 141. Pauw. Nott. in 
Pind. 362. 

k 74, ἔκνισε, for ἐξένισε, from 
γίζειν, νίπτειν" ἔνισεν, ἐξένισεν, 
eluere, delere, memortam, curam :— 
nec dum memoria exeidit, quantae 
impensae ab iis factae sint ad con- 
sequenda vota sua. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. i. V. L. Construction : 
οὐδ ἔκνισ᾽ ὅπιν (non obliteratum 
est) ὁπόσαι δαπάναι (ἐγένοντο) ἐλ- 
πίδων (how many expences they 
made in hopes of victory ; lit. how 
many were the expences of their 
hopes.) 


Schmidius derives ἔκνεσε from 
κνίζειν. Sensus est; οὐδὲ ὁπόσαι 
δαπάναι ἐλπίδων, subaudi ἐγεννή- 
ϑησαν, illud inquam non ἔκνεσεν 
αὐτῶν ὄπιν, id est, Neque sollicita- 
vit corum curam cel animum, quanti 
sumptus in spe victoriarum facti 
fuerint. Schmid. Isthmionn. 100, 
101. In the Latin translation pre- 
fixed to the second volume of 
Heyne’s Pindar, (which was cor- 
rected by Jo. Ben. Koppe, frem 
that of the Oxford edition, and not 
made,as Huntingford in his reprint 
hints more than once, by Heyne,) 
it is rendered: neque, quantae 
impensae ad potiundum spe (tfac- 
tae fuerint,) stimulat curam (ne- 
que impensarum poenitet.) Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. ii. 142. Hey. 
Pind. Carmm. i. Praef. xxv. 


᾿ Pind, Carmm. Hen. Huntingford, 


556, 
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Alike I laud among athlets Pytheas,' in guiding 
for Phylacides the course of blows, dexterous in 
hands, in soul equal. Receive for him the crown; 
and bear to him the woolly wreath," and send 
therewith the new-winged hymn. 


1 75. This Pytheas, says the 
Scholiast, was not the brother of 
Phylacides, mentioned above, but 
some ἀλείπτης of the same name. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. ii. 837. S. 

m 79. εὔμαλλον μίτραν, τὴν ται- 
νίαν τὴν ἐξερίου ξανϑοῦ τοῖς στέρ- 
νοις (Schmidius reads‘ στεφανοις) 


προσπλεκομένην. “4 The woolly 
“‘ mitre; i. 6. the fillet of yellow 
“ wool attached to the crowns ;” 
according to the other reading 
“ to the breasts.” Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. ii. 887. S. Schmid. Isth- 
mionn. 101. 


THE SIXTH 


ISTHMIAN ODE 


TO PHYLACIDES. 
————————————=— 


ARGUMENT. 


Praise of the conqueror with congratulation for past victories, 
and prayers for others hereafter, 1—28. The poet then 
digresses to the history of Telamon and his son Ajax, for 
whom Hercules offered prayers to Jove, 28—82. The 
victories of Phylacides’ family and tribe are comme- 
morated. . 


Str. 1. 


Ant.1. 14. 


ISTHMIANS. 


ODE VI. 


TO PHYLACIDES. 
Cd 


AS in the blooming * feast of men, mingle we the 
second cup of harmonious lays for Lampon’s vali- 
ant race: the first to thee, O Jove, in Nemea, 
having gained the flower of wreaths ; now again 
in the Isthmus to the lerd of the list, and Nereus’ 
fifty daughters, for there, Phylacides, youngest of 
his sons, vanquished heaven grant that smiling 
on Olympia, Aegina may.with honey-toned songs 
pour a third libation to Jove salvator ! 


For whoso of men joying in expenditure, and 
in toil, pursues godly deeds, while fortune plants 
for him lovely glory, honoured as a god, he 
already casts anchor θη the utmost verge of bliss. 


a 1—14. The hymn compared 
to the feast: the first cup in honour 
of Jove, on account of the Nemean 
victory won by Phylacides; the 
next cup to Neptune and the Ne- 
reids, in gratitude for the Isthmian 
victory which this Ode commemo- 
rates. May it not be long, adds the 


poet, before a third cup be mingled 
in honour of Jove the saviour, to 
thank him for an Olympic victory. 
—— we ὅτε, see the opening of the 
sixth Olympian, where this word 
is used nearly in the same manner 
as here, p. 40, note (a.) 
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Amid such pursuits, Cleonicus’ son prays he may 
receive death and hoary age: and I invoke the 
high-enthroned Clotho and her sister fates to fa- 
vour the noble prayers of my hero friend. 


Aeacidae of the golden car ! to bedew you with Er. 1. 27. 


praise, as T approach this isle, is, I vouch, to me 
a law invariable: very many are the broad conti- 
puous paths of noble works they have cut,° e’en 
beyond the sources of the Nile, and through the 
Hyperboreans: nor is there jand so barbaric nor 
so foreign in tongue, as hears not of the glory of 
the hero Peleus, him the fair-fated son of the 


sire, 


His sire Telamon, delighter in steel,’ whom, 


“prudent ally at Troy, Alcmena’s offspring led with 


the Tirynthians aboard the ships to war, toil to 
heroes, waged through Laomedon’s deceit: Her- 
cules took the Pergamus,° and, aided by that 


immortals; nor of Telamonian Ajax’ son and his Stz.2.38. 


hero, slew the Meropian 


b 28—26. Construction: ἐγὼ δὲ 


spoceyyinw (inyoco) ὑψίϑρονον 


Κλωθὼ κασιγνήτας re Μοίρας, 
(ὥστε αὐτὰς) ἔσπεσθαι ἐφετμαῖς 
(i. e. εὐχαῖς) κλυταῖς φίλου ἀνδρὸς 
(i. ©. Phylacides.)—ioreoSas, in 
the same sense as at Pyth. x. 36. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. i, 631, V. L. 
© 88. τέτγμηνται, a metaphor si- 
milar to the English, to cué a read. 


race; and alike on the 


—ixarépredot, lit. a hundred feet 
broad—ix σχερῷ, in ordine, continuo 
tracty. . , 

ἃ 39. τὸν χαλκοχάρμαν, &.— 
The poet now digresses to the his- 
tory of Telamon, the ally of Her- 
cules. 

ὁ 45. Understand ἀκρόπολιν af- 
ter Περγαμίαν. 


SA 


AntT.2.51. 


Ep. 2. 64. 
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Phlegrian fields, finding the herdsman,‘ Alcyo- 
raeus, in stature equal to a mount; nor did his 
hand spare his Joud-twanging bow-strings : 


But calling Aeacus’ son to the voyage, Her- 
cules, amid ‘the feasting heroes spake: (Am- 
phitryon’s bold son standing clad in the lion’s 
hide, noble Telamon bade commence with néc- 
tareal libations, and gave to him the wine-cup, 
embossed with gold: ) and heavenward stretch- 
ing his unconquerable hands, he pronounced these 
words : 


““ Father Jove, if eer with propitious soul thou 
‘‘ hast listened to my entreaty, now in hallowed 
‘‘ prayer, now do I beseech thee, to this hero, my 
““ host,® give from Eriboea" a bold son, due by the 
‘* fates: in body invulnerable, as me whom now 
“4 encircles this skin of the beast, which, first of 


£ 47. Alcyoneus is called Bov- 
Béray, because he had stolen the 
oxen of the sun, which Hercules 
took away from him. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. ii. 841. S. 

g 65. Read ξείνῳ ἀμῷ. See 
Hey. Pind, Carmm. i. 635. V. L. 
Hermann preserves the old read- 
ing, ξεῖνον ἀμὸν, but erases the 
comma after the latter word. Con- 
struction: viv σε λίσσομαι παῖδα 
ἀνδρὲ τῷδε, ξεῖνον ἀμὸν μοιρίδιον 
τελέσαι. I ask of thee for this man 
a son, to make my host blessed. 


Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii, 405. Herm. 
Nott. The Scholiast hints at the 
same explanation. Hey. Pind. 
Carmm. ii. 843. S. If you pre- 
serve the reading as in the text, 
understand after, ξεῖνον ἀμὸν, the 
words γενησόμενον τὸν παῖδα. 

h 66, This Eriboea, or, as Pau- 
sanias calls her, Periboea, was 
daughter to Alcathous, son of Pe- 
lops, and king ef Megara. It ap- 
pears by these verses, that. Tela- 


‘mon now expected an offspring from 


her. Schmid. Isthmionn. 117. 
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“ my toils, I slew erewhile in Nemea: and may 
‘¢ his soul be the same.” * | 


Having spoke these things, Jove sent him the Srs.3.75. 
mighty eagle, lord of birds: sweet joy moved him 
in his soul, and like some seer speaking, the hero 
said : 


“« Telamon, the boy, whom thou askest, thou 
«¢ shalt have: and do thou, after the name of the 
“bird that has appeared," call him mighty Ajax, 
“ wondrous in the labours of Mars’ race.”’ 


Thus, of a truth, speaking, he sat down :—-but 
to me it were long to blazon their whole exploits. 
For I have come, O Musee, steward of hymns to 
Phylacides, and to Pytheas, and to Euthymenes : 
in Argive' mode, all shall of a surety be said in 


few words. 


i 71. ϑυμὸς δ᾽ ἑπέσϑω, i. e. ani- 
mus habeat.candem indolem cum cor- 
pore, sit etiam suo modo ἄῤῥηκτος. 
Schmid, Isthmionn. 118. 

k 79. Αἴας from ἀετός. See 
page 76, note (n). Sophocles in- 
troduces the same hero as deriving 
his name from ai, ai: the cry of 
grief at his calamities. 

1 86—87. Paraphrase: “ It were 
“ over-long for me to run through 
“ all the praises due to these Aea- 
“ cidae; mine, therefore, be it, fol- 
“ lowing in my strains the exam- 
“ ple of Laconian brevity, to sum 


“in short. space their most glo- 

“ rious deeds.” The Argives and 

Laconians were famed for the bre- 

vity of their discourse, so much so,. 
that most of the modern languages 

have preserved the adjective La- 

conic: the Ionians were, on the con- 

trary, fond of paxpodoyiay, lengthi- 

ness of speech; it is rather strange. 
we have not preserved the classical, 
term for that diarrhoea of words, 

under which the pulpit, the senate, 

and the bar now suffer so griev-. 
ously. 


Anrt.8. 88. 


Er. 8.101. 
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For the brilliant sons and their maternal uncles 
have borne off victories in the Pancratium ; three 
from the Isthmus, and the well-wooded Nemea : 
Ha! what a share of hymns have they brought 
to light? With the fairest dew of the Graces 
they water the Psalychidae’s tribe: and having 
raised the house of Themistius, they dwell in this 
land friendly to the gods: Lampon too, “ giving 
‘‘ his mind to noble deeds,’’™ honours greatly 
that, the speech of Hesiod, and repeating, exhorts 
his sons, bringing to his city public glory. Through 
his benefits to strangers he is loved: pursuing 


_ moderation in mind, and in deed also observing 


moderation : nor is his tongue alien to his heart. 
To athlet men” thou wouldest say he 1s, 
among other stones, a Naxian hone, sharpener of 
the steel. 


On them will I pour the Dircean strain, which 
the deep-girt daughters of Mnemosyne of the 
golden vest have produced, fast by Cadmus’ well- 
walled gates.° 


m 98. According to the Scho- 
liast, that half-verse :——pediry 
δὲ rot ἔργον ὀφέλλει, is the passage 
to which Pindar alludes. 

Ὁ 106—107. Read: ἀνδράσιν 
ἀϑληταῖσιν ἔμμεν, &c. Hey, Pind. 
Carmm. i. 689. Nott. Paraphrase: 
“In his skill to sharpen athlets 


‘¢ for the conquest, I compare him 
“6 to a hone of Naxos:” one of the 
Cyclades, famous for that produc- 
tion, 

ο 108. πίειν διὰ τὸ ὕδωρ Δίρκας 
σφε (tres illos, patrem cum duobus 
filiis) est irrigare, ut ποτίζειν. 
Hey. Pind. Carmm, i. 640, 


THE SEVENTH 


ISTHMIAN ODE, 


INSCRIBED 


TO STREPSIADES OF THEBES, 


Conqueror in the Pancratium. 


ARGUMENT. 


Having mentioned the ancient glories of Thebes, the poet 
passes on to Strepsiades’ victory, 1—27. He next com- 
memorates his uncle, who had fallen in battle, 27—55. 
He then returns to the conqueror. 


Srr. 1. 


ISTHMIANS. 


ODE VII. 


TO STREPSIADES OF THEBES, 


Conqueror tn the Pancratium. 


EN which," O happy Thebes, of thine ancient 
native glories dost thou mostly cheer thy soul ? 
Say, whether is it when thou broughtest forth the 
full-haired Bacchus, assessor to Ceres of the brazen 


a 1. Heyne observes, that the 
poet has neglected the advice given 
him by his mistress of poesy, Co- 
rinna, in bringing together, both 
here and in the opening of the 


“tenth Nemean, so many ancient 


fables : the sublime, patriotic, and 
moral ideas, contained in the re- 
mainder of this Ode, must, how- 
ever, secure it a distinguished 
place among the lyric compositions 
of Pindar, and justify Heyne’s 
opinion brought forward in his 
preface, “ Sunt etiam in 
“ Isthmiis carmina, quae Olympiis 
“ meo quidem sensu structurae fe- 
“ licitate et sententiarum gravitate 
“ praestant.” Hey. Pind. Carmm. 


i. 641, and xxv. 

Pindar, it appears, had composed 
the following lines: Ἰσμηνὸν ἢ 
χρυσαλάκατον Mediay,——s Kad- 
μον, ἢ Σπαρτῶν ἱερὸν γένος, ----ἢ 
τὰν κυανάμπυκα Θήβαν,------ἢ τὸ 
πάντολμον σϑένος Ἡρακλέος, ----- ἢ 
τὰν Διονύσου πολυγαϑέα τιμᾶν, ------- 
ἢ γάμον λευκωλένου ‘Appovlac, 
ὑμνήσομεν. Corinna bade him sow 
with the hand, and not ὅλῳ τῷ ϑυ- 
λάκῳ. Hey. Pind. Carmm. iii. 64, 
Fragmm. ex Encomm. 

Understand after each of the 
conjunctions ἢ, μάλιστα εὔφρανας" 
or, according to the Scholiast’s ex- 
pression, κατὰ πάντων δὲ ἀπὸ Kote 
γοῦ τὸ εὔφραναρ ἀκουστέον. 
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cymbals? Or receiving, in the midnight, the 
noblest of the gods, snowing gold, when standing 
within Amphitryon’s doors he approached his Asr.1.9. 
spouse, begetting Hercules? Or when” thou didst 
gladden thy mind with Tiresias’ wise prophe- 

cies? Or when with Tolaus, skilled in steeds? 

Or when with the Spartans,° of the unwearied 
lance? Or when to equestrian Argos thou sent’st 

from the battle-shout Adrastus, reft of very many 
companions? Or when on firm foot thou didst Er. 1. 17. 
fix the Lacedaemonians’ Doric colony, and thy 

sons, the Aegidae, through the Pythian oracles, 
stormed Amyclae? 


But the olden glory slumbers; unmindful too 
are mortals,‘ of that which no prime flower of 
poesy has arrived at yoking to the glorious streams Srs.2. 25. 
of words, Make ready, therefore, the chorus, 
with the sweet-toned hymn for Strepiades. For 
from Isthmus he bears the pancrastic triumph, he 
in vigour marvellous, and fair to look upon: nor 
does he hold worth inferior to his frame. 


He alike is illumed by the Muses of the violet awr.2.3s. 


Ὁ 11—12. Construction: ἢ (μά- Σπαρτῶν (ἕνεκα) for ἀμφὲ Σπαρτοῖς. 
λιστα. εὔφρανας ϑυμὸν τεὸν τότ) ἀἀ 24—26. Construction :. ἀμμάμ- 
ὅτ᾽ (ebppavag αὐτὸν) ἀμφὶ Τειρεσίαο ονὲς εἰσι βροτοὶ (ἐρείνου) ὅ re μὴ 
βουλαῖς, pro διὰ βουλῶν. Bovdal (τὸ) ἄωτον ἄκρον σοφίας ἐξίκηται 
autem pro μαντεῖαι. Hey. Pind. ζυγὲν (for ζυγεῖν) κλυταῖς ἐπέων 
Carmm. i. 642. ῥοαῖς, i. 6. ἐνζεῦξαι ἔπεσιν. Hey. 

c 18. See Isth. i. p. 332. note(*) Pind. Carmm. i. 644. 


Ep. ἃ. 41. 


Str. 8. 49. 


ANT.S. 57. 
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locks: and gave a new. wreath* to his maternal 
uncle, his: oamesake, unto whom Mars, of the bra- 
zen buckler, brought death. But to the brave 
honour is in store: for know all as certain, whoso 
in this the cloud of war repels from his native 
land the hail of blood, hurling death on the em- 
battled foe, he heaps up for his race,‘ whether 
living or dying, glory most mighty among his fel- 
low-citizens.—Son of Diodotus emulating the 
warlike Meleager, emulating too Hector and Am- 
phiaraus, thou didst breathe forth thy fair-flow- 
ered age amid the throng of hostile fighters, in the 
field where e’en to the utmost vergé of hope the 
bravest kept up the war-struggle.—Then did I 
suffer woe unspeakable. 


But now, the tempest passed, Earth’s shaker 
has yielded to me calm: now will I sing, placing 
the wreaths around yon victor’s locks: may the 
envy of the immortals not o’erturn, to my old age, 


e 34. I have followed Koppe’s 
conjecture, καινὸν ϑάλος, and taken 
the latter word in the sense of a 
crown made from branches. See 
Hey. Pind. Carmm. i. 646, and ii. 
147. 


. £ 42. αὔξων, see what has been 


said concerning this word at OL. v. 
58-57, p.36, note(g.) The ἀπὸ of 
the following line Heyne makes to 
govern ἀστῶν, Gedike joins ἀπὸ 
to ϑανὼ»ν, and ἀστῶν to γενεᾷ, 


“ and both in life and death heaps 
“up glory most mighty for the 
ἐς race of his countrymen.” Gedike, 
Pind. Carmm. Sell. 263. 

g 44. “Son of Diodotus,” i. e. 
according to all probability, the 
uncle of Strepsiades, whom he 
just mentioned. In the following 
line aiveiwy, poet. for αἰνέων, signi- 
fying here emulating, imitating, an 
idea that contains within it that ef 
praise, 
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to the fated hour, the present joy" which in peace 
pursuing I approach: [i. 6. honour with song: } 
for alike we die all; unequal though our lot may 
be. But whoso directs his eye to distant things, — 
yet will he fall short of reaching the brass-paved! 
seat of the gods: the winged Pegasus threw his 
lord Bellerophon when he attempted to approach Ev. 8. 65. 
the heavenly seat and Jove’s council. An 
end most bitter awaits unlawful sweets: but, O 
Loxias, who bloomest in thy golden tresses, grant 
thou to us in Pytho too a crown flowering with 


thy strains. 


h 55—68. Opdrrey, rapdcony, 
ἐνοχλεῖν, νύσσειν, κινεῖν. SuIDAs. 
—The construction, according to 
Heyne, is: μὴ Spaccirw φϑόνος 
&9avarwy (pro conservet) (ic) γῆ- 
pac, ἔς re τὸν μόρσιμον αἰῶνα, ὃ re 
τερπνὸν ἐφάμερον διώκων ἔπειμι, 
ornate for διώκω τὸ τερπνόν. As 
ἐφάμερον may either signify, be- 
longing to the present day, or hap- 
pening each day ; Koppe takes the 
latter meaning, and translates, “ At 
« immortalium ne conturbet invi- 
‘¢ dia (hoc meum studium :) quéd 
“ jucunditatem quoque-die-oblatam 
“ gectans tranquillus accedo ad se- 
“ nectutem fataleque aevam.” The 
student cannot do better than con- 
sult Heyne’s most acute learned 
note on this very difficult passage. 

i 62. Dr. Burnaby Green (the 
author of some metrical composi- 
tions, which he styles Translations 
from Pindar, although they no 


more resemble the Odes of our 
poet than the sign of the village 
pot-house does the object it is in- 
tended to represent) has thought 
proper to introduce in a note the 
following piece of acrimonious non- 
sense: “ χαλκόπεδον in the text 
“ may seem a whimsical epithet for 
“ the ethereal mansions. Heathen, 
“ like. its kindred, Popish enthusi- 
“ asm, rather dealt inormmaments of 
“gold than of brass. Artificial 
“lustre is requisite to dispel the 
“ gloom, which disgraces the de- 
“ votion of either.” The learned 
Doctor would have done well, be- 
fore he attacked u numerous body 
of his fellow Christians, to recol- 
lect that sarcastic abuse is quite 
opposed to the charity of which we 
boast, and that such irrelevant re- 
marks honour neither the head nor 
the heart of their author. 
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THE EIGHTH 


ISTHMIAN ODE, 


- INSCRIBED 


TO CLEANDER OF AEGINA, 


Conqueror in the Paacratium. 
pS ᾿ 


ARGUMENT. 


The invasion of the Persians being repelled, the poet bids 
apply the minfl to singing hymns, 1—33. That it is fit a 
Theban should joy in the glory of Aegina, since both that 
island and Thebes proceeded from the same origin, 33—45. 

| Hence a digression to the fables of the Aeacidae, and the 

| nuptials of Thetis and Peleus, 45—104. And next to the 

praise of Achilles, 104—138. He then returns to the 
conqueror, and praises his uncle, and next Cleander 
himself. 


ISTHMIANS. 
ODE VIIL 
TO CLEANDER OF AEGINA, 


‘Conqueror in the Pancratium. 


Ducs.1. WE youths, speeding to his sire’s, Telesarchus’, 


splendent portal, let some one collect for Clean- 
der and his youth the choral triumph, glorious re- 
lief from woes, meed of Isthmian victory, and 
since he gained the conquest of the games in 
Neme: . For him, e’en I, though sorrow- 
ing in mind, am asked to call the golden muse : 
but relieved from great distress, fall we not into 
want of. wreaths! nor, my soul, do thou cherish 
grief: and ceasing from useless griefs, publish we 
some sweet strain, now the toil is past: since 
some deity has turned from over our head the 


Duerx. ἃ, stone of Tantalus, dire toil to Hellas. But the 


fear gone by dispels heavy care: and ever best is 
all that is present: for o’er men hangs insidious 
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time, hurrying life’s stream ; yet with liberty are 
e’en these to mortals curable. 


Man it behoves to cherish goodly hope: him 
also that has been nurtured in Thebes of the seven 
gates, it behoves to give first to Aegina the flower 
of hymns: for from one father were born two 
daughters," last of Asopus’ offspring, and they 
were pleasing to sovereign Jove; who fast by 
fair-flowing Dirce, placed the one queen of the 
city: thee, Aegina, bringing to the Oenopian” Durr. 3. 
isle, he compressed, there to his loud-thundering *” 
sire didst thou bring forth - Aeacus, of all on 
earth the most honoured : Aeacus, I say, who de- 
cided for the gods° the quarrel : of him the godly 
sons excelled, and so the warlike sons of his sons, 
in encountering with valour the clash of war, 
‘brazen and woeful: they too were wise, and in 
mind prudent. 


Of these virtues too were the assemblies of the 
blessed mindful, when, for Thetis’ hand disputed 
splendent Jove and Neptune, each seeking that 
she might be the fair-faced partner of bis bed : 
for love possessed them ; but the deathless minds 
of the gods allowed them not the union, for they 


a 82—-40. The kindred between the poet is alluding to some fable 
Aegina and Thebes has before unknown to him, according to 
been mentioned by the poet. which, it seems, Aeacus must have 

b 45. Ocenopia, the old name set umpire in some dispute of the 
for Aegina. gods. Hey. Pind. Carmm, i. 637. 

' © 48—49, Heyne observes, that τς 


Drake. 4. 
67. 


Drager. 5. 
89. 
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attended to the oracle: standing amid them pro- 


phetic Themis spake : 


It was fated the ocean goddess should produce 
a king more excellent than his sire, who in his 
hand would brandish another shaft more mighty 
than the thunder-bolt, or than the unconquered 


‘trident, should she mingle with Jove, or Jove’s 


brother. ‘‘ Do ye then,” so she said, “ cease: 
“ allotted a mortal bed, may she see, slain in war, 
‘her son, in hand like to Mars, in the prime 
“ vigour of feet, like to the lightning : my behest 
‘is, that to Peleus, son of Aeacus, she be given, 
“ἃ reward for marriage, to him whom, so we are 
“told, Iolcus’ plain feeds, most pious of men. 
« Let the news. hie straight to Chiron’s immortal 
‘cave: ΠΟΙ shall Nereus’ daughter again deli- 
“ver to us the leaves of quarrels; but in the 
“ὁ mid-month eve depose beneath the hero the 
“* brazen curb of maidenhood.”’ 


Thus, addressing the sons of Ctonus, spoke the 
goddess: and they with their deathless eye-brows 
nodded assent: nor did the fruit of words rot 
unused ; for, men say, that e’en the sovereign god 
*tended Thetis’ nuptials: and the mouths of poets 
proclaimed to the unknowing Achilles’ youthful 
valour. 


“Who stained with gore the vine-beating My- 
sius, sprinkling’ the plain with Telephus’ black 
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death : and for the Atridae built the bridge of Diaua. 6. 
return ; he delivered too Helen, having with his Νὰ 
spear sundered the nerves of Troy, which had 
erewhile repelled from the murderous fight bim 
arraying the battle in the field ; and he sundered 
alike Memnon’s haughty life, and Hector and 
others -of the brave; unto whom shewing Pro- 
serpine’s mansion, Achilles, prince of the Aea- 
cidae, exalted his Aegina and his race. Him, 
when dead, the strains of harmony abandoned 
not: but fast by his pyre and tomb stood the 
Heliconian maids, and shed the much-famed wail- 
ing; for, of a truth, it pleased the immortals to 
give the valiant man, e’en when deceased, to the 
goddess’ hymns. . 


This e’en it behoves to do; and speeds the piaza.7. 
muse’s car‘ to sing the memorial of Nicocles’ pu- ἢ 
gilistic victory, and to exalt him who won the 
Isthmian flower of Doric smallage ; after that 
he, the same hero, had erewhile o’ercome the 
neighbouring men, everthrowing with his hand, 
not to be avoided: nor him, a noble father’s bro- 
ther, does his nephew disgrace: bid some one 
bind to Cleander, for his pancrastic triumph, the 
myrtle wreath: for him did Alcathous’ list greet 


d 138. Id quod etiamnum ra- At line 136. I have adopted 
tionem habet, et facere consala- Heyne’s reading, ἄνϑεμον, instead 
neum est; et (propterea)procedit οὐ ἂν ἀπό. The Nicocles here men- 


' Mfusarum currus, &c. tioned was uncle to Cleander. 
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with victory, and-so the youths erst in Epidau- 
rus: to praise him is easy to the good: for he 
hath not in secret consumed a youth unexpe- 
rienced of noble deeds, 


END OF FIRST VOLUME. 


OXFORD, 
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CORRIGENDA. 


VOL. I. 
Page 5, line 22, for into read around. 
——- 9, line 27, for ‘lipova read ‘lipwva. 
—_————-—-_ 29, for κεν read ἂν. 
—— 53, line 26, for στεφανωσόμενον read στεφανωσάμενον. 
—— 66, line 33, for προκάστασις read προκατάστασις. 
—— 77, line 5, for Eleans read Epeans. 
—— 79, line 15, for βιητὴν read βιατὴν. 
—— 130, line 18, omit the word warrior. 
—— 184, line 16, for infamy read name. 
—— 144, line 3, for ennobles read attends. 
—— 185, line 6, for Pythia’s read Pytho’s. 
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